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PREFACE 



AXT'HATEVER may be said as to the non-originality of 
the idea to which all University and Social Settle- 
ments owe their origin, the fojm in which that idea is 
embodied is essentially modern. It has been determined 
by those social forces of the Industrial Revolurion which 
have made the several grades of rich and poor to live in 
separate quarters of our large towns. The Settlement is, 
therefore, a new feature of our civilisation, and deserves 
a close and careful study, not only as a result in itself, but 
as an experiment which contains the possibilities of other 
far-reaching results in their turn. In one sense it is more 
than an experiment ; it is an accomplished fact. No doubt 
it will continue to develop, and it would be rash to predict 
that this development will be bounded by the lines which 
have already been laid down. But that the Settlements 
will go on increasing, both in numbers and in strength, 
we are assured by the experience of the thirteen years 
and more which have elapsed since the foundation of 
Toynbee Halt. 

The present volume is a contribution to the study of 
this movement. Settlement literature in this country is 
not large, and will easily bear additions. Besides the 
annual output of reports, etc., there is only, so (ax -is. V 
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PREFACE 

know, Mr Knapp's "Universities and the Social Problem." 
Even in the few years that have elapsed since the publica- 
tion of that hook there have been large developments ; and, 
apart from this, the method of treatment left ample room 
for another work on the subject. 

There are still many people who ask with a puzzled air. 

What is a Settlement ? To such it is not easy to g^ve a 

■ brief answer that satisfies all the requirements of a logical 

I definition, for Settlements are living things, and differ in 

proportion as they are alive. For this reason, no attempt 

has been made to bring the different papers " into line " 

in any way, save only in the distribution of subject-matter, 

that the book might be as complete as possible within the 

allotted limits. For the different Settlements have been 

^^ founded by bodies of people of widely differing kinds, 

^w whose aims, as consciously set forth, seem at first to be also 

^H &r apart. The only candid method was, therefore, to let 

^" each paper speak for itself. It will be seen that almost 

all the writers have not only been engaged in Settlement 

work, but have had the chief direction and the shaping of 

the policy of the institutions which they represent. It 

might well have been expected, under these conditions, 

that the views expressed would have shown considerable 

I divergence, and they are, in fact, by no means uniform. 
At the same time, there is easily discernible a strong 
underlying unanimity of purpose, and a remarkable agree- 
ment on fundamental points. 
Hearty thanks are due to all who have contributed to 
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this book, for it has been with them all "a labour of love." 
It was a disappointment to me that the late head of 
Oxford House, now the Bishop of Stepney, could not 
himself write the article on "Settlements and Recreations," 
for none could speak with such authority as he ; but 
pressure of other business forbade this. He very kindly, 
however, allowed me to use whatever he had written on 
the subject, and it will be seen that I have made free use 
of this permission. The sections borrowed from his writings 
r#re clearly distinguished in the text of the article, and it 
■must be distinctly understood that here, as in all other 
places, each writer is responsible only for his own 
words. I am also very greatly indebted to my colleague, 
Mr Alden, at whose instigation I undertook this book, 
for much help and many valuable suggestions. 

One very important point remains to be noticed. There 
is no article dealing with the religious aspect of Settlements. 
This is not at all because there is no religion io Settlements, 
or that none of them do religious work. On the contrary, 
3. glance at the Settlement Directory will show that a very 
large proportion set out with this as their central aim. It 
is rather because, as a second glance over the same section 
win show, it would have been impossible to do justice 
to the subject. For these Settlements have been founded 
not only by Anglicans, Roman Catholics, Wesleyans, 
Congre^tionaHsts, Friends, and other religious bodies, 
but also by those who object to the association of any 
form of distinctively religious work with Settlement activity. 
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It is obvious that there are very few indeed who could 
handle the subject with authority and ability, and at the 
same time fairly represent all the differing elements. At 
any rate, no one was available. 

Still, in an account of what Settlements actually are, it 
ought, merely as a matter of fact, to be clearly stated that 
in a good number of them, and these by no means the 
least influential, the religious aim is the central one, round 
which the others find their places; or perhaps I should 
better express the minds of those concerned if I said that 
it was that which inspires all the rest As to the particular 
form which this religious activity takes in each Settlement, 
and the nature and quality of the results, no one may judge 
the other, "To his own Master he standeth or falleth," 
Nor is it possible to judge from the outside, by religious 
statistics or inspectional visits, as to the "spirituality" of 
Settlement work. One thing is happily certain ; within the 
Settlements and between the Settlements there is no religious 
strife. If any such unhappily arise, it will come from the 
outside, from those who are more ready at criticism and 
judgment than at lending a hand. The aim of the Settle- 
ment itself is not strife, but helpfulness. 

In compiling the " Directory of Settlements," I have 
been much assisted by the " Bibliography of Settlements " 
compiled for the American College Settlements Association 
by John P. Gavitt of Chic^o Commons. This is a most 
useful little work to all who are interested in the study 
of this movement, though, naturally enough, it has required 
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•considerable revision and correction as regards British 
Settlements. Any one who has tried to do the same 
kind of work will know how difficult it is to get the 
necessary information in the first place, and then to 
interpret it always correctly. In the case of the present 
" Directory," the aim has been rather to note the special 
■characteristics of the different institutions than to give a 
description such as would be necessary if dealing with 
that particular instance alone. I have also confined 
myself to British Settlements, for convenience sake, but 
reference to Mr Gavitt's little book will show that the 
Settlement is now fully established in the four quarters 
-of the world. In Far Japan there are two extremely 
interesting Settlements— one in Kyoto, called "Airinsha," 
or the " House of Neighbourly Love," and the other in 
Tokyo, known as "Kingsley House," after our own 
Iharles Kingsley. 

Will Reason. 
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[Inaugural Address at the opening of Mansfield Hoi 
New Residence, 5lh December 1897] 

'"PHE new teaching concerning the relations of the cul- 
■^ tured to the uncultured classes, which has taken 
shape and expression in the University Settlements, is very 
peculiarly the creation and the growth of out own time, 
or, as those who have reached this year of the reign may 
say, the creation and growth of the later Victorian age. 
This movement will in the future, I am convinced, be 
noted as the most remarkahle outcome and result of all 
the teaching and writing of this age. Also, there can 
be little doubt that, since every human institution must 
continually develop and increase, or as continually de- 
crease and decay, since there is death in standing still, 
the movement represented by these settlements, born but 
yesterday though already so full of vigorous life, is destined 
to grow and to spread, and to play a far greater part in 
the elevation of our race than at present appears probable 
lo the casual observer. I do not say the elevation of 
the masses, for a special reason — namely, that this work 
means the elevation of those who are engaged in it, and 
with them their own class, as well as the elevation of 
Me for whom they work. I look for the contiivia.\. 
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appearance of unexpected developments, unhoped-for 
openings of new work, because such developments are 
the one sure and certain sign of vitality and reality. 
Therefore, we must not be surprised to find here and 
there, as the work of these settlements goes on, the 
appearance of lines of work apparently quite outside 
those originally contemplated by the founders. That 
such a settlement as this should have its own lodging- 
house ; that it should provide legal advice for the working 
men and women ; that it should give a deputy-Mayor to 
the borough : these are among the unexpected new lines 
of work which prove vitality and vigour. The settlement 
has come upon us unostentatiously ; the Press at first 
spoke little about it, the new thing was not understood 
by journalists. It was wisely done. Had it come with 
trumpets and grand inaugurations and professions of work, 
it woutd have called upon its head that instinctive hostility 
of criticism which always awaits one who professes and 
promises great things. Safety lies always in the quiet 
seclusion of unpretending work ; and although we do, from 
time to time, find public mention of what is done by this 
or that settlement, yet its work continues, and will always 
continue, to be carried on quietly among the people for 
whom it is intended, by men, or by men and women, who 
seek not the ordinary rewards of name and fame and money, 
and are contented with the satisfaction that follows after 
effort that is not in vain, and with a life that in the end 
will prove not to have been wasted. 

I am constantly reminded, not only by the University 
Settlement, but by much of the other work which is now 
going on in London, of the early days of the Franciscans. 
What St Francis commanded his followers was, that they 
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should be obedient ; that they should remain in poverty ; 
and that they should be ceUbate. They were to be 
obedient because work of all kinds among men must be 
organised ; very well, that law is in full force in the 
University Settlement. They were to remain in poverty — 
that law is also in force wherever work is done without 
reward or money. They were to be celibate — a custom, 
if not a law, which also prevails in the modem settlement. 
Thus equipped, with these three rules to guide him, the 
Franciscan friar went to live in the poorest and most 
miserable parts of the towns, and worked among the poorest 
and most miserable of the people. When, for instance, 
he came to London, he asked for a piece of ground in 
the shambles, where the cattle and the sheep were daily 
slaughtered ; he put up his first buildings, where is now 
Christ's Hospital, beside the streams of blood that daily 
flowed along the kennel, and amidst the stench of offal and 
of skins. No record exists in detail of the success of their 
early work, but for two hundred years, and until the spirit 
of the order wholly died out, they were deeply loved and 
profoundly venerated by the people of London. That 
was 600 years ago. Between that time and the present 
generation, though there have been many men and women 
devoted to humanitarian work of different kinds — sporadic 
cases, such as those of Raikes, of Buxton, of Howard, of 
Elizabeth Fry — there has been no large organisation, 
such as that of the Franciscans, in the direction of personal 
devotion. We have attempted other forms of philanthropic 
endeavour ; we have created schools and opened churches ; 
we have founded alms-houses ; we have written very fine 
essays on philanthropy; enormoias sums — millions upon 
millions — have been given in charity. In s^ila qI liSs 
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there has been but little improvement; the slums seem 
to grow only worse instead of better, until — when ? where ? 
how? — we know not; but, suddenly as it seemed, unex- 
pected as we thought, there ran through the minds of 
men and women the same words, the same formula, at 
the same time — "Not money, but yourselves." These 
words rang out in trumpet tones in the minds of those 
who heard — "Not money, but yourselves." 

This is not a rhetorical fa^on de parler. It is literally 
true. The note of the new philanthropy is personal 
service ; not money ; not a cheque ; not a subscription 
written ; not speeches on a platform ; not tracts ; not 
articles in Quarterly Reviews; none of the old methods: 
but personal service — "Not money, but yourselves." Now, 
if we ask how this conviction — that personal service is 
the one thing needful — arose, I think we need not go 
farther back than to Carlyle. If you look into his "Past 
and Present," into his "Chartism," you will find the germ 
of the doctrine of personal service there. You will also 
find it in Kingsley's "Alton Locke," but that author 
could not wholly grasp the doctrine. You will find a 
certain broad humanitarian view, which seems to include 
this teaching, scattered up and down the pages of Robert 
Browning ; or you will find it plainly taught by Ruskin. 
If, however, Carlyle preached this doctrine, it may be 
asked why it was not carried into practice for fifty years 
after he taught it The reason is that Carlyle was that 
much, at least, before his time. A prophet before his 
time speaks to the winds. Carlyle's teaching has not 
been entirely understood; some of it is only now appeal- 
ing to a generation which has advanced so far as to 
understand it. In the old days— I speak of my own 
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rsonal experience as a young man when first I read 
Carlyle — his readers were lifted by certain of his chapters 
or pages into regions of thought which were to them 
purely imaginary — the lovely creation of a mere dreamer; 
they wandered in those regions with the help and guid- 
ance of their prophet, but they never conceived the 
possibility of the dream becoming realised. Kingsley 
himself was in some respects before his age; but yet, as 
I have said above of his "Alton Locke," his grasp of 
what would now be the strong central thought was 
hesitating. Carlyle, you see, was in advance even of 
Kingsley. 

It may be contended that literature does not inspire the 
world so much as it formulates their thought and guides 
them, by giving expression to the vague and floating 
ideas of the time; or that upon these ideas the teacher 
builds up a teaching or a philosophy which would be 
impossible but for them. Carlyle, for instance, preaches 
a humanity far in advance of his own time : the world 
does not understand; a few here and there, and only a 
few, understand ; they understand in part ; then they 
preach and teach what they understand. Literature in 
such a case has not directly inspired the multitude, but 
only the few. These few were men like Maurice, Kingsley, 
Frederick Robertson; they, in turn, preached what had 
gone home to their own souls : and so the new doctrine 
of the responsibility of mau for his brother, and the duty 
of personal service, spread and deepened, wave after wave, 
over the whole nation, until it reached every one who 
could be fired with noble impulses, who could be driven 
forth to practical work based on these impulses. So that 
now there is nothing strange, nothing new, nothing die^^Ki, 
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in the doctrine that the highest form of humajiitarian 
work, the truest charity, one even thinks the only real 
charity, is the personal service for which this settlement 
exists. Let me only mention the names of those pioneers 
of personal service^ John Richard Green, Edward Denison, 
and Arnold Toynbee; all, alas! dead, though all of them 
might well be living now. Consider only how great a 
flame they kindled in the hearts of the young and generous. 
They worked separately, because it was not possible for 
them to find fellow-workers; they worked in silence. Not 
till after their death did the world understand the nature 
and importance of their work; not till they had taken 
their hands from the plough did the world understand 
how straight and clean and deep was their furrow. They 
have found successors, no longer working singly, but in 
an organised company; and they have raised the level of 
humanity by the practical example of a teaching which 
the Protestant Church has always recognised and never 
understood. "Not money," was the voice in the air; 
"not money, but yourselves." 

Literature, then, can only inspire minds already ripe 
for inspiration. Then, and then only, can the writer or 
the preacher speak with the certainty of success. For 
the word spoken at the moment when the mind is ready 
is like the light applied to the train of powder. Such 
a word spoken at such a moment is of rare occurrence, 
but it is not unknown. He who speaks it must himself 
be saturated with the ideas of the day. He then puts into 
shape, in the form of a sermon, or of an essay, or of a 
poem, or of a play, or of fiction, into words, into characters, 
into scenes, these ideals and these aspirations. Probably 
it is often done unconsciously. The writer knows his 
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own ideals; he has worked them out for himself; he does 
not realise that they may also helong to the whole of 
the class which can think; he puts forth his work, and, 
lo ! in a moment the blaze of light in response, for he 
has involuntarily given notice to, clothed with words, the 
thoughts of his own generation. Such an illustration is 
found in Mrs Humphrey Ward's "Robert Elscoere." The 
success of that book, quite apart from its very great 
literary merits, was undoubtedly due to the fact that it 
appealed in its aspirations and its ideals to the thoughts 
of thousands who were ready for broader views of humanity 
and religion, for proclaiming things which they themselves 
felt but wanted the power to clothe with words. And 
the book succeeded the more readily because its views 
were presented in the form of fiction. The national mind 
at this time is accustomed to that form of expression. It 
is more easily moved by fiction than by poetry, by teach- 
ing, or by the sermon. It succeeded practically, and with 
a success far beyond the mere delight of the moment, as 
is proved by the estabUshment of the University Hall and 
the Passmore Edwards Settlement. But above all, and 
to repeat, the success of "Robert Elsmere" was in great 
measure due to the fact that the book and the moment 
were ready for each other. 

Let us turn from the influence of literature to this 
Settlement itself. When one considers what is being 
done in this place — the group of societies scattered about 
this centre; the 3000 members of these societies; the 
eminently practical work that is going on ; the public 
spirit of its leaders ; the lectures, classes, concerts ; the 
clubs; the lodging-house; the benefit societies ; the music; 
brotherhood society — one is tempted to compare the 
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privities and advantages enjoyed at the present day by 
the working-classes of this great city with the utter neglect 
under which they laboured a hundred years ago. 

I have recently had occasion to investigate the condition 
of the riverside population of the last century. I venture 
to afflict your ears with a very brief description of that 
part of London. You will believe me when I assure 
you that I am not able — simply not able— to set forth 
the whole truth, or anything like the whole truth. The 
population of London between the Tower and Shadwell, 
where houses then ceased, was wholly engaged upon 
work connected with the Port of London and its shipping. 
That is to say, they were hoatbuilders, mast and rope 
makers, block makers, sail makers, and so forth. This 
part of London also provided all the men engaged in 
loading and unloading the ships which at that time took 
in and unloaded cargo in the middle of the river. The 
people, taken as a whole, were the most abandoned and 
dissolute ever known. Every man of the stevedores, of 
the barge and lightermenj of the boatmen, was a robber 
and a thief: all together daily plundered the cargoes of 
the ships. They robbed the cargoes of big things ; they 
stole little things; every day they went ashore with the 
goods they stole j every other house was a receiving- 
house and a tavern. The men spent their unholy gains 
in drink. Their children grew up without the least 
tincture of education, in an atmosphere of crime and 
drunkenness ; while of virtue, modesty, honesty, there was 
not a trace. Nobody was any the better for the money 
gained by robbery, but only so much the worse. Their 
personal habits were to the last degree disgusting. The 
women wore a gown of Sonne thick stuff which they never 
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Ehanged; they wore no hat or bonnet, but in cold 
Veather a kerchief over the head and tied under the 
^ehin ; they never combed their hair, which fell in rats' 
1 their shoulders ; they fought with fists, like the 
^en, in a ring ; they drank like the men ; they cursed 
; like the men ; and like the men they all died 
■ young by the diseases belonging to their way of life. It 
will he asked if there were no churches. There were 
several churches : that of St Katherine's by the Tower ; 
of St John's, Wapping ; of St Paul's, Shadwell ; of Lime- 
house; churches in the very midst of this delightful 
society ; churches with the machinery complete of clergy, 
services, and schools. Why, then, was there nothing done 
to check this state of things ? One has no wish to attack 
one's own grandfathers, but we must remember the theory 
of the church of the last century. The doors were open 
on Sundays, and sometimes on week-days, for those who 
chose to come. The clergy were always ready to attend 
the sick and the dying lahen they were invited. But they 
waited, you see, to be invited ; they waited for the people 
to come to church. That they should themselves go 
among the people and teach and testify and administer 
^^Lind show by example was not yet part of their daily 
^^Bfrork, or part of the work of the church. 
^^H - Now all is changed. It is a missionary church ; the 
^^^Elergy go everywhere ; they visit ; they reprove ; they relieve 
^^H^t — they do, in a word, all that a clergy can be expected 
^^^k) do, as much in every parish as any one man or any 
two men can do. When all is done that they can do, 
there remains so much. In this work the clergy of all 
the churches should be united, for there is room for all. 
tEspecially is there room for the efforts of young men, who 
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bring the light and beauty of ordered recreation into the 
elevation of the people. Sometimes, I am told, these new 
missionaries of a Christianity which makes the higher life 
a part of their religion, feel discouraged among a mass 
which seems to refuse their leavening. At such times let 
them take heart by thinking what these people were like 
before any personal efforts at all were made among them ; 
let them remember the changed conditions under which 
the children are now brought up ; let them remember the 
thousands of good men and true who are now in their 
societies, and so take heart. And as for myself and the 
men hke me, who feel in the presence of their great and 
noble work that we are but drones outside the hive of 
workers, we can but say, while we look round at the present 
and look back at the past, that we thank God for the new 
spirit that is abroad among us — the spirit which sends our 
young men and maidens to carry hght and heaUng and 
a nobler life and higher thoughts among those who have 
to dwell in the darker places of our great cities. 





UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENTS* 

tOURTEEN years ^o a paper published in this 
Review suggested " University settlements in our 
great towns." There are now Toynbee Hall, Oxford 
House, Mansfield House, the Bermondsey Settlement, 
Cambridge House, Caius House, Chalfont House, Newman 
House, Browning Hall, the Passmore Edwards Settlement, 
the Southwark Ladies' Settlement, the Women's Settlement 
in Canning Town, and May field House in London. 
There are settlements in Glasgow, Bristol, Manchester, 
and Edinburgh. There are Hull House in Chicago, 
Andover House in Boston, besides perhaps twenty others 
in different cities of America. 

The paper was an expression of what was in many 
minds and of what others' work had prepared. The 
movement which followed its publication was an indica- 
tion of a strong stream of thought already running. 

After fourteen years, therefore, the question to be 
asked by those who would estimate the value of settle- 
ments is not, "What did the paper say?" but, "What 
did it mean, and how far have existing settlements carried 
out the meaning?" 

Fourteen years ago there was a stirring in the waters 
of benevolence which are for the healing of the weak. 
Men and women felt a new impulse towards doing good, 
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and that impulse took shape in the creation of thesft 
Halls and Houses. What was the impulse? Why has 
" the plan of settlement " extended ? 

Three causes may be suggested. 

I. DistniBt of Machineiy. — Many people become dis- 
trustful of the machinery for doing good. Men at the 
Universities, especially those who directly or indirectly 
felt the influence of T. H. Green, were asking for some 
other way than that of institutions by which to reach 
their neighbours. They heard the " bitter cry " of the 
poor; they were conscious of something wrong under- 
neath modem progress ; they realised that free trade, 
reform bills, philanthropic activity, and missions had 
made neither health nor wealth. They were drawn to 
do something for the poor. Charity organisation societies 
had taught them not to give doles ; they had turned from 
preachers who said, " Give np your business and live as 
monks " ; they were not contented with reformers who 
came saying, "Change the laws, and all will be well," 
nor philanthropists who said, "Support our charity to 
meet the need," nor with religious teachers who said, 
" Subscribe to our church or mission." 

They felt that they were hound to be themselves true 
to the call which had summoned them to the business 
and enjoyment of life, and they distrusted machinery. 
The poor law, the chief machine, seemed to have developed 
pauperism, fostering the spirit which "bullies or cringes." 
Societies had become empty shells, occupied only by 
officials, who had found pleasant quarters in the forms 
created by the Ufe gift of the founders. Missions in 
making proselytes seemed sometimes to corrupt men. 

Philanthropy, indeed, appeared to many to be a sort 
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of mechanical figure beautifully framed by men to do 
their duty to their brother men — made with long arms, 
so as to reach ail needs, and with iron frame, so as to be 
never tired. It saved its inventors all further care beyond 
that of supplying it with money. Drop in a coin, and 
the duty to a neighbour was done. But duty so done 
proved often more harmful than helpful. A society acting 
by rules sometimes patched "hearts which were breaking 
with handful s of coals and rice." The best-devised 
mechanism can have neither eyes nor feeling. It must 
act blindly, and cannot evoke gratitude. 

Thus it came about that a group of men and women 
at the Universities distrusted machinery for doing good. 
They were between two duties. On the one side they 
were bound to be true to themselves and do their own 
work. On the other side they were bound by other means 
than by votes and subscriptions to meet the needs of the 
poor. They welcomed, therefore, the proposal for a settle- 
ment where they might live their own lives and also make 
friends among the poor. 

n. Demand for more Information. —Alongside of this 
distrust of machinery was a demand for more accurate 
information as to the condition of the people, as to their 
thoughts and their hopes. The sensational descriptions 
of the ill-housed, the ill-paid, and the ignorant had roughly 
awakened easy-going citizens, but those descriptions did 
not give assurance that they represented facts or their 
meaning. A generation which had breathed something 
of the modern scientific spirit was not content with hear- 
say knowledge and with sentimental references ; it required 
facts and figures — critical investigation into the causes of 
poverty and personal knowledge of the poor. Thus it 
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was that many men and women received with favour a 
proposal that they themselves should go and live in a 
neighbourhood where they would come into contact with 
the industrial classes, see with their own eyes their houses 
and surroundings, and hear from their own lips how 
they lived. 

m. Growth of the Human Spirit. — The human spirit 
is always growing in strength. It bursts traditions as the 
life in a tree bursts the bark which protected its tender 
age. It strains to reach beyond class distinctions, old 
habits, party lines, and anything which hinders man from 
helping man. Nowhere is the growth of this human spirit 
more evident than at the Universities. 

Fourteen years ago there was a clear recognition that 
old forms of benevolence were often patronising in charac- 
ter, that charities and missions often assumed a superiority 
in their supporters, and that sectarian philanthropy often 
developed party bitterness. Many men and women, there- 
fore, anxious to assert their fellowship with the poor, 
resented the ways which in the name of love made their 
brothers humble themselves to take gifts. They did not 
want to appear as "benefactors" or as "missionaries." 
They had no belief in their nostrum as a Morrison's pill 
for the cure of all evils. Their desire was, as human 
beings, to help human beings, and their human feeling 
protested against forms of help which put the interest of 
a class or of a party before that of individuals, reaching 
out handfuls of gifts across impassable gulfs and making 
party shibboleths the condition of association. 

Working people, on the other side, under the influence 
of the same human spirit, had come more and more to 
resent exclusion from the good things enjoyed by other 
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s. They wanted to know more of what their richer 
iieighbours did, and, at any rate, before heaving a brick 
aristocrat, they desired to find out something about 

Thus it was that a way was prepared for a suggestion 
Btiiat members of the University might live as neighbours 
■of the poor, and, without affecting the superiority of an 
fftscetic life, or claiming to have come as teachers, or having 
pftny sectarian object, might form the friendships which are 
channels of all true service. 

The establishment of settlements is the work of those 
who believe that the gifts to modern times are good; that 
culture is gain, not loss; that cleanliness is better than 
dirt, beauty better than ugliness, knowledge better than 
ignorance — Isaacs not to be sacrificed. Settlements stand 
as an acknowledgment of the claims of all the citizens to 
a share in these good things, and as a protest against 
meeting those claims by the substitution of philanthropic 
machinery for human hands and personal knowledge. 
They express the desire on the part of those "who have" 
to see, to know, and to serve those "who have not." 

How far have SettlemeutB encceeded 7 — Settlements 
are not to be judged out of the mouths of their critics 
or supporters. Both try them by measures used for weigh- 
ing and testing things seen and felt. They fasten, therefore, 
on what is done for education, for relief, or for entertain- 
ment, and they give praise or blame. They compare the 
lists of classes, the results of examinations; they count up 
the number relieved or converted; they get out accounts of 
entertainments, and say, "How small," or "How great." 
It may be, it probably is, the case that much of the strength 
tof settlements has gone to such objects, and that some of 
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the Houses and Halls have becorne identified with special 
methods and special objects. But my claim is that settle- 
ments are not fairly judged by such standards. 

A Settlement as it geem^. — Toynbee Hall, for example, 
is not what it seems. The visitor who, Baedeker in hand, 
is shown over the lecture-room, the library, and the class 
rooms, and hears that there are looo or 1500 students, 
imagines that the sitting-rooms and bedrooms are occupied 
by men who give up their time to teaching and lecturing. 
"All the residents are, I suppose, professors," is a frequent 
American comment. Such visitors are apt to go away 
regarding the place as a centre of education. 

If, however, the visitor happens to be told that most 
of the residents concern themselves with other objects, 
he makes up his mind that this object must he "temper- 
ance" or "conversion." He asks, "What is the effect 
of the work on the criminal population?" "Are the 
lowest people attracted ? " " What is the spiritual outcome 
of the movement?" He gets, perhaps, as an answer, "that 
spiritual results are not visible," "that the residents have 
friends and acquaintances of all sorts," "that there is no 
common action which could be called the work of the 
place." He feels that his questions may have been im- 
pertinent, and he goes away somewhat confused, but on 
the whole assured that the place is a sort of a mission. 

If a visitor with more time or perseverance arrives in 
the evening) he finds, perhaps, the lecture-room filled by 
Dr Gardiner's history students or Mr Rudler's geology 
students, the class-rooms occupied by small groups study- 
ing English or foreign literature, the principles of science 
or economics, the laboratory in the hands of a few prac- 
tical workers, the Ubrary in the use of its quiet readers, 
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club-room noisy with the hum of talk about excur- 
sions, entertainments, and parties to be undertaken by the 
Students' Union. He is told that the distinction of all 
the educational work is that it is for the encouragement of 
knowledge which is not saleable, that lectures and classes 
aim at adding joy to life rather than of pence to wages, 
that their object is the better use of leisure time rather 
than of work time. He then determines that the place is 
a sort of polytechnic, with "university" classes in place 
of "technical" classes ; he wonders so much is done 
without endowment; he criticises or admires. But when, 
the next moment, he goes into the drawing-room to find 
a party of Whitechapel neighbours or of East London 
teachers in the hands of a host with whom they are making 
merry, and passes by the tennis-court, which is occupied 
by an ambulance corps, into the dining-room, to find a 
conference of trade unionists, co-operators, or friendly 
society members discussing with leading thinkers and 
poUticians some matter of policy or economy, he is 
again confused, but still fits in what he sees to his con- 
ception of the place as a charitable institution. 

Or, once more, if a visitor comes to stay for a few days, 
and gets into conversation with the residents, he will 
probably be surprised at the new knowledge he almost 
unconsciously acquires. He will, as he listens to some 
casual talk, shape for himself a new idea of what is done 
by guardians or vestrymen ; he will discover the part which 
local government plays in life, and learn how trades unions, 
co-operative societies, and friendly societies are worked; 
he will get new light on clubs, and be set thinking about 
measures of reform and development. Further and more 
private talk with individuals will put him in possession of 
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strange facts and figures, clothed in humanity by reason 
of the narrator's intimacy with the hves of his neighbours. 
He will feel the importance of such knowledge to all who 
speak, write, vote, or legislate. He will no longer wonder 
at mistakes in philanthropy or legislation while such ignor- 
ance exists as to the hopes and reeds of the poor. He 
will go away thinking that Toynbee Hall is a sort of bureau 
of social information. 

A Settlement as it Ib. — Toynbee Hall seems to its 
visitors to be a centre of education, a mission, a centre of 
social effort. It may be so ; but the visitors miss the truth 
that the place is a dub house in Whitechapel occupied by 
men who do citizens' duty in the neighbourhood. The 
residents are not as a body concerned for education, 
teetotalism, poor relief, or any special or sectarian object. 
Each one leads his own life, earns his own living, and 
does his duty in his own way. Catholic, Churchman, Jew, 
Dissenter, and Agnostic, they live together and strengthen 
one another by what each contributes to the common 
opinion. There iS no such thing as a "Toynbee Hall 
policy," and it is never true to say that "Toynbee Hall" 
favoured one candidate in an election, or that it stands 
for any special form of religion. A few men with their 
own bread to earn, with their own lives to enjoy, with 
their own sense of social debt, come to live together. No 
one surrenders what he has found to be good for his own 
growth ; each man pursues his own vocation and keeps 
the environment of a cultured life. There is no affectation 
of equality with neighbours by the adoption of mean or 
dirty habits. There is no appearance of sacrifice. The 
men live their own hves in Whitechapel instead of in West 
London, and do— what is required of every citizen — 
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^citizens' duties in their own neighbourhood. If those 
duties seem to a man to include the preaching of his own 
faith, he dehvers his own soul and tells his gospel when 
he visits in a club or teaches in a class. There is no 
limit put on any form of earnestness so long as it is the 
man, and not the pkce, who is committed. 

The same impulse which has created settlements has led 
many men to take lodgings and, alone or with one or two 
friends, live in East London. They have thus found 
duties to their hands and made links with their neigh- 
bours; but, notwithstanding striking examples of success, 
my present judgment favours the plan of a community. 
In a settlement no resident loses his individuality, but 
the criticism of his peers keeps up his standard of order 
and cleanliness, while it checks the development of fads 
and of sloth. A place like Toynbee Hall may offer what 
seems to be more comfort than is possible in East End 
lodgings, but it requires what is often a greater sacrifice — 
the surrender of self-will and of will-worship. Moreover, 
although no man loses his individuality in a settlement, 
each is stronger as a member of a body in touch with 
many interests than as a lonely lodger ; he gets strength 
by what his mates are, and he gives strength by what he 
is. In fact, true individuality survives, I think, better in a 
settlement than in lodgings, where eccentricities are often 
cherished, and where useful conventions succumb to the 
influences of East London. 

Toynbee Hall is not what it seems. Imitators who 
begin by building lecture-rooms and by starting schemes 
for education and relief, make the same mistake as those 
who followed our Lord because He made the sick man 
take up his bed, and not because He forgave sins. True 
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imitation is when half-a-dozen men or women set on 
social service go and live among the poor. They may 
take a house or occupy a block in an artisans' dwel- 
ling, and they may begin without a subscription Ust or 
an advertisement. Out of their common life various 
activities will develop, and the needs they discover they 
will meet. 

Toynbee Hal! seems to be a centre of education, 
mission, a polytechnic, another example of philanthropic 
machinery; it is really a club, and the various activities 
have their root and their life in the individuality of its 
members. 

Test of Settlement's Snccess. — It is as an effort of the 
human spirit to do human work that a settlement must 
be judged. Its classes, its social schemes, are not so 
true a test of its success as its effect in establishing friend- 
ship between man and man. 

If from this point of view I were asked what Toynbee 
Hall has done, I should answer: (i) It has tended to 
mitigate class suspicion; (2) it has helped Eo inspire local 
government with a higher spirit. 

I. It has tended to mitigate class suspicion. East 
London and West London suspect each other. The 
poor, when they hear of a rich man's philanthropy, say, 
" Does he serve God for nought ? " They reckon up 
the activities of the clergy with the reflection that they 
work to make converts or for promotion, and they imagine 
that public men seek their votes in order to get place 
for themselves. The rich on their side suspect the poor : 
they are half afraid they may rebel ; they think an act 
. of poUteness is a sort of begging ; they see vindictive 
designs in their policy, and imagine that because they 
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""have no stake in the nation, they have no common 
interests with themselves. 

Toynbee Hail has puzzled its neighbours, who had 
such opinions. For a long time all sorts of motives 
were put to its credit. "Wait a bit," it was said, "and 
the people who go there will be called to a prayer 
meeting"; or, "you will see it is a dodge of Tories — of 
Liberals — of Socialists to gel votes." It was five or six 
years after its opening that a speaker at a meeting of a 
friendly society confessed that up to that time his society 
had held aloof, suspecting some design to steal from 
people their independence. Up to the present time 
many neighbours remain unconvinced, and any appear- 
ance of special sympathy at times of crisis would be 
sufficient to get the place classed as Tory or Radical, 
Church 01 Chapel. 

But on the whole the policy of the last thirteen years 
has shaken old prejudices. When in the same house 
is found both a Moderate and a Progressive member of 
the London School Board, when one resident is known 
as a Tory and another as a Radical, when at the dock 
strike service was rendered and no credh taken, when 
at times of distress the place has not been used as a 
centre of relief, and when it is realised that the residents 
give their time from a sense of duty, the belief is en- 
couraged that it is not to advance any party interest 
that the place is established. Wheuj further, it is realised 
that earnest believers in different creeds work together 
in friendship — remain true to themselves and yet push 
towards the same ends — another idea of the meaning of 
religion is developed. 
^X.A shake has thus been given to the habit of suspicion ; 
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but, more than this, individual friendships have been 
foimed, along which currents of good feeling run from 
class to class. At first men have met their neighbours 
as members of a committee ; they have, perhaps, taken part 
in the administration of relief, or joined in a game at a 
club, or spoken in a debate. They have made acquaint- 
ance naturally on an equal footing, and in some cases 
acquaintance has ripened into friendship. Two men bom 
in different circumstances, educated by different means, 
occupied in different work, have in such meeting felt 
themselves akin. They have become friends and sharers 
in each other's strength. And because they are friends 
their eyes have been opened to see the good in their 
friend's friends. Poor men have seen that the rich are 
not what they are pictured by orators, and the rich have 
found that the poor have virtues not always expressed 
by their language. 

There are few parties which have left happier memories 
than those at which some resident has received together 
friends made in the West and in the East All the 
guests have felt at their ease. They have come with 
different pasts and different hopes, but the common 
intimacy with their host provokes such trust that they 
enjoy their differences. Many are the testimonies received 
as to the pleasure experienced in forming acquaintances 
in a new class. 

It would obviously be absurd to expect that twenty men 
living in Whitechapel should make any evident mark on 
the public opinion of half-a-million of people, but for 
my part 1 am convinced that, as a result of their settle- 
ment, there is an increase of good-will. 

. In the second place, I think Toynbee Hall has 
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helped to inspire local govermnent with a higher spirit. 
It is a true instinct which makes people distrust machinery, 
but it is obvious that if humanity is to operate effectively 
in raising society it must be by means of organisations 
and officials. Local government is in East London the 
most effective of such organisations, and is gradually 
absorbing many of the functions of the Church and of 
charity. It more and more has under its care the schools 
of the children and the classes of the adults ; it provides 
for health and recreation, for the relief of the weak and 
the training of the strong. School managers are making 
the Board Schools delightful by the new interests they 
introduce. District Councils secure health by means of 
clean streets and sound houses ; they open spaces, build 
libraries, and put public halls within easy reach of their 
constituents. Guardians are making their infirmaries 
model hospitals, their workhouses training homes, and 
their methods of relief a stimulus to exertion. People 
who are weary with the competition of chariries, with 
the constant appeals and advertisements, turn with relief 
to the municipal system. They are pained by the quarrels 
of Church and Dissent, by the exaggeration and depre- 
ciation of efforts, and they more and more depend on 
Boards and Councils. Local Government is, indeed, the 
hope of East London, but the hope grows faint under 
pressure of the thought that East Londoners are too 
busy or too crushed to serve on boards and councils. 

No one lives in East London of his own will. Its 
inhabitants are either striving to move out of it or unable 
to do so. The wonder, indeed, is that local government 
is as good as it is. But it is not good, and in some 
bad. It is often wanting in knowledge, and 
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is therefore unconscious of abuses which would not be 
endured in West London ; it rarely understands economy 
— the economy of wise eipenditure or of business control 
— and it is wanting in the public spirit which breaks from 
old traditions. The faults are accidental, not inherent 
If the abuses of smelts, smoke, dirt, and noise are 
pointed out, they are recognised; if the needs of the 
people are put alongside of the old customs of the Board, 
they are often allowed ; if someone appears who has 
knowledge of accounts, and shows faith in his policy, 
his lead is accepted. 

Local government in East London needs the presence 
of a few people who will formulate its mission. To some 
degree this has been done by the residents of Toynbee 
Hall. Some of them as members of boards, all of them 
as neighbours, have shown something of what is not 
done and of what might be done. Whitechapel has 
been moved to get a library; political parties have been 
induced to adopt a social programme; the police have 
been encouraged to enforce order in back streets. 

A new spirit is moving over local government. It is 
obviously impossible to put its presence to the credit of 
Toynbee Hall; but it is fair to say that its residents 
have contributed by the share they have actively taken 
as members of various hoards, as well as by the influence 
they have exerted. What is still wanting to the efficiency 
of the boards is the business power which understands 
economy. Grants in aid of rates have developed a policy 
which doles always develop. Local legislators become 
more concerned in getting money to spend than in 
economical management. If business men, with the 
capacity which has created great private establishments, 
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L would come as residents, they might make local govern- 
ment strong enough to prevent some threatened eviis, 

A settlement, by bringing into a neighbourhood people 
whose training makes them sensible to abuses, and whose 
humanity makes them conscious of other needs, does 
what machinery as machinery cannot do. It fits supply 
and demand ; it adapts itself to changing circumstances ; 
it yields and goes forward ; it follows or guides, accord- 
ing to the moment's need; it turns an organisation 
which might be a mere machine into a living human 
force. Above all, it brings nien into touch with men, 
and, by making them fuller characters, enriches their 
work. 

Thus up to a degree, taking Toynbee Hall as an 
example, settlements have put something human alongside 
the necessary machinery. But the end is far off; settle- 
ments are too few, and they have too often yielded to 
the temptation to rival other organisations with a show 
of their works. 

It is a surprise to some of us that settlements are so 
few, and the question is sometimes asked, whether it is 
because the life is so interesting that it appeals to no sense 
of sacrifice, or whether it is because the sacrifice of leaving 
"a West End society" is too great. 

I have written this paper believing in neither of these 
reasons, but believing rather that men do not understand 
the meaning of a settlement. 

There is as much good-will to day as there was fourteen 
years ago ; there is more knowledge. Men and women, 
conscious of other needs, are more conscious that 
machinery fails. They are anxious to avert the ills which 
society, and are ready themselves to do their 
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part. It is because settlements seem to be "a fad" — an 
experiment of " cranks " — or another mechanical invention, 
that they keep aloof. 

I have, therefore, written this paper to show that a 
settlement is simply a means by which men or women 
may share themselves with their neighbours ; a club-house 
in an industrial district, where the condition of member- 
ship is the performance of a citizen's duty; a house 
among the poor, where the residents may make friends 
with the poor. 

Samuel A. Barnbtt. 
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f~\F late years a great change has come over the settle- 
^^ ments, both in England and America. The primary 
idea of the settlement has always been, of course, to afford 
a centre from which the neighbourhood spirit and the 
spirit of brotherhood shall emanate ; but a considerable 
amount of doubt has been expressed as to the part the 
settlement should play in the public life of the district. 
It is no longer under dispute that the residents of any 
settlement are justified in occupying positions on public 
bodies, although, even within my own recollection, 
criticisms have been made of the efforts of various settle- 
ments to influence through public work the life of the 
people in any locality. Such criticisms, however, may be 
for the most part neglected : they are extraneous, and 
seldom come from men who are actually engaged in social 
work either in East or South London, or in the poorer 
districts of any of our great cities. The critic usually 
contends that it is impossible to dissociate the work of 
social reform on a public body from ordinary party 
politics. His advice is to avoid even the appearance of 
evil — evil in this case being partisanship. The only 
answer to this is, that if party politics be so definitely 
associated with the work of local administration and 
municipal life, then the sooner we begin to discriminate 
and dissociate the two the better it will be for our great 
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cities. It behoves the settlements to prove that the con- 
tention of Professor Bryce, who urged them to enter the 
sphere of "pure politics," is sound and reasonable, and 
all experience has emphasised the truth of his words. So 
far back as the opening of Toynbee Hall the settlement 
has been called upon to fill the gap which the absence 
of men of leisure and education has left in our poor 
districts. On that occasion Mr Lyttleton Gell pointed 
out that underlying ail out municipal life was the idea 
of such a leisured educated class. We do not pay men 
to take oiEce and serve the people ; the supposition is 
that there are men only too glad to do it— willing, that 
is, to devote a considerable amount of time to the 
administration of public affairs. In East and South 
London, if anywhere, there is need for such men, and 
here comes in the value of the settlement, which can, 
if it will, assist in educating the civic conscience in form- 
ing and crystallising public opinion, in supplying men 
to initiate and carry out various social reforms. London 
is too large ; the geographical distance which separates 
the rich from the poor is almost commensurate with the 
width of the gulf which yawns between the two classes so far 
as sympathies and interests are concerned. Can there be 
a more painful symptom of the disease which afflicts the 
body politic than the army of unemployed to be found 
on either side of London? The idlers of the East who 
cannot find work contrasted with the idlers of the West 
who have no need or desire to work. If the thousands 
of men in West London who have little or nothing to do 
except " moon " up and down Piccadilly and Regent 
Street could only be persuaded that there is useful and 
honourable work to be done in the great industrial centres 
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upon local bodies, it might possibly be their salvation, 
even if it did not contribute to the solution of any vexed 
social problem. But, as a matter of fact, these men of 
wealth and leisure could do very much if only they were 
very willing. It would be a good thing if the West and 
East could be brought together, and if the suburban 
North could be made to see the true inwardness, the 
titter sordidness of existence \q Walworth, Southwark, or 
Bermondsey. The rich and well-to-do ought to feel their 
lesponsibility for the condition of the poor; ought to do 
something more than to give money in doles of charity ; 
.ought, in fact, to give themselves. I have often said that 
wealthy man with knowledge and sympathy con- 
sented to live in East or South London until the prejudice 
against him had been overcome, he might, both in his 
own individual capacity and as a member of some public 
body, do an enormous amount to change the environment 
and life of the district. It is quite true that he would 
find some difficulty at first in convincing the working- 
man that he had no ulterior motive, that he had no desire 
beyond that of serving and helping his adopted city and 
neighbourhood. But when he had once succeeded, when 
he had once convinced them that he was not seeking his 
own interest and emolument, he would have endless 
opportunities of useful service, and be enabled to shape 
and mould the character of the institutions which govern 
the lives of men. There is a great need for working-class 
representation on our public bodies. The working-man 
makes many mistakes, and often displays little judgment 
in his endeavours to attain the object that he has at heart. 
Nevertheless, he does represent the feeling of his fellows; 
and the settlement would do well to support all honest 
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and intelligent labour candidates. When all is said and 
done, however, there is still room for the settlement 
resident who, by disinterested hard work and honesty of 
purpose, will sooner or later prove that any suspicion 
and distrust that may have been entertained was altogether 
unjustified. After all, the graduate from Oxford or 
Cambridge who goes to East London and settles there 
is less likely to be actuated by impure motives than 
many who offer themselves for election. Other things 
being equal, a man of education, provided that he be 
possessed of a fair amount of practicality and common- 
sense, ought to he extremely useful on any pubhc body. 
His range of ideas gives him truer perspective, his horizon 
is more extended : it is quite possible that he is not an 
extreme supporter of the labour movement, but, just for 
that reason, if he be fairly advanced, he can give most 
valuable and unexpected help. To begin with, he is prob- 
ably an educationalist, and is willing to spend money 
on our schools. He believes in free libraries, technical 
instruction, proper sanitation, well-built houses, recreation 
grounds, public baths, pure water, well-paved streets : 
in all these things he is at one with the labour member, 
and is in all probability more effective in the efforts that 
he makes. The late Professor Thomas Hill Green of 
Oxford illustrates my meaning in the best possible way. 
Although he was one of the profoundest philosophers 
Oitford has produced, he was also, at the same time, a 
practical and progressive reformer in the Council of that 
city. My knowledge of the municipal history of Oxford 
leads me to share the opinion of many of his colleagues 
on that Council, that Green was a real force and strength 
in all municipal undertakings. In those days University 
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Pflq)resentatives were less common than they are now, 
especially in the city of Oxford ; but as a pioneer in 
municipal reform his name ought not to be forgotten. 
The action of Green in Oxford might well be imitated 
in other cities and in the poor districts of London. Some- 
thing has already been done at Toynbee Hall, Oxford 
House, Mansfield House, Browning HaU, and the 
Bermondsey Settlement : but the possibilities of such 
work are almost unlimited, and at present the settle- 
ments are only on the very threshold. 

Mumcipal Wort^If municipal work is to be done at 
all successfully, it is a sine qua non that the resident should 
be fairly permanent — that is, he must be willing to stay at 
least three years. Even this does not give him time to 
win his way into the confidence of the people, and little 
and no good work can be done until he has that confidence. 
A successful administrator must always have a thorough 
knowledge of the social conditions under which the people 
of his district live. He must be cognisant with the trades, 
occupations, and industries which surround him. 

To legislate for a country you must be in touch with the 
people, and know their requirements and desires. To 
administer the law for a municipality it is necessary that 
one should know what goes to make the life of a citizen in 
that town. He cannot properly administer the law unless 
he has something more than a nodding acquaintance with 
it ; neither can he get it changed for the better without mak- 
ing a study of other and more advantageous townships, both 
in England and on the Continent. The nation has con- 
ferred upon the municipality certain powers for regulating 
the life, health, and well-being of the people, and the laws 
■ which make all improvement possible have to be mastered. 
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Toynbee Hall has rendered valuable service to the work 
of local government through Mr Henry Ward, member 
of the L.C.C. for Hoxton, who has for some years been 
working on that body as one who is specially interested 
in all matters connected with the housing of the working- 
classes and sanitary reform. He has three times been 
elected chairman of the VVorks Committee, and in that 
capacity has given his assistance to all judicious advances 
in the direction of municipalisation. Another resident 
is serving on the Mile End Vestry, and a third on the 
Local Administrative Board of Whitechapel. 

Oxford House has no representative at present on any 
public body, but members of that settlement have given 
assistance to the Bethnal Green branch of the Mansion 
House Council on the Dwellings of the Poor, interesting 
themselves in many cases of overcrowding and insanitation 
which are to be found in their district, 

Mansfield House has from the very first made an 
endeavour to influence the public life of West Ham, in 
the southern portion of which it is situated. For nearly 
six years the Warden has been working upon the Town 
Council in such ways as seem most likely to better the 
conditions and the life of the working-classes. West Ham 
is a. borough with a population of over 270,000, and the 
southern portion would have rather the larger half. As 
it is a County Borough with large and extensive powers, 
it is obvious that the work is more complex and wide- 
reaching than that of a London Vestry. The influence 
of the settlement is most clearly seen in the work initiated 
by the Warden himself. Thus the Free Picture Exhibitions, 
which are being held this time for the fourth year, were 
adopted at his suggestion, and have been entirely organised 
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by him. The exhibitions are open each Easter for a 
month, the time being divided between the two largest 
halls in the borough, the Town Hall, Stratford, and the 
Public Hall, Canning Town. Some of the finest pictures 
in England have been exhibited, and the average attendance 
of 130,000 seems to show that this piece of municipal 
enterprise is greatly appreciated by the working - classes. 
Toynbee Hall has a similar exhibition, but the whole 
expense is met by voluntary subscriptions, and the Vestry 
is in no way responsible. Canon Barnett, the pioneer of 
this movement, has for many years past organised these 
exhibitions, and he now has the great satisfaction of 
knowing that a permanent picture gallery, built by Mr 
Passmore Edwards, and maintained out of the rates, will 
be a fitting crown to the unselfish efforts of himself and 
his wife. Mansfield House has, also, through the efforts 
of the Warden, assisted by other members of the Town 
Council, succeeded in obtaining for the people the pubhc 
baths, which have been for so long a crying need in the 
district. Baths ate to be erected both in the north and 
the south of the borough, at a cost of about ^18,000 each. 
The out-lying districts will in all probabihty receive assist- 
ance later on. This is paralleled by the action of Hull 
House Settlement in Chicago, which brought such pressure 
to bear on the City Council that an appropriation of ia,ooo 
dollars was made for what was, I believe, the first free 
public bath in America. In the same way with the free 
library movement. Just as Mansfield House assisted in 
the canvass which obtained free hbraries for West Ham ; 
just as Toynbee Hall has, in a truly missionary spirit, 
assisted that and other efforts: so Hull House became, 
as it were, a branch of the Chicago Free Libraries, which 
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branch was maintained by the Board with two salaried 

librarians, and supplied with English and foreign papers, 
as well as books. 

Another direction in which the residents of the settle- 
ment can devote considerable time and energy with much, 
profit is in the work of sanitation. All except the largest 
towns of England have no option but to administer the 
Public Health Acts of 1875 and the Housing of the 
Working-Classes Act of 1890. The Public Health Acts 
especially are by no means perfect, and many Corporations 
have introduced improvements into their own private bills. 
The L.C.C. in 1891 obtained the Public Health Amend- 
ment Act (London). The first thing for the resident 
to do who serves on a Public Health Committee or 
public body which has control of sanitation, is to see that 
the existing law, however imperfect, is properly adminis- 
tered. This is impossible without a sufficient staff, and, 
accordingly, Mansfield House pressed for an addition to 
the number of sanitary inspectors. I fear that it 
absolutely inevitable that unsanitary conditions will pre- 
vail in all poor and working-class districts, unless the 
most drastic measures are taken to keep the landlord up 
to the mark. Such landlords are often of the worst type. 
One often finds street after street farmed out to an agent, 
who, however anxious he may be to keep the property in 
repair, has little or no power of spending money. A very 
flagrant instance of this was the case of a landlord who 
absolutely refused to allow his rent collector to do any 
repairs at all, preferring to employ another agent, who 
undertook to keep the houses in repair for a nominal 
figure, intending to do little or nothing himself. In new 
districts, the speculating jerry-builder has it very much 
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his own way, for, however strict may be the bye-laws of 
a Council or Vestry, and however vigilant the building 
inspectors, it is next door to impossible to prevent a man 
who is determined to build a bad house from doing so. 
Sometimes houses become insanitary because they have 
not been built in a fit place, A considerable portion of 
the Isle of Dogs and of Canning Town is below the 
Trinity high-water mark, and in such cases it ought to 
be possible to prevent houses from being built until the 
marsh land has been raised above the river level by good 
brick rubbish or ballast. The London County Council 
obtained such powers. West Ham inserted a similar 
clause in their own Corporation Bill, and had it thrown 
out by a Committee of the House of Commons, with the 
result that men are at perfect liberty to build on wet 
marsh land that is sometimes as much as twelve feet 
below high-water mark. It may be said that the average 
resident of a settlement knows nothing about such matters ; 
if this be the case, the sooner he learns the better. But, 
as a matter of fact, we have illustrations which seem to 
prove the contrary. I have already quoted Mr Ward of 
Toynbee Hall as Chairman of the Works Committee of 
the L.C.C., and one who keeps a watchful eye on the 
Works Department of the Council. Two other residents 
also serve on the Local Sanitary Aid Committee — a body 
that endeavours to supplement in helpful ways the work 
of the local authorities. 

Browning Hall, which has hardly been in existence three 
years, has taken an acrive part, through its members, in 
all civic effort. The sub-warden, Mr Bryan, is a member 
of the Vestry— one of six upon that body who are, more or 
1ms, in connection with the settlement. Mr Bryan has 
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since his return rendered very marked service in the matter 
of sanitation. In particular, he brought to light the 
shocking state of affairs which prevailed in one district, 
which was proved by its death-rate to be the plague spot 
of the parish. The alarming prevalence of diphtheria led 
Mr Bryan, in the face of much discouragement, to press 
for invesrigation. And the result disclosed the remark- 
able, but not uncommon, fact that the sewers had been 
badly constructed with a reverse fall ; that they were broken 
and choked, and the whole ground was soaked with sewage. 
The sewers were, of course, relaid, and Mr Bryan was 
thanked by the Vestry for having called its attention to this 
serious scandal. 

The settlements in America have not been behindhand in 
such work, and Hull House again affords a similar illustration. 
Situated as it is in the nineteenth ward, one of the poorest 
wards in the whole city, it was discovered that the garbage 
was rarely property and systematically collected from the 
alleys and side streets. This work is always given out by 
contract, and Miss Jane Addams, the head of Hull House, 
on one occasion sent in a tender with other contractors. 
She did not succeed in obtaining the contract, and the 
obvious reason was that while they intended to "scamp" 
she meant to do the work. Thereupon she succeeded in 
obtaining the appointment of "garbage inspector," her 
business in that capacity being to see that the contractor 
did his duty. The result is that the nineteenth ward is 
one of the cleanest wards in the city. Another resident 
has taken the place of Miss Jane Addams, and other 
settlements are following in the footsteps of Hull House. 
My experience of settlements in America would enable me 
f necessary to give many other illustrations. 
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" Another most important piece of work for the Settle- 
~ ment, a sphere in which the resident should find himself 
quite at home, is to be found in the provision of 
recreation grounds and parks for the people. Mansfield 
House, through its representative, has strongly supported 
the acquisition of these parks. Two of them have been 
purchased outright by the Town Council, and the third 
has been obtained by voluntary subscriptions. It seems 
to me that nothing could be more important than to 
give the Londoner a chance of breathing fresh air. The 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association has done a noble 
work in providing open spaces for the people, and Settle- 
ments have often assisted them in their endeavours. But 
the work needs to be indefinitely extended and developed. 
It should be noted that Browning Hall made an 
attempt to obtain such opportunities for the people of 
Walworth, and failing that, they have, by the help of 
voluntary subscriptions, turned a little graveyard at the 
back of the hall into a public garden and recreation ground. 
Oxford House has treated in a similar way St Matthew's 
Churchyard, which is to be laid out by the M.P.G. 
Association. Philadelphia Settlement induced the Council 
of that city to improve very greatly, and enlat^e, their 
garden ; while Hull House has provided a fine playground 
for the children. As an extension of such work I should 
suggest that more attempts be made by the Settlement 
worker to beautify the district in which the House is 
situated. The warden of Mansfield House, as secretary 
of the Borough Relief Fund, and by the kindness and 
assistance of the Town Council, was enabled to employ 
a lai^e number of men in laying out cricket pitches on 
Wanstead Flats and planting trees in some of the principal 
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streets in the town. There is no reason in the world why 
the streets of East and South London should not be, at 
least partially, redeemed from their utter sordidness by 
the planting of plane and lime trees, which seem to flourish 
even in the London smoke, 

I have left to the last what I consider to be one 
of the most important pieces of work that a Settle- 
ment resident could engage in — I mean the work of 
technical instruction. On all sides we hear the cry for 
more efficient education. Partly by design, and partly by 
accident, funds are forthcoming, at any rate to some extent, 
for the building of technical institutes or the conduct of 
classes in manual training. But everywhere it is a case 
of blind leaders of the blind. There is an utter lack of 
knowledge as to the best method of procedure. The 
Polytechnics have made many mistakes, chiefly owing to 
the fact that they have looked only on the commercial 
side. Here is the opportunity of a man with a University 
education, who can, if he choose, become an expert in 
this subject. His life at the Settlement makes it possible 
for him to assist where assistance is most needed. In this 
connection it might be mentioned that the warden of 
Mansfield House, who is this year Deputy Mayor of the 
Borough, is ex-chairman of the Technical Education Com- 
mittee. It is not denied that this work requires men who 
can give a fair amount of time to it, and who are in addition 
thoroughly trained ; but while we are waiting for such men 
the Settlement can do good work in strengthening the 
committees that have control of technical instruction funds j 
and if they are wise they will discourage the attempts that 
are being made, in forgetfulness of the ideal of education, to 
make our technical schools mere grant-earning institutions. 
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Little or nothing need be said as to the School Board 
* and Board of Guardians, as the ground has been traversed 
quite thoroughly in two other articles contained in this 
book, but it should just be pointed out that a great deal 
more work is being done than the outsider imagines. 
The warden of the Bermondsey Settlement has quite 
recently been elected to a seat on the London School 
Board. Toy n bee Hall had for sorne years two repre- 
sentatives on the same body, and but for a mistake in 
nomination would still be represented there by Mr Bruce. 
Mansfield House had in the same way two of its members 
on the West Ham School Board ; though Messrs Newland 
and Reason have both left the district, the Settlement 
has this year succeeded in placing the sub- warden Mr 
D. S. Crichton in the same posidon. Oxford House, 
though unrepresented at present, has also taken a prominent 
part in the education of children on the London School 
Board, and other Settlements are moving rapidly in the 
same direction. It is needless for me to expatiate upon 
what is par txcelknce the sphere of the University man, 
and 1 content myself with adding that nearly all the 
Settlements have shown their interest in the education 
of the children by allowing their residents to act as School 
Board Managers : work, the importance of which cannot 
well be over-estimated. 

To many Settlements the work of the Poor Law arises 
naturally out of the attempt that is sure to be made, almost 
at the inception of the Settlement, to relieve the distress 
of those who live in the immediate neighbourhood. It is 
perhaps a mistake, but it is a very natural one for the 
poor to make, to suppose that people who come to settle 
amongst them have come in the first place to relieve their 
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poverty ; and, as a matter of fact, some of the Settlements, 
and notably the Women's University Settlement in South- 
wark, have devoted an enormous amount of time to work 
of the Charity Organisation Society, believing that if help 
must be given it should only be after every possible pre- 
caution has been taken. It is not long, therefore, before 
the Settlement finds itself face to face with the question 
of how best to utilise the existing Poor Law, and it has 
been found of the utmost value to have representatives 
sitting on the Board of Guardians. Canon Bamett has 
represented Toynbee Hall upon the Whitechapel Board 
of Guardians, while another resident of the same Settlement 
has served on the Mile End Board. Mansfield House is 
represented by two of its members : Miss Cheetham, who 
is at the head of the Women's Settlement, and Miss 
Kerrison of the Co-operative Home. Bermondsey has a 
Guardian on the St Olave's Union in the person of the 
warden, who strongly believes that there is great need of 
improvement in our dealing with children under the Poor 
Law. 

The Settlement, as it seems to me, has a unique oppor- 
tunity. It comes into a district that is chaotic and dis- 
organised, and proceeds to weld into one harmonious 
whole the broken, and often antagonistic, fragments of 
local life. It gives the people of the district an ideal to 
work for, and calls forth the reserve force which is always 
to be found even in the most apathetic and poverty-stricken 
locality. In this article I am concerned for the most part 
with the question of actual local administration, but I 
am very unwilling to admit that only representatives on 
public bodies are of much value. I can conceive of a 
Settlement greatly influencing the work of local administra- 
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ion without possessing a single representative. Reference 
i already been made to the work of School Board 
Pjtfanagers, and, incidentally, to the help given to local 
^authorities by voluntary Sanitary Aid Committees. I am 
KiOf opinion that every Settlement should have in con- 
Oiection with it a committee of working men with a 
Kjesident to act as secretary, who should devote themselves 
Kjto assisting the medical officer and the sanitary inspectors 
I'Of the locality. The Mansfield House Brotherhood has 
ran this way caused hundreds of cases of insanitation to 
■•be examined into which otherwise might have altogether 
fescaped observation. One practical example may well be 
1 illustration. A member of this society reported 
rthat at a certain house the tenants had been without 
I water since they entered, a period of six weeks, although 
t.they had paid their rent regularly, and the agent did 
' nothing in response to their appeals. Mr Reason, the 
president, at once investigated, and found a condition of 
things that can be better imagined than described. The 
stench was fearful, and several of the children were ill 
and feverish. Urgent representations were made to the 
Sanitary Inspector, who took up the case with prompt 
enei^y. Not only that house, but one or two neighbour- 
ing ones were inspected, with the result that the land- 
lord made a, to him, disastrous appearance before the 
magistrate, and the evils were remedied. Without such 
co-operation, it is impossible for the few inspectors to 
maintain control over several square miles of houses, 
which, experience shows, must all be considered as 
L unsanitary until proved to be otherwise. The residents 
|.at a Settlement should endeavour to make themselves 
icquainted, not only with the laws that govern adminis- 
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traCion, and not merely with, the transactions of the various 
public bodies, but also with the local officials, who are 
much encouraged and strengthened in their action if they 
feel behind them a strong consensus of public opinion. 
My own view is that nearly all the most important reforms 
of the next ten years will come by way of the Town 
Council, the Vestry, the School Board, and the Board 
of Guardians. Lord Rosebery seems, also, to think that 
this is the age of the Council and Local Administration 
as opposed to the House of Commons and Imperial 
legislation; but, even if it were not so, and your House 
of Commons were on the qui vive for every new and 
promising measure of legislation, what would it all amount 
to apart from capacity to administer the law when made ? 
If the Settlements can supply the right men — men of tact 
and character with broad and generous views^there is 
the possibility of great advance, even in East and South 
London. We need men who would settle down and work 
for years at the problem of casual labour or the unem- 
ployed. We need men who would take pains to investi- 
gate the conditions of the poor, and, above all, men who 
are willing to apply the knowledge which has been thus 
obtained. It is not sufficient to collect facts, figures, and 
statistics, and then to use them as a sort of fetish to 
scare off the would-be social reformer. The man who 
is afraid to make a mistake rarely does much that is worth 
remembering. Why should not the "citizen student," as 
a resident at the Settlement has been called, devote him- 
self to helping forward the solution of some part of this 
great poverty problem? On this point I feel inclined 
neither to add to nor detract from the opinion of two 
years ago, as stated in " The Universities and the Social 
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roblem." The poverty which results from casual labour 
and the lack of employment has become a national disease. 
From one point of view it is a national crime, and, as 
such, must be atoned for by long years of ceaseless effort 
to effect the necessary reforms in our existing social system. 
And if we are told that local and imperial legislation for 
these objects is paternal government, and ought not to be 
resorted to in the nineteenth century, let us answer, in the 
words of Sir Arthur Helps, " Never is paternal govern- 
ment so needful as when civilisation is most advanced." 
Here we are crowded together in a place that is " treeless, 
colourless, bathless, mudful, smoke-stained, its amusements 
coarse, the dress of its inhabitants hideous, its food adul- 
terated, its drink pernicious," and, we may add, its houses 
insanitary. Poverty, as Stopford Brooke says, is not merely 
lack of food or ciothes, but "that condition of things 
in which, for lack of means, no true development of the 
natural powers of any man or woman can be reached." 
Using the word in this very true sense, there are hundreds of 
thousands of tnen and women in England who, just because 
they are ignorant and apathetic about these necessaries of 
a higher life, must be raised to see their importance and 
assisted in the obtaining of them. Their environment 
tends to corrupt and demoralise, making the work of 
succeeding generations far more difficult. At present we 
are expecting an evil tree to produce good fruit, untilled 
and untended land to produce a rich harvest. If this is 
the soil in which the future generation has to grow and 
develop, will it develop or degenerate ? This is the question 
we have to answer, and, having answered it in'the only way 
possible, let the resident at the University Settlement con- 
tinue to take an interest even in the petty details of local 
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administration, or the unattractive person of the casual 
labourer, for, as Wordsworth says: 

"He who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath feunilties 
Which he has never used : that thought with him 
Is in its infancy." 

Percy Alden. 
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R A LL Settlements, both in England and America, seem 
■^^ to be begun upon one uniform principle. The 
first object, to which every other is subsidiary, is to make 
friends with the neighbourhood — to become part of its 
common life ; to associate with the people on equal terms, 
without either patronage on the one side or subserviency 
on the other ; to share in the joys and sorrows, the 
occupations and amusements of the people; to bring 
them to regard the members of the Settlements as their 
friends." 

These words of Sir John Gorst admirably sum up the 
spirit in which a true settler approaches the problem he 
has determined to grapple with ; it may be called a spirit 
of undifferentiated helpfulness. But, as soon as he has 
taken up his quarters, and become a veritable neighbour 
to the living men, women, and children, that helpfulness 
must necessarily take on some concrete shape. The needs 
that cry aloud on every hand must be met by something 
more effective than mere sympathetic feeling; this must 
be translated into action — the expenditure of positive effort 
upon actual conditions, with the purpose of achieving a 
definite result. 

There are always two points to be settled : not only 
"What needs to be done?" but also, "What can I do?" 
For the power of universal helpfulness belongs to none 
of us ; we have to confine ourselves to those matters that 
45 
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by reason of our differing abilities, opportunities, previous 
training, and many other considerations, we can do best, 
leaving the rest to comrades who are strong where we 
are weak. 

Since the first impulse to settlement life came trom 
the Universities, and these stil! supply most of the men, 
it is only natural that this question should have been 
answered in large measure by different forms of educa- 
tional activity, for this is, as the writer already quoted 
puts it, the line of least resistance. The field is obviously 
immense, practically unlimited, and is just the one in 
which the man fresh from his own studies feels he can 
do the best work. It is true that actual experience often 
modifies this confidence in important respects. The scholar 
is not necessarily a teacher ; a man may be able to absorb 
information as a sponge soaJts up water, and yet lack the 
power of imparting it to others. He must have not only 
knowledge, but the ability to present it in a manner 
intelligible to the particular persons he has undertaken 
to instruct This means he must speak their language, 
for which something more than a common mother-tongue 
is required. The best form of words, from an abstract 
point of view, will often fail to penetrate minds unaccus- 
tomed to that phraseology. I remember hearing a 
lecturer to an East End audience, who continually cor- 
rected ordinary phrases by a more classical diction ; " If 
a glass of beer is allowed to stand for a time, it becomes 
thick, that is, it aiiai'ns a mucous viscosity." The teacher 
must also have a tactful sympathy which enables him 
to discern just where difficulties are felt — difScuIties that 
would never have been felt or suspected by himself. 
This is what I mean by " speaking their language." 
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is pretty certain, also, that a little experience will 
considerably modify the teacher's estimate of his own 
educational superiority, without assuming at all that he 
was conceited about it to start with. He will find that 
even a University curriculum, with all its apparatus of tutors, 
lectures, classes, and libraries, leaves large provinces of 
knowledge untouched, and is in many ways not so success- 
ful in training the powers of observation and judgment 
as is the rough schooling of a knock-about practical hfe. 
While he has been dealing with books and abstract ideas, 
these men he has begun to teach have been handling 
concrete things. Many of them have travelled a good 
deal and seen many aspects of life hidden even from the 
first-class voyager through many lands. He will learn 
from them to look at matters from points of view that are 
to him starthngly new, and will, sooner or later, oome to 
regard himself as one offering his contributions to the 
common stock of practical wisdom, rather than as one 
standing in the relation of teacher to pupils. Such, at 
least, has been the experience of the present writer. 

But, for all this, the man who is educated in the 
conventional sense of the word, has, truly, unbounded 
opportunities of usefulness, if he will bear in mind these 
considerations and lay aside all "superior person " notions. 
For the man of books possesses many advantages over 
those whose life has led them almost entirely among things 
of immediate practical import; and there are round him, 
wherever he pitches his tent in East or South London, 
thousands of minds starving for the food he can give, 
hitherto denied them, or only doled out in scraps that 
make the hunger more sorely feltj and thousands more 
that may, by appropriate stimulus, be brought to feel and 
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satisfy a need of whicii they were before but dimly 
conscious. It is not only what he can give directly ; it 
is the training in methods of study that he has received, 
and his abiUty to point the way to the immense stores 
of accumulated information that so often are within reach 
but missed for lack of a little guidance, that make hia 
help so valuable. 

As for the field itself, it is exceedingly varied. Just 
as one finds, on exploration, that the region called vaguely, 
in common parlance, " the East End," is really a congeries 
of many large and distinct districts, each with a special 
character of its own, in spite of the wearisome monotony 
in external features, so one finds, also, of the people, that it 
is not only a gross libel for Tennyson's Farmer to say, 
" the poor in a lump is bad " ; it is absurdly inaccurate to 
say they are anything in a lump. It is only those persons, 
possessed of one idea, who work in one rut, that meet only 
one kind of poor people ; as, for example, some who con- 
iine themselves to sifting out applicants for charity, come 
to beUeve that all poor folk are cadgers. 

So the settler finds that he may use his powers in many 
different ways of helping or education. 

I. To begin with, there are a very great number of men 
and women of a pre-Board School age. All those bom 
thirteen years before the passing of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act — roughly, all those of more than thirty-five or forty 
years of age — come within this term ; and it is not astonishing 
that a considerable portion of these are not able to read 
and write. But the expression must not be pressed too 
strictly from a chronological point of view, for the passing 
of the Act was naturally not followed by a perfect system 
of gathering the children into the schools. The meshes 
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of education are still wide enough to let many slip through, 
and when fees had to be paid the number was much greater. 

These grown men and women do not care to make use 
of the evening classes provided by the School Boards. 
They are out of place among the boys and girls not long 
out of the day schools, and are sensitive about display- 
ing their ignorance before a number of possibly not too 
sympathetic young people of superior attainments. There 
is also a rigidity in these classes that is unavoidable where 
grams must be earned and a certain kind of discipline 
maintained, which makes them uncongenial to those who 
are heads of families and do not love to put themselves 
"under authority" overmuch. 

The best way of helping such is to form classes of a 
freer social character, where they will meet only those 
in much the same position as themselves, and will have 
the least possible sense of going back to school again. 
The Friends have shown one most successful way of doing 
this in their early "Sunday Morning Adult Schools," which 
have been so widely imitated. In these the elementary 
subjects of reading, writing, and arithmetic are taken first, 
and afterwards the class turns to discussion of religious 
topics. From the simply educational point of view, of 
course, it is the discussion, not the subject, that is essential. 
Where teachers and members prefer it, the range may 
be over social, literary, or scientific topics. The main 
thing is to obviate the drudgery of elementary learning 
by an atmosphere of good fellowship and ihe introduction 
of what working-men dearly love — discussion on some 
matter of live human interest. Other matters must be 
modified to suit local exigencies. 

II. Then there are those who have passed the school 
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age, the younger men and women who want to use thek 
powers that have been trained, so far, in adding to the 
smattering of learning gained in their all-too-short a course, 
The Board's Continuation Classes are doing excellent work, 
but they do not hy any means absorb all these. They 
are at present very largely composed of boys and girls who 
have only recently left school, for whose capabilities and 
natures the discipline and methods of school are still most. 
appropriate; and their subjects are limited in scope by 
practical considerations. This makes them unsuitable for 
a great many who, without being in any sense unruly 
spirits, find the conditions in force to be restrictions that 
hamper rather than assist; who also desire to pursue lines 
of study not yet found in the curriculum. 

To illustrate by a practical example. I was once re- 
turning with a party of East Enders who had been spending 
Whit-Monday at Oxford. Our compartment was occupied 
by young men, all being somewhere in the early twenties 
or even less. The conversation turned on their favourite 
fiction, and one young iron-worker quite simply mentioned, 
as the author he appreciated most — George Meredith. The 
rest, almost without exception, named other writers of quite 
great rank. 

This is only one of many experiences that have con- 
vinced us who have lived in familiar intercourse with 
working people, that one of the saddest features of our 
social system is the enormous waste of intellect. One 
wonders at the tremendous force of brain power that 
would be at the service of the nation, if all these were 
given ample scojie for development. As it is, countless 
numbers are discouraged and let their abilities run wast^ 
being turned by social pressure away from their natural 
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channels. Others plod on, but for want of that free 
association of mind with mind, that constitutes so 
valuable a part of University training, they make for 
themselves ruts, and are apt to hecome narrow in their 
appreciations. We meet constantly with men who have 
read with astonishing results as to the mastery of detail 
in their favourite authors, but who give one a second 
shock of surprise that, knowing so much, they should yet 
know so little. 

It is just here the man of wider culture may make his 
personal efforts most valuable. By means of circles for 
study, rather than classes, he can introduce new authorities, 
elicit what each student has read, give helpful suggestions 
as to filling up the gaps of knowledge, and illuminate the 
points that rise for discussion out of his wider reading. 
It is here, too, that his own culture will be most helped, 
for those ideas which he has learned to hold in a merely 
traditional or academic maimer — not unknown at our 
Universities— he will be compelled to re-examine from 
fresh points of view, as he is called upon to defend them. 
Nor is there any sphere of helpfulness in which a man can 
more readily win the trust and gratitude of those he is 
trying to aid. Even in the troublous regions of sociology 
and economics, in which, from the intimate relation they 
bear to the conditions of the worker's daily life, such 
strong feelings are mingled with inteUectual concepts, 
difference of opinion will never alter friendship, if the 
opinion be urged without dogmatism, and with a trans- 
parent desire to ascertain the truth. 

How wide is the range of such circles or classes may 
be seen by the reports of the different Settlements, notably 

X of the educational work at Toynbee Hall. Partly from 
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being " the Mother of Settlements," and having had a longer 
experience than all others, partly from having laid great 
stress on the educational side from the beginning, and 
partly from its extremely favourable situation, which is 
so central and easily accessible, Toynbee Hall is 
ahead of all other Settlements in this respect. It may be 
likened to a People's University. There are classes in 
the hterature of classical (including Hebrew) and modem 
languages, in languages themselves; in diiferent branches of 
natural science ; in history ; in economics ; in ethics ; in 
such technical subjects as shorthand, book-keeping, friendly 
society finance, drawing, ambulance, nursing, swimming, 
etc. There are also classes for men of the character 
dicated in the previous section, and afternoon classes for 
girls in subjects ranging from domestic economy to hygiene, 
through ordinary class subjects to such things as musical 
drill, wood-carving, and swimming.* 

Other Settlements have laid more stress on other lines 
of work, and are, from their greater distance from Central 
London, not so well able to get a sufficient supply of able 
teachers. Still, a good deal of excellent work has been 
achieved which is likely to increase every year. The 
better part of the results cannot of course be put into 
figures or tangible form. We have to remember 

"All the world's coitse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up tJie main account." 

But even in the more sternly practical matter of makir^ 
it easier for poor students to win certificates that will 
help them on in the struggle for a living, a goodly record 
• See Appendix E. 
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could be compiled, which would appeal to the most 
matter-of-fact persons. Speaking for our own Settlement, 
Mansfield House, our students have ' gained certificates 
in connection with the Society of Arts, London Matricula- 
tion, and St John's Ambulance Society, all of which are 
in their respective ways commercially valuable; I have 
also by special request coached two men who were seek- 
ing apfwintment as Factory Inspectors, but cannot at the 
moment speak as to the result. 

It seems to me there are great possibilities to be 
developed here. I have several times mentioned the 
Continuation Classes under the School Boards, and in- 
dicated that there is no rivalry with these, but an endeavour 
to be complementary. As a matter of fact, by complying 
with certain structural requirements and putting the classes 
under the supervision of H,M. Inspectors, it is possible 
to receive the same financial aid and recognition by the 
Education Department that the Board's classes receive. 
Nor need this at all interfere with the greater freedom 
I have laid stress upon. One has only to satisfy the 
Inspector that education is really given, and that attend- 
ances have been properly registered ; there is no cast-iron 
examination to he dreaded, and I understand that this 
greater elasticity of method is no drawback, but a positive 
merit in the eyes of H.M. Inspectors. 

In the movement to develop a teal teaching University 
for London out of existing material, there is no reason why 
University Settlements should not bear a useful, though 
humble, part. In the endeavour to make a complete ladder 
from the Board School to the University the need of kindly 
hands to help the student up the rungs must not be for- 
gotten, and it is to offer these that the Settlements exist. 
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III. Another organisation which may be both used and 
helped by Settlements is the Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching. I have made a separate section for 
this, because, in this case, the teaching is supplied from 
outside the ranks of the Settlement and its helpers. What 
is left for these to do is to stimulate the necessary interest, 
provide the local organisation, and sometimes lend the Hall 
in which the lectures are to be given. Toynbee Hall has 
no less than nine of these courses in its twelfth year's report. 
Mansfield House supplied the original stimulus in its district, 
and for some time provided premises and a secretary, and, 
since the Corporation of West Ham made the lectures a 
part of its Technical Education Scheme, it has had other 
lectures in its own hall. The Warden of Browning Hall is 
secretary for his district ; Bermondsey Settlement includes 
among its residents the secretary of the London Society 
itself; Cambridge House, and the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement, which have developed from Trinity Court 
and University Hall respectively, will certainly carry on 
the practice of their progenitors in this respect; while Oxford 
House has made a start this last year, with the aid of the 
London County Council. 

I can speak from personal experience of the keenness 
with which the students at these lectures take up their 
study, the pointed nature of their queries, for the most 
part, and the continuance of the same students in the 
successive courses; while the examiners' reports testify to 
the excellence of the work done. 

IV. It has been assumed in all the previous sec- 
tions that regular attendance is practicable. A very 
large number, however, either cannot, or will not, set 
asi de a certain hour each week, and consequently can- 
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not receive the benefit of systematic study in one 
subject. 

As regards those that cannot, this is mostly due to the 
irregular nature of their work. Of those in constant 
employment, many have to work in alternating periods of 
day and night shifts; others are liable to be called upon 
for overtime; while in the dock districts many caUings, 
being dependent upon the arrival of ships, can hardly be 
said to have any regularity at all. Every day that a vessel 
remains in the docks is grudged. Dockers to unload, ship- 
wrights to repair, and stevedores to load again, crowd 
upon each others' heels, working often night and day until 
the job is done ; and, of course, where special cargoes are 
carried, such as grain or coal, the "cornies" or the 
" coalies " are under the same conditions. All this is 
discouraging to those who hold classes and those who 
wish to attend them, but needs must when Mammon 
drives, and the only thing to be done is to devise some 
way of meeting the circumstances. 

Then one has to consider the great mass whose own 
natures are incapable of sustained effort, but who will 
gladly give an hour or so now and then for acquiring 
knowledge that is pleasantly put. For what I have 
said above as to the capabilities of some by no means 
applies to the great mass of East and South Londoners; 
these are for the most part what their circumstances make 
them. 

The requirements of both these cases are met by single 
lectures. They must be held at some regular time and 
place, so as to be readily found when opportunity and 
inclination agree ; but each must be complete in itself, so 
as to be perfectly intelligible without regard to anything 
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said on an occasion wlien the listener was not there. If 
limelight views can be added, so much the better. 

Most Settlements have tried these and found them a 
great success The best times are undoubtedly Saturday 
and Sunday evenings, for then, the lat^est proportion of 
the population is likely to be free. Toynbee Hali un- 
doubtedly takes the lead in the pre-eminence of its 
lecturers. Here, for example, are some of the names taken 
from the list of 1896-7— Rev. Canon Barnett; Sir Alfred 
C. Lyall, K.C.B., K.C.I.E., K.C.S.I.; Colonel C. Cooper 
King; Arthur Sidgwick, M.A.; J. Franck Bright, D.D.j Dr 
J. D. M'Clure; Leslie Stephen j W. H.Preece, C.B., F.R.S.; 
Frederic Harrison; Sir Charles Elliott, K.C.S.I. ; Prof. 
J. W. Hales ; Prof A. V. Dicey ; Prof. Victor Horsley, M.A., 
F.R.S.; Sir W. Martin Conway; Prof. Clifford AUbutt, 
F.R.S.; Major-Gen. Sir Francis Grenfell; Prof Flinders 
Petrie; Sir Walter Besant ; Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P.; 
Dr A. M. Fairbaim; Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P. ; Prof. 
J, E. Carpenter, etc., etc. Other Settlements, though at a 
great disadvantage from their remoter situations, are yet 
able to maintain a very high level in this respect, and it 
is a remarkably healthy sign that those who have won so 
deservedly high a reputation in the subjects they have 
made their own are willing, at considerable sacrifice of 
time and convenience, to give of their best so freely to 
those who are only able to offer their grateful and earnest 
attention in return. 

As to this, however, it may be confidently said that there 
is no better audience than -one of working men and women. 
None follow a lecture more closely, none are so hearty in their 
genuine applause, and, if it be a debatable matter, none so 
ready and frank in questions and criticism. This is the 
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)n, I am convinced, why those who have something 
' worth saying are so ready to say it without other reward. 
As to the benefits conferred, there is no room for question. 
Looking over the reports from the different Settlements, one 
I notes that they range over every topic of human interest. 
I At these lectures the dwellers in the dreary monotonous 
I legions of Poorer London are taken into other lands hy the 
vivid descriptions of travellers who have been there them- 
selves, often aided by splendid lantern views ; are initiated 
into the many-sided wonders of natural science; are in- 
troduced to the great men and women of all ages and all 
lands, and led to share their thoughts; are helped to 
appreciate the masterpieces of literature, art, and music; 
or are instructed in the facts which must be taken into 
account in the solution of those social problems in which 
they, of all people, are most vitally concerned. It is, 
indeed, a liberal education, and one wishes that the centres 
at which it is given could be indefinitely multiplied. In 
East London alone, including West Ham, there are at least 
a million and a quarter of people whose conditions tend 
inevitably to keep them ignorant and to narrow their out- 
look upon life, and this leaves South London and large 
tracts in other parts to be reckoned with also. When one 
I runs over the list of centres such as have been described, 
^ and calculates the accommodation offered, the question 
rises with a sigh, " What are these among so many ? " 

V, In summing up the educational efforts of Settlements, 
a prominent place should be given to the Picture Exhibi- 
tions, introduced by Canon Barnett at Toynbee Hall. 
The example thus set has been followed by the Warden 
of Mansfield House, who has arranged three annual 
exhibitions on behalf of West Ham Corporation, and i 
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this last year by Eermondsey Settlement. At these shows 
the working folk are introduced to the works of many of 
our foremost artists, and, as far as possible, guides are 
provided who are ahle to give necessary explanations and 
information. The numbers of visitors at the three centres 
show how keenly the exhibitions were appreciated: — 
Toynbee Hall (nineteen days), 6^,ooa; Canning Town and 
Stratford (four weeks), 120,000; Eermondsey (one week), 
".675- 

VI. I now come to a most important field in which the 
settler may spend himself on behalf of education, one which 
might well have a chapter to itself— viz. School Board work. 
The machinery and the cost of public elementary education 
are supplied, as they should be, by the community, but 
money and organisation are of little worth without the 
right men to use them. For the administration of the 
Education Act two sets of persons are required — members 
of School Boards, whose duty is to care for the needs of 
their entire district, and on whom all the financial respon- 
sibility rests; and members of local Boards of Managers, 
with special groups of schools under their care, who are 
entrusted with such duties as visitation of schools, reporting 
upon particular needs, primary selection of teachers, etc. 
ITie great bulk of the metropolitan area is under the 
London Board, which is of such size and importance that 
it attracts men and women of more than local influence 
and reputation, though my own personal belief is that 
Boards of normal size controlling the separate districts 
would do much better wort, and that the reasons for a 
united municipal London do not exist in educational 
affairs. West Ham, however, has a separate Board, and 
there are districts distinctly metropolitan in character or 
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rapidly becoming so — £^. Hornsey and Tottenham — which 
would be greatly benefited by Settlements in their midst 
and settlement members on their School Boards. 

For the settler has at least three important qualifications 
for this post. He^or she — is in the first place educated 
himself, which, with all due respect, cannot be said of 
all those elected to supervise the education of others. 
Secondly, being a settler, he has a detachment of interest 
which sets him free to make this education his first object. 
For it must be sorrowfully recorded that election is too 
frequently sought on other grounds. Some are put forward 
mainly to keep down the rates ; others on one side or the 
other of the great ecclesiastical strife ; others with a pure 
Labour policy; while some appear to run with an eye to 
the advertisement of themselves and their business. Except 
for the last, no doubt much can be said for these. We 
need good business men to control the finances and check 
waste, always provided that the economy is not of that 
shortsighted kind that is of all things most wasteful. We 
need, while theological controversies are still allowed to 
intrude into the education of our children, a due balance 
of denominational interests. We need bona fide working- 
men to keep an eye on the conditions of labour for those 
directly or indirectly employed by the Board. But we 
need, above all, those who lay the greatest stress on their 
primary function — education. Nor is there any reason why 
the settler should not be well qualified to act in these 
other directions also. 

Thirdly, the settler, if worth his salt, has a considerable 
knowledge of the actual conditions of the children's home- 
life, and is in touch with the thoughts and desires of the 
parents themselves, good and bad. This cannot fail to be 
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of immense service in the practical details of his work. 
For the Boards are mainly administrative, not legislative, 
and the chief business is done in committees. It is here 
that particulars are thrashed out, and the complexities of 
practical matters are considered. Having been closely 
connected with West Ham School Board as member or 
as chairman of managers for nearly six years, I have had 
some experience of this. Suppose it is a question of 
Continuation Classes in his district; the settler knows 
pretty well what is the demand for them, and what should 
be their character. Or when sitting at Attendance Com- 
mittee with grim magisterial functions, he knows whether 
the excuses are likely to be true, will sometimes be 
acquainted with the actual circumstances. Conversely, 
many cases with which he can most fittingly deal as 
member of a settlement, become known to him, first, 
as member of the Board ; and in such questions as cheap 
or free dinners, boot supply, and others that are outside 
the legal scope of the Board, but are intimately related 
to its practical action, the settler should be of great 
service. 

Pretty much the same may be said of the settler as 
School Manager. Here it is his business to make him- 
self at home in the schools, to become the friend both 
of teachers and scholars, to smooth away friction, to 
make helpful suggestions, to go thoroughly into complaints 
and requests that are sent up to the managers from the 
schools, so that decisions may be made with knowledge. 
There is also a considerable activity in schools that goes 
beyond the legal requirements, Many teachers devote 
a good deal of energy and time to such things as clubs, 
ts, etc., which add wonderfully to the life and esprit 
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corps of the school. The manager can do much to 
help this spirit where it exists and to stimulate it where 
it does not. In fact, there is much more than enough to 
take all the time that he (or she) can devote to it. Lastly, 
outside the actual holding of office. Settlements can be 
very useful allies of School Boards in what may be de- 
scribed as filling up the gaps. 

In the first place, while the leading men are keen on 
education, there are still a large number of poor folk who 
are in daily life in practical antagonism to the School 
Board, personified in their visiting officer, who is always 
spoken of as if he were the entire Board in himself 
The hard circumstances of their lot are principally re- 
sponsible for this. It is extremely difficult for them to 
judge of the relative importance of Johnnie's being given 
a better start in life, or of being allowed to earn a few 
coppers as an errand boy ; and it must go very much 
against the grain to let Nell go to school, when it would 
be so much more convenient to have her at home looking 
after the baby — or as is too often the case, the babies. 
The poor, having to live daily from hand to mouth, do 
not look far ahead ; moreover, looking ahead seldom 
discloses any cheerful prospect. Settlements can do much 
to strengthen the belief in the value of education for the 
children, and make these poor people ready to undergo 
still greater sacrifices for it than they already do. What 

L these sacrifices are only those who have received the 

I tntree into their life can know. 

r But there is a more definite way of helping that has 
been discovered. In all poc»r districts there are a most 
distressing number of children who are physically unfit to 
attend school. In West Ham, for example, we find any 
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number of cripples, who could not possibly mix with the 
boisterous throng that rush with whoop and yell round 
the playgrounds, nor climb the steep stairs that have 
become so famiUar a feature of our " three- decker" schools ; 
in most cases they could not get to the schools at all. 
The Women's Settlement in Canning Town have taken 
these helpless little ones under their wing, and opened a 
morning school for them. The children, or such of them 
as require it, are collected by means of a donkey-carriage ; 
then school "goes on from 9.30 to 12, and consists of 
singing, drilling (!), handwork of various kinds, reading, 
arithmetic, and simple object-lessons." The results have 
given ample encouragement. In many cases proper in- 
struments have been supplied and have given great relief; 
while all will sympathise -with the closing words of the 
report; — "The children show marked improvement, not 
only in acquisition of the ' learned arts ' (!) but in general 
intelligence and joy of life ; and in this we specially rejoice, 
for it is indeed a good thing to bring brightness and 
happiness to children whose lot should naturally be joyous, 
who yet travel such a weary road." 

Will Reason. 
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SETTLEMENTS AND THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF THE POOR LAW 

■"PHE task has been assigned to me of dealing with the 
relations of University Settlements to the Administra- 
tion of the Poor Law. It is not easy to treat of this 
subject, because many burning controversies are concerned 
with Poor Law Administration, and these are involved with 
very difficult economic and moral problems, which try 
the most competent social thinkers and administrators. 
Of all such particular controversies this paper must keep 
entirely clear. The vexed questions of Outdoor Relief, 
of the Unemployed, or of the best methods of dealing with 
Pauper Children, cannot here be discussed. 

But one preparatory word must be said. If Settlements 
have any particular call to take part in Poor Law Administra- 
tion, it is in order to promote those humane objects which 
the wisest and best Poor Law reformers set before them- 
selves. But those objects are not easily adjusted to the 
leading principle of the reformed Poor Law that life 

ider Poor Law authorities should be made less desirable 
than ordinary life. The authors of the Poor Law revolution 
of 1834 had to deal with a pauperised nation. This state 
of things had been brought about by the combined influence 
of a vicious system of relief, an unparalleled strain upon 
the national resources, the sudden introduction of machinery 
into manufacturing processes, and the unorganised condition 
of labour. The reformers set themselves to brand pauperism 
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as a disgrace and well-nigh a. crime. They accepted the 
principle that the destitute should not be allowed to 
starve, but they treated destitution as so entirely attribut- 
able to the conduct of the destitute person, that continued 
existence should be made as undesirable as possible to him. 
They succeeded so well that they largely eradicated the 
tendency to pauperism, and created a disposition which, 
in many cases, though extreme supporters of charity 
organisation doctrines may deny it, prefers death to 
submission to the workhouse test. There is no question 
that, taking all the facts into consideration, the reformers 
did the greatest service, not only to the country as a whole, 
but, above all, to the progress of the labouring classes. 

But the new ideals, whether they aim at discriminating 
treatment of the aged poor, at the improvement of medical 
and nursing efficiency in Poor Law Infirmaries or Hospitals, 
at securing the best elementary education for the children 
of the State, or at the general increase of ordinary amenities 
of life under the control of the Guardians of the Poor, do 
unmistakably show that, the danger of a pauperised nation 
having passed away, more complex considerations than 
prevailed in 1834 are making themselves felt; and it is 
not easy to see how far these may lead. Certain it is that 
if recourse to the Poor Law in old age, or in sickness. Is to 
be avoided by great multitudes of our deserving London 
poor, it can only be either by a great increase in wages, or 
by an enormous increase in the volume and a great improve- 
ment in the organisation of private charity. The former 
solution is, probably, impossible until a corresponding im- 
provement takes place in the economic condition of labour, 
not only throughout Great Britain, but elsewhere. The 
latter, if possible, would be open, so it seems to some of 
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us, to as many objections as can be urged against Poor 
Law Relief. Why shall not the Christian principles and 
sympathies of the community act through the Poor Law 
and its administration, as well as alongside it in the con- 
stitution of private charity ? The work of Settlements, at 
least in connection with the Poor Law, must proceed upon 
this presupposition. 

The Settlements have already contributed much service 
to Boards of Guardians. The influence of Canon Bamett 
and of Mrs Barnett, not only in local administration, but 
the public discussion of Poor Law problems, is too well 

lown to need explanation. It is, perhaps, not in strictness 
butable to Toynbee Hall, for its origin is prior to that 
of Toynbee Hall, and would have existed had that Settle- 
ment never came into existence, Mr T. Handcock Lunn, 
a resident of Toynbee Hall, was for some years an active 
member of the Stepney Board of Guardians, and in that 
capacity did much to secure the discussion of problems 
connected with Outdoor Relief Oxford House, though 
not directly represented on the Bethnal Green Board of 
Guardians, has taken a practical interest in Poor Law 
work ; and residents of St Margaret's House have regularly 
visited the infirm wards of the workhouses and infirmary, 
besides taking part in carrying on the work of the " Work- 
house Girls' Aid " Committee. The Women's University 
Settlement, under Miss Sewell, has co-operated with the 
St Saviour's Board of Guardians in various charitable 
enterprises. Mansfield House, Canning Town, has Miss 
Kerrison as its representative on the West Ham Board of 
Guardians ; and Miss Cheethain, the head of the Settlement 
for Women Workers in Canning Town, has been a Ciuardian 
for the last five years, and is chairman of Plaistow House, 
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a branch of the West Ham Workhouse. Through their, 
representatives a powerful influence has been exerted to 
secure improved nursing for the sick and infirm, improved 
classification, and increased recreation for the inmates of 
the workhouses, better education for the children, and dis- 
crimination in the administration of outdoor relief. The 
Bermondsey Settlement has taken a considerable share of 
Poor Law work in the St Olave's parish. I have been a 
Guardian for the last six years, and have been chairman of 
the Rotherhithe Infirmary for more than five. During that 
time I have been able to promote the establishment of a 
training school for nurses, to form a committee of ladies to 
visit the infirm wards of one of our workhouses to entertain 
the inmates, and generally to assist in the more humane 
treatment of the inmates of our institutions. Five years 
ago, by the influence of the Settlement, two lady Guardians 
were for the first time elected, one of them being Miss 
Simmons, the head of the Bermondsey Settlement Women's 
House, who has been again returned as Guardian this 
year. She and I together established a Workhouse Girls' 
Aid Committee, which meets regularly at the Settlement. 
Our lady residents also carry on the Brabazon Society at 
one of our workhouses, and at the infirmary. Recently 
I became a manager of the South Metropolitan District 
Schools, and in that capacity presided over an inquiry 
which led to the re-organisation of an Heme Bay Con- 
valescent Home, and over another inquiry, which led to the 
introduction of many educational and sanitary improvements 
into Sutton schools. This account is necessarily incomplete, 
hut enough has been said to show that the Settlements have 
already made a very important contribution to the improve- 
ment of Poor Law Adi 
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Coming to the general question, it need hardly be said 
that Seltlements can provide no panacea for Poor I^w ills. 
The influence of Settlements will almost entirely depend 
upon the unostentatious way in which they carry out their 
aims. There is perhaps some danger lest, as the value of 
their work becomes more wid-ely recognised, they should 
turn neighbourhoods against them by a certain tone of 
conscious superiority and a rash avowal of a purpose to 
set everything straight. But there are several high qualifi- 
cations for service in administering the Poor Law, which 
Settlements may fairly be supposed to possess. 

In the first place, their residents may be supposed to be 
actuated by true consecration to social service. They will 
contribute to Boards of Guardians neither stingy and selfish 
administrators whose only object is to save the rates, nor 
noisy demagogues whose great desire Is to win popularity 
with the multitude. As they seek the coming of the 
Kingdom of God generally, so their object as Guardians 
will be the assertion of its principles, as they understand 
them, in dealing with the suffering, helpless, and sometimes 
vicious people who are dependent on the community for 
support. And to this high aim they may be expected to 
add trained intelligence, with both the leisure and the 
knowledge to follow out carefully the consequences 
various policies offered to them, having always a careful 
eye for the probable effects upon the character both 
individuals and of the community of any proposed line ol 
action. Character will be with them the supreme con 
and they will criticise each proposal with regard to its effect 
in preserving or so far as possible restoring character in 
those over whom they take charge. And, once more, 
Settlements are associations of men and women animated 
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by the same spirit, and ready to assist in canying out great 
tasks. The Settlement Guardian can avail himself of the 
trained force of comrades mth whom he is united to help 
in carrying out his work. 

But these three qualifications — high consecration, trained 
and careful intelligence, and the power to secure the co- 
operation of like-minded friends, are just those which 
become rarest in the poor and overcrowded districts in 
which Settlements exist. Denuded of the educated, the 
prosperous, and the leisured, administration tends to pass 
into the hands of men with lower aims, or at least less 
competent ; and even where neither of these things is true, 
scarcely any have the power to bring capable and 
sympathetic workers into the field to assist them in their 
task. Yet of all departments of local administration the 
Board of Guardians is the one where this state of things 
is most disastrous, and therefore there can scarcely be 
a field of service where the distinctive advantages of Settle- 
ment workers can he of greater benefit to the common weal. 

It will be well to indicate some of the special matters 
in which the presence of Settlement Guardians should 
make itself felt. 

Speaking first of the Infirm Wards of the Workhouse, 
there is, above all, the great human problem. ITiere are 
aged men and women spending together the closing years 
of their life, for whom it is necessary to secure, not only 
healthful, religious, and moral influences, but rational 
interests; some degree of freedom, above all, from the 
wearisome monotony of routine, and some sense that they 
are not beyond all concern of the community, but are still 
the objects of sympathetic thought and care. It is hardly 
necessary to enumerate the methods and agencies by which 
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Vtiiese ends may be secured. But they are most important, 
I not only for the inmates themselves, but as expressing and 
I educating that humane spirit which it is most necessary to 
I cultivate in the public mind. 

Then again there is the Infirmary, in which all such 
I -work as is needful for the workhouse should be carried on, 
I so far as sickness permits, and where, in addition, it is 
1 necessary to secure a steady increase in the efficiency of 
1 nursing, and improvement in the personnel of the nursing 
\ staff. More than can be said depends upon the tone of 
the administration, if this great end is to be attained. 

Of most critical importance is the management of the 
Poor Law Schools, or of any other system of dealing with 
the children of the State. Upon two objects all high- 
minded Guardians are set, namely, first of all to give to 
these children increased educational advantages, so arranged 
as to be the best remedy possible for the inherited draw- 
backs of mind, body, and surroundings from which the 
children suffer ; and secondly, to secure such domestic 
arrangements for the children as will reduce to a minimum 
their loss in being deprived of the happy home which 
ordinary children enjoy. Under any circumstances that 
loss must be serious and real, and mischief is done when 
any new method of dealing with these children is repre- 
sented as free from inevitable drawbacks. Barrack schools 
have great evils of their own, but so may cottage homes 
or boarding-out arrangements easily have. Vigilance, 
wisdom, and sympathy of administration is nearly every- 
thing. Better what is called "institution life," despite its 
evils, with thoughtful and tender oversight, than cottage 
homes or boarding-out, if laxity or satisfaction with cant 
phrases is allowed to prevail. Here, indeed, is scope for 
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the most enlightened educationist, especially when the 
problems created by the physical, mental, and moral draw- 
backs of these children are taken fully into account 

Again, there are the Able-bodied Paupers, representing 
every kind of unfitness and of misfortune. Here the 
many-sided aspects of the unemployed difBculty may be 
studied in individual cases, and much detailed knowledge 
acquired, without which general speculation is lacking in 
adequate data. 

And once more, there is the distribution of Outdoor 
Relief, a subject for careful study and prudent dealing. 
All will admit at least this, that outdoor relief will be in 
the highest degree demoralising unless it is administered 
with the highest motives and the most circumspect con- 
sideration. 

I have but indicated the problems which must be dealt 
with, and I repeat that the way in which they are handled 
affects not only the individuals under the control of the 
Guardians, but the morale of the community to which the 
different Poor Law institutions belong. Settlements should 
make Poor Law work the object of their concern ; firstly, 
because they can find, and, in many districts they alone, 
the men and women who will redeem administration from 
self-seeking and harshness, or weakness and stupidity; 
secondly, because Poor Law problems admit to the very 
heart of those social evils which Settlements are seeking to 
cure; and, therefore, because by understanding them, Settle- 
ment workers may be enabled patiently to bear their part 
in those general movements of reform by which ultimately 
pauperism may be done away. 

J. Scott Lidgett. 
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N the minds of many excellent people the word "recrea- 
tion" has a somewhat frivolous sound. It seems 
intelligible that men of strong religious or political views 
should go on " missions " to make converts ; that they 
should throw themselves earnestly into the promotion of 
education, thrift, the right distribution of charity, and 
other matters of serious import ; but why spend time and 
money in helping working people to play? 

The most effective answer to this would be a six months' 
residence under the conditions that dominate the lives of 
millions of our fellow-Londoners. As this is not practicable 
in more than a few cases, I must do my best to indicate 
by the feeble medium of words the main features of these 
conditions. 

A traveller from Fenchurch Street or Liverpool Street 
to Stratford) let us say, by the Great Eastern overhead 
trains, sees stretching out for miles all round hira a dreary 
monotonous area of narrow streets made up of dingy 
barrack-like houses. For the most part these are small; 
he can look down on the roofs, and note the ingenious 
,-device of raising the front wall above the tiles by some 
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courses of brick, so as to make the house appear from the 
street to be larger than it really is. Scattered throughout 
this area are great ugly factories, which improve the land- 
scape as little as the foul odours, of which they are so 
liberal, add to the delights of breathing. The church 
spires alone give any sense of relief. That is the general 
effect, and depressing enough it is. One feels almost 
grateful to the London fog for making it impossible to 
gaze too far in any one direction. 

Now let the traveller get out at one of the stations, 
and pursue his researches on foot through any of the 
districts of which this area is made up ; — Whitechapel, 
Stepney, St Geoi^e's in the East, Shadwell, Limehouse, 
Mile End, Bow, Bromley, Poplar, the Isle of Dogs, 
Stratford, Canning Town, etc., each of which is a very fair- 
sized town in itself. The places do not improve on closer 
inspection, and if he can get inside the dwellings the sense 
of discomfort will increase. Most of what should be the 
"homes" of the people are constricted tenements of one, 
two, or three rooms, of such small dimensions that the 
proverbial cat, if swung by her tail, would suffer dannage 
to more than her whiskers. They are for the most part 
ill-lighted, and the state of repair is never much to boast 
of. In these small inconvenient tenements the workman 
and his family have to make their " home " ; and East End 
families are, to put it gently, not in proportion to the 
accommodation. The same features belong to South London 
life, save that, perhaps, the huge tenement houses are to be 
found here in greater proportion. 

So much for a bare suggestion of the conditions, wonder- 
fully different from those of most of the readers of this 
book. But is human nature in Deptford, Bermondsey or 
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ethnal Green as strikingly different from that in H amp- 
Stead, Kensington or CJapham ? Not at all. In all, man 
is a social being, desiring converse with his fellows ; in 
all, his constitution demands the alternation of work 
and play, of strain and relaxation, of expenditure of 
effort and renewal of power — in a word, that continual 
re-crealion that is necessary to restore the elasticity of 
life. The difference is not in the need but in the means 
of satisfying it. 

How, for instance, can a man invite a few of his "pals" 
to spend a social evening at his house, when he has no 
house but a tenement that will not hold himself, his 
missus and the kids, without grave discomfort, and the 
one room must often serve as kitchen, wash-house, sitting- 
room, nursery, and bedroom, if not workroom as well ? 
Even with the better off who have three whole rooms to 
themselves, the sitting-room is much too small for anything 
like social purposes. It is wonderful what a steady man 
and a clever managing wife can do with such places, but 
there are limits the best can never pass, and we have to 
deal in these matters with the great mass, who cannot rise 
superior to their upbringing and surroundings. 

Now contrast this, not with any kind of mansion, but 
with the suburban villa, where a snug meal waits the home- 
coming of the city man, and the children, after their 
welcome kiss, are packed off to bed or play-room ; where 
pictures are on the walls and books on the shelves ; where 
arm-chair and slippers are ready for the tired back and 
feet, with innumerable little luxuries that are taken as a 
matter of course ; where half-a-dozen friends can come in 
for a smoke and chat, or the piano is ready in the drawing- 
room for a musical evening ; where there is perhaps a bit 
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of garden at the back, or a glass-house in which to spend 
spare hours in the summer. 

All these things are recreative, and are taken without 
thought of extrav^ance. If they do not minister to your 
hfe, why do you have them ? If they do, if without them 
you would lose your force, become worn out, what of 
those who are compelled to go without? 

As a matter of fact, there are in poorer London any 
number of places where men may meet with their fellows, 
in good light, genial warmth, and with elbow room; places 
that are attrstctive by their superior size, their striking 
decorations, and the strong glare that is thrown by their 
windows and outside lamps across the dull and murky 
street. But there are drawbacks to these places. They 
are called public-houses, gin-palaces, beer-shops, and a 
man who frequents them overmuch gets a light pocket, 
a heavy head, and a darciaged character. I do not want 
to lay stress on the bad side of these places ; we are 
all sufficiently familiar with that. What I do wish to 
emphasise is the point, that with aO their faults they fulfil 
a most necessary function in social life, and that the only 
genuine reform must take heed of this. A residence of 
over six years in the East End has convinced me that if it 
were possible to close all the public-houses in London at a 
stroke, we should speedily have an uncontrollable revolu- 
tion. By serving as centres of social life on the one hand, 
and on the other by drugging the great mass of undis- 
ciplined malcontents into apathy towards their wretched 
conditions, they prevent this. Whether the remedy is 
worse than the disease is a doubtful point; but the true 
line of reform is by supplying healthful social conditions, 
until we have succeeded in making the homes what they ■ 
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Bhould be. The places of intercourse are of prime import- 
and the problem Is to provide such as will be free 
from the noxious action of intoxicants, and at the same 
time will afford the discipline of character that is necessary 
to all permanent reform. 

This is why ail the Settlements, without exception, have 
made this matter of social recreation one of their primary 
concerns, and have taken up the club question ; not all, 
of course, to the same extent. Oxford House in Bethnal 
stands pre-eminent in this respect, but there is not one 
that has not either started clubs of its own or associated 
itself with those already in existence, as in the case of 
Toynbee Hall and the Club and Institute Union. We are 
here concerned, however, with the special Settlement clubs. 

I. Bostb' Clubs. — These may be taken first, since " the 
child is father to the man," and it is undoubtedly with the 
young that the most effective progress can be achieved. 

In starting these clubs, the great thing to be remembered 
is, that they must be such as the boys will be at home in. 
One may have very nice ideas as to what they ought to 
like, but unless they have what they do actually like, the 
rooms will remain empty. 

" In other words, it comes to this. I assume that you 
are going down into your districts to attack the real 
problem, and not some fancy problem, which you think 
ought to exist. If you are, then ' take the human animal 
as you find him, and touch bim at any point where he can 
be touched.' Let your heart go out to these lads, so 
generous, so loyal, and so true when you know them ; love 
them — that is the main thing, and then, how to win them, 
love will find out the way.' "* 

* "Work in Great Cities." 
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A goody-goody club, with many rules, is predestined to 
failure, while one of a more rough-and-tumble order gives 
just the material that is to be worked upon. Of course 
there will be no drink a.nd no gambling, nor will foul 
language be allowed to pass unchallenged — I mean really 
foul, not merely ornamental language. But, if the pro- 
moters are wise, there will be no attempt to force religion 
on the lads. There will be ample opportunity to bring 
whatever form of Christianity the promoters may favour 
to bear upon their lives in a natural way, but the worst 
possible thing, both for the success of the club and the 
genuineness of the religion itself, is to make it compulsory. 
As Canon (now Bishop) Ingram has said : 

"On Sunday, have a Bible-class connected with the 
ciub ; but, if you take my advice, you will not make 
attendance at it a test for coming to the club. I know 
that in saying this I am going against the practice of many 
good workers, but it touches a question about which you 
will have to make up your mind for all clubs. Is it for 
Jacob or Esau? If it is for the peaceful Jacob, who is 
already in the choir, or just promoted from your Sunday 
school, to whom you merely want to give a little amuse- 
ment in addition to his performance of his religious duties, 
then make any rules you Like, so long as they don't make 
him a hypocrite ; but if it is for the jolly but lawless Esau — 
who has never been inside a church in his life, who escaped 
early from Sunday school, if he ever went^I doubt the 
expediency of a test club, unless your rooms are so small 
that you can only take a small number, and definitely prefer 
to pick the boys who wish at once to be religious."* 

There is, however, an existing cleavage thai does 
• "Work in Great Cities." 
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inewhat divide boys into unmixable classes. There are 
distinctions in poorer districts, though, to their 
fsredit be it said, they are more nearly allied to distinctions 
Fbf character than are the social grades with which we are 
more familiar. So that, where possible, it is a good thing 
to have two clubs ; one for the more tractable set with 
better home influence, and the other for those who would 

^not feel at all comfortable in anything like a model club. 
Oxford House has done this ; we find not only the Webbe 
Institute, but also the Repton Club, "which was started 
some three years ago with the object of touching a lower 
class of boys than those dealt with by the Webbe Institute " 
(Oxford House Report for 1896). This is the sort of hoy 
that delights in fighting, in gathering in gangs at the street 
comers, in showing their superiority to those in the 
conventional garb of respectability, sometimes in outbursts 
of what our Australian cousins call "larrikinism," It 
requires a special genius to deal with these, or such of 
them as are not really vicious but only rowdy ; a true 
perception of the difference between downright evil and 
what is merely objectionable to a more cultivated taste. 
The directors of the Repton Club seem to have been very 
successful in this. 

Of course, in such clubs physical recreation is the great 
thing. Boxing, cricket, football, harriers, etc., are strong 
features ; they provide a healthy outlet for animal spirits 
with a discipline that street corner horseplay most decidedly 
lacks. But the Repton has also classes in reading, writing, 
and drawing, a library, and a monthly church service, all of 
which are reported as flourishing. 

As to the comparatively sedate kind of club typified by 
the Webbe Institute, where shirt collars are more numerous 
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than knotted scarves, and the hair is worn at the normal 
length, the same sports are keenly pursued, while the more 
intellectual pastimes, such as chess, etc., have greater scope, 
and the classes have a wider range. An excellent feature 
of some clubs is a workshop where handicrafts are taught 
and practised with very good results. 

All these clubs are partly governed by committees elected 

! the members themselves, and this is one of the best 

things about them, since it develops an esprit de corps and 

a self-discipline which are invaluable in the moulding of 

social character. 

Here, too, one may most fittingly refer to the summer 
camps, for these are mostly in connection with the clubs. 
In these, for a week or a fortnight, the members get a 
glimpse of what is to them another world. The crowded, 
noisy streets, the squalid courts and ugly houses, the close, 
used-up atmosphere, and the artificial excitements of the 
town give place to the spaciousness of sky and sea or 
countryside, the beauty of cliff and down, of field and 
hedgerow, of woodland and clear-running streams, the pure 
sunlight and fresh breezes, and a healthy, open-air life, 
these, also, they learn to know each other better, and are 
certainly better known by those in charge of them. This 
camp idea may be indefinitely extended ; in fact. Browning 
Hall (Walworth) has successfully held a camp for men, 
women, and children together at Court Farm, Whyteleafe, 
Surrey. "The men slept on the straw in a large bam, 
while equally simple and primitive sleeping accommodation 
for the women and children was supplied at an outhouse O 
the other side of the farm. The whole party took meals 
together, and spent the day in strolls together, in 1 
rambles through the charming Surrey Highlands, or in 
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.1 enjoyment of the wide vi«w from the hill-top. This 
year the time was extended from ten to fourteen days, and 
the number of the party was much larger. On Bank 
Holiday there were as many as 126 in camp, and there 
were never fewer than 30" (Browning Hall Report for 
1896). 

II. Men's ClubB. — Much that has been said of Boys' 
Oubs applies to these ; the chief difference being that 
,grown men are, of course, much more able to manage 
their own concerns. At the same time, it is necessary to 
have certain safeguards in the constitution, for the Settle- 
ment has its own ideals, and cannot afford to find rooms, 
etc. for a club that may conceivably so change in member- 
ship as to run counter to these. One has to steer, as the 
hop of Stepney says, " between the Scylla of despotism 
id the Charybdis of anarchy." The ex-head of Oxford 
House speaks from "experience in working one club of 
800 working-men, and another of 300, and also in watching 
the working of the sixty different clubs which form our 
federation, and which comprise nearly Sooo men. 
1 " Here, again, you must at once make up your mind 
prhether you are going to cater for Jacob or Esau ; if for 
Jacob, then make any rules you like; there ought not to 
be the slightest difficulty in working a quiet club for your 
church working-men. They have already got the very thing 
to which you hope some day to lead Esau — they have got 
'religion,' the safeguard of righteousness and the bond of 
peace. The clubs I speak of are for Esau, and, as a first 
step to making him religious, have no religious test ; let 
him be as free from being ' buttonholed ' in your club to 
join anything against his will as a bishop is free from being 
'buttonholed' in the Athenaeum to join the Land League. 
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Have no political test either, of course ; it is a social club 
you want ; it is a union of men as men, to raise the life of 
man. Begin smalt, and educate a nucleus, then have a 
committee, just as with the boys. Safeguard your principles 
of no drink and no political test by a council with a power 
of veto ; put in a third rule that it must he carried on in a 
way consistent with its connection with the church ; keep 
the original property in your own hands, and have whatever 
the club itself buys entered on a separate inventory, and 
having taken these preliminary precautions, launch it on its 
way a free, self-governing thing." * 

Oxford House has associated itself definitely with St 
Matthew's Parish, Bethnal Green. But if "Settlement" 
be read for "church" these words apply to all cases, 
whatever the religion of the promoters, or if they prefer 
" ethics " to religion the case is stronger still, if that is 
possible. 

Just as it is only those who know the conditions of life 
in poorer London who can understand the need for these 
clubs, so it is only those who are closely associated with 
their working who can appreciate the results. I have 
referred to the tremendous hold the public-house has on 
our people ; that hold it has chiefly because it supplies, and 
has for generations supplied, just the social elements which 
are the main features of our clubs, with the additional 
attraction of strong drink. That the Settlement clubs, 
without this attraction, have succeeded in gainmg so many 
members shows that they are on the right tack. 

" In other words, your club must be an effective cut-out 
of the public-houses which flare at every comer ; there is 
no good wasting your breath in abusing publicans : it is 
• "Work in Great Cilies." 
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useless, besides being usually quite unfair. Devote your 
energies to cutting them out. Let me quote an incident. 
I was visiting in the London Hospital, and found myself 
sitting by the side of a broken-legged publican. When 
he heard who I was, he began asking about the welfare of 
several of our club members. I asked him how he knew 
them. 'Oh,' he said, 'they were regular customers of 
mine before they joined your club ; I had a public-house 
close down your way.' 'Are you still there?' I asked him, 
' No, sir, I 've moved a httle farther off.' " * 

Unfortunately it cannot often be claimed that a publican 
has had to remove farther off, but I am sure that all who 
have devoted their time and care to these clubs will con- 
firm the experience that many a man's life has been 
steadied, and his home consequently improved, by simple 
membership in a Settlement club, without " buttonholing " 
of any kind. 

The Federation of Working- Men's Clubs, referred to 
above, is also the work of Oxford House. The members 
of this Federation have the right of entry into any club 
belonging to it, wherever they may happen to be. There 
are seventy of these clubs in East, West, and South 
London, all of them of the kind indicated, while a similar 
Federation for boys numbers about forty clubs. Com- 
petitions of many kinds are continually in progress between 
club teams or individual members ; and, after ten years' 
work, the promoters are able to report that "they have at 
last begun to respond to the many years of personal work 
which have been put into them. The men's clubs especi- 
ally take more interest in one another, pay inter-club visits, 
back up competitions and sports, with a greater zest and 
* "Worlt in Great CitiES." 
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interest than ever, and are also responding to Mr Eyre's 
unceasing efforts to stimulate interest in matters of 
education and social service " * (Oxford House Report 
for 1896). 

As to general results, " I should feel inclined to put first 
and foremost the astonishing education in self-government 
which a club, worked in such a way as I have described, 
gives to its members, and especially to its committee. The 
unselfish and unpaid work demanded of them, the grip of 
a new ideal to work for beyond the immediate necessities 
of daily life, the development of powers of organisation 
and management which long have been dormant for want 
of use, end by turning out, after some years, men whom 
you would readily trust with your life or your honour, and 
who would be well fitted, if opportunity offered, for posts 
of high responsibility in municipal and civil life. 

"Then, secondly, we may note, as an undoubted effect 
of club life of this satisfying sort, the raising of the ordinary 
age of marriage among the younger members of the clubs. 
As the 'club parson,' who is generally invited by the 
bride and bridegroom— and allowed by the unfailing 
courtesy of the surrounding clergy — to bring to a happy 
termination an engagement of which he has long been in 
the secret, I have special opportunities for testing this, 
and I am never now asked to tie the irrevocable knot until 
the bridegrootn is at least twenty-five ; whereas, if I come 
across a boy who has 'dropped out' between the boys' 
club and the men's club, or for some other reason has 
'turned up the club,' I almost invariably find that he 
has married at nineteen or twenty." t 
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'■ These, with the other results that have been noted in 
passing, the improvement in physique by the sports of 
cricket, football, cycling, running, swimming, and gymnastics 
that are always associated with these clubs, the broadening 
of mind by intercourse with fellow -members of different 
political, religious, and social views, the education by 
classes, lectures, etc. which is open to them, the steadying 
of character, and the raising of home-ideals, and the oppor- 
tunities of social service that are constantly presented 
and frequently taken, must make all critics, if there be 
any, see much more in this "recreation" than at first 
was apparent. 

III. So far, clubs for men and boys have engrossed our 
attention, but much is being done in this direction for 
the girls by members of Women's Settlements. The 
need is no less, for one of the most heart-sickening sights 
of poorer London is the multitude of girls who have to 
find their place of recreation in the streets; sometimes 
even the most seasoned settler is appalled at the outbursts 
of coarse laughter and rough jesting proceeding from a 
bevy of the gentler sex(!). Yet a closer acquaintance 
with their surroundings turns the aversion into pity, 
and a closer knowledge of themselves often converts this 
again into admiration and respect. "Judge not by 
appearances, but judge righteous judgment," is a lesson 
constantly forced home on those who take up their 
residence in the East End, though to the very last one 
is caught tripping. Somehow, offences against our taste 
and opinions strike deeper than we always care to own, 
and govern our judgment in spite of ourselves. 

All the same, there is more need of some civilising force 
mODg these damsels of the large feathers and mighty 
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"bang." {A bang, it may be explained, consists of the 
front hair brought over the forehead and cut short just 
above the eyebrows.) They are wild, shy creatures ; shy, 
that is, of all attempts to catch them. But a good many 
clubs have been formed for them by Settlement Workers, 
and others already established have been greatly helped. 

Of course it must not be supposed that all girls in these 
districts are of this kind. It is always the worst that first 
catches the eye. Casual observers will condemn a whole 
district as drunken because they have seen half-a-dozen 
drunken men ; and one bad plumber will spoil the reputa- 
tion of the whole trade. Just as the boys were shown 
to differ, so do the girls, and their clubs are similarly of 
different grades. But in their actual management they 
may be classed together. There is needlework of course, 
and cooking, but they are not purely domestic Wood- 
carving and basket-work find favour, then there are cla 
in all kinds of educational subjects, singing, musical drill, 
gymnastics, etc. The games are of a less boisterous kind, 
and the open-air sports are conspicuous by their absena 
If I might be permitted a suggestion, I should say that 
good hockey club would prove a valuable branch of this 
kind of work ; it is played by girls in high schools, and the 
outfit is not costly : indoor gymnastics are good, but open' 
air sport is better. 

Somehow the girls cannot grasp the principles of self- 
government as readily as the boys — it would be unfair to 
contrast them with the men — and this characteristic throws 
a great deal more hard work and responsibility on the 
organisers. In the Factory Girls' Club of the Women's 
Settlement at Canning Town the experiment of a com- 
mittee of the girls themselves has recently been tried, 
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p^oul is favourably reported on. Perhaps it might be 
hinted that a more daring policy in this direction would 
bring about greater success than is anticipated by those in 
charge, but one hesitates to offer advice to those who 
doubtless understand the position better than we " mere 
males" can hope to. 

A splendid feature of the work in the rougher girls' clubs 
is the Bank Holiday excursion. For those who stay in 
the London streets this means drinking, fighting, and often 
something worse. But their friends of the Settlements 
carry off as many as they are able to some quiet place 
in the country or seaside, where there is no public-house, 
and tire themselves out in the constant effort to provide 
interest and enjoyment, never leaving them until they 
reach home, too late to "get a drink." During the next 
day or two comparison of experiences with fellow-members 
of the club who did not go, clinches the convicrion 
that they have really had a far better time, with 
no such after effects as black eyes, aching heads, and 
empty pockets. Slowly they begin to adopt truer judgments 
of life, that before were impossible to them, since they 
did not possess the materials for judgment. And it is 
quite certain that the girls who have been through these 
clubs will make much better mothers, and have much 
higher aims for their own girls, than those who have known 
only the factory, the street, and the public-house. 

IV. Outside of club hfe. Settlements may do much for 
healthy recreation. Ciubs are of course confined to their 
own members, but the smallness of available space, and 
the present scarcity of workers, makes it impossible to 
extend this membership indefinitely. There remains a 
urge number who cannot for various reasons receive all 
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the benefits of associated and systematic recreation. What- 
ever is done for them must be more of the nature of simple 
entertainment, and this must not be despised. The man 
who brings good healthy laughter to the lips of those who 
live constantly "on the seamy side" has done a thing, if 
not to be proud of, at least to rejoice in. 

There are, of course, many places of amusement in East 
and South London, chiefly the music-halls. Now I would 
not at all like to be considered an enemy of these ; on 
the contrary, I should like to see a much greater number 
of them. Nor do I uphold those criticisms which take 
it for granted that the entertainment there given is of a 
vicious kind. My own experience of them is not large, 
but such as it is, it has rather proved them to be at least 
as free from objection on the score of morality as many 
more " respectable " places. My criticism of them is rather 
that they are not amusing enough, and that they are too 
often connected with a public-house, or have drink within 
their own precincts. Now, apart from all question of these 
places and their control, there is evidently a big field for 
the provision of good, clean, and easily accessible enter- 
tainment, both to lighten the lives of those who do not 
care to frequent the ordinary music-hall, and to win away 
as many as possible from the opposing dehghts of the 
drinking shops. 

Naturally, poor folk love ballad music more than severely 
classical productions, but it is astonishing what keen critics 
of good execution many of them are. I have come to the 
conclusion that it is not lack of appreciation that makes 
them welcome barrel organs and indifferent performers on 
the cornet, or pay their money to listen to fifth-rate singers 
at the halls, but simply that they are glad to get whatever 
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^^Miey can. Certainly, many of the working-men's bands 
reach a iiigh pitch of excellence, and, so far as my 
judgment goes, a really good performance almost always 
gets its appropriate meed of applause. 

Now Settlements, having many friends of larger culture, 
can persuade these to come down at intervals, and give 
a really good concert on Saturday night. It is worth 
the trouble, to watch the lines smoothed out of the 
careworn faces, and note the childlike power of forgetting 
trouble for a time. But it must not be forgotten that it 
is pure amusement, not "edification," that is here needed; 
the humorous song or recitation must not be left out, and 
if a dramatic sketch can be supplied, so much the better. 

But Settlements do well not to rely on this outside 
help altogether; they must have in their own ranks 
those who can fill up a vacant evening. An orchestral 
society, a brass band, a dramatic society, a glee society, 
a well-managed minstrel troupe are all exceedingly useful, 
both for the members themselves, and for the service 
they can render. It is surprising what promising material 
can be found among the members of the clubs and others 
attached to the Settlement. Some one with musical ability, 
tact, and perseverance, will be sure to succeed in training 
a company that may face comparisons boldly. 

Then there are special social gatherings in connection 
with the many Settlement societies that almost insist on 
forming themselves when once the work has got into 
full swing. Complaint is sometimes made against churches 
that people may come together Sunday after Sunday and 
know nothing of each other — the same is equally 
possible in poor districts, and needs as much guarding 
agmnst. In the Settlement reception-rooms, however, these 
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informal "socials" serve at once to break down the barriers 
of strangeness and reserve, and at the same time to add 
another pleasant evening to the all too meagre list. 

I cannot close without mentioning an experiment now 
being tried by the Warden of Mansfield House, although 
I have hesitated whether to put it here or in the article 
on education ; the two are so closely related. This is a 
Lending Picture Collection ; the pictures and prints are to 
be lent out for certain periods to be hung on the walls 
of the workmen's tiny houses, to bring them some gleams 
of beauty. They may be then exchanged for others, and 
so these messengers of pure, pleasant, and artistic taste will 
speak in many a dreary home. It is an experiment which 
might well be copied in all parts, and those who have 
not been able Co help in any other way might be of great 
service here. 

Pictures, books, good music, clear laughter, heart fellow- 
ship — are not these true aids to life? Is it not worth 
while to bring them within reach of the docker, the 
coal-heaver, the artisan, and the common labourer; nay, 
right down into the " doss-house," where the broken ones 
of Society get their precarious lodging night by night? 
For never will the evil spirits be permanently cast out 
unril the empty house is tenanted by such as these; no 
reform was ever achieved by mere destruction and pro- 
hibition ; the hovel must be replaced by a healthy home ; 
the " boosing-shop " by a centre of true fellowship ; 
mischievous books by clean literature; coarse ribaldry by 
pure fun. And let those who are apt to set such store 
by what they call the " spiritual," as to despise these things, 
remember that man is to live "by ei>ery word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God," Will Reason. 



WOMEN'S SETTLEMENTS IN 
ENGLAND 

TT is impossible in one short paper to give a picture of 
the work of all the Women's Settlements in England, 
m even to make a fair statement of their principles, or 
describe their methods ; it seems better, therefore, after 
enumerating them, to sketch their work, and to consider 
shortly, what are the main questions that they all must 
consider, and whether Settlements, as such, have any vital 
characteristics, 

In the year 1887, not long after the foundation of 
Toynbee Hall, some of the students of the Women's 
Colleges at Cambridge and at Oxford joined in the 
establishment of the Women's University Settlement in 
Southwark, leading the way in the movement which has 
since spread so quickly. This first Women's Settlement 
was, and still is, mainly supported by college women, 
including now many members of the London University 
and of the Royal HoUoway College ; and the majority 
of the executive committee is chosen by the colleges, not 
in general meeting, but by separate elections. Residents 
are, however, not necessarily from the colleges. In 1889 
the Association was registered under the Companies' Acts. 
After renting a house in Nelson Square for some years, 
the committee was able to purchase three adjoining 
houses, including the original one, and to throw them 
one for the use of Che residents, of whom there are 
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now sixteen. Religious work (in the accepted use of the 
term) has not been undertaken, and the management is 
entirety un sectarian. 

Two years later, in i88g, Mayfield House was opened at 
Bethnal Green, by the Cheltenham Ladies' College, joining 
forces until 1892 with the Ladies' Branch of the Oxford 
House. Both were on Church of England lines, though 
not confining themselves entirely to parochial work. The 
latter, in 1893, was transferred to a new residence, St 
Margaret's House, still in Bethnal Green, and in 1896 
enlarged its quarters by adding University House close by. 
The Cheltenham College Mission, in 1897, decided to 
move into Hoxton, and to build a new house there for 
sixteen residents. 

The next oldest Women's Settlement is that of the 
Women Workers at Canning Town, founded in i8gi. 
Its management is independent, but it works in co-opera- 
tion with Mansfield House. Residents of all creeds are 
admitted, and the Settlement works in connection with 
the Congregational and other churches of the neighbour- 
hood. 

The Women's House at Rotherhithe, under the same 
committee as the Bermondsey Settlement for men, was 
started in 1892. It undertakes religious and social work 
in close connection with that of the men. 

Two other houses, the College of Women Workers on 
Blackheath Hill, commonly called the Grey Ladies, and 
the North London Ladies' Settlement, Holloway Road, 
both founded in 1893, are usually classed among the 
Settlements, though they can hardly be so called in the 
strictest sense of the word, as the houses of residence are 
not placed in a neighbourhood chosen as the field of 
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operations, and residents are sent out to various parishes at 
greater or less distance. Both are exclusively attached to 
the Church of England, and work only under the direction 
of the clergy. In both, the residents wear a uniform. 

There are four other Settlements in London which 
should be mentioned : the Robert Browning Hall, Walworth, 
where men and women undertake social, philanthropic, and 
religious work together; the Lady Margaret Hall Settle- 
ment in Lambeth, opened in 1897, supported mainly by 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; St Mildred's House, Millwall, 
Isle of Dogs, a Church of England House, also started in 
1897 ; and the Stratford Settlement, opened in January 
1898. These last two are affiliated to St Mai^aret's House, 
Bethnal Green. 

Already the great provincial towns are following the lead 
of the capital. The University Settlement at Higher 
Ardwick, Manchester, was formally constituted in 1 8g6, 
after experiments during the previous year. It is definitely 
connected with Owens College, and, like that college, com- 
bines the work of men and women. Each have their own 
house of residence, but they are under a common govern- 
ment, by a mixed committee elected in general meeting. 
It has been arranged that the Settlement shall work in close 
connection with the already existing Art Museum at Ancoats. 

In Liverpool, also, the Victoria Women's Settlement, 
under an independent committee of managers, was started 
in the beginning of this year. 

To give a description of the work carried on by all these 
centres, would be a monotonous task, involving much 
repetition. It would be hardly possible, and certainly not 
lesirable, for every Settlement to initiate original schemes 
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for the amelioration of evils which are so almost universal 
in the poorer parts of large towns. Experimenta! philan- 
thropy, valuable as it is, is likely to yield its best results only 
in the hands of those who thoroughly understand, from their 
personal knowledge of it, the working of existing machinery ; 
and it is probably to the credit of the founders of Settle- 
ments that the lines of work laid down by them were 
the highways of experience rather than the bye-paths of 
theory. To give local help, which was so scanty before, 
to existing organisations, whether the parish or the special 
society, has been the first aim of most, perhaps of all 
Settlements ; such novelties as have been attempted, are 
quite subordinate. From this point of view the similarity 
between them is great, almost dull. Nearly all take part 
in school management, in boys' and girls' clubs, in the 
Childrens' Country Holiday Fund, in the case of invalid 
children ; most help the Charity Organisation Committee 
of their district, and provide for district nursing : perhaps 
all make some endeavour to encourage thrift, and to 
advance education. But the relative importance of these 
common objects differs in each, and some two or three feel 
it of great importance to keep in view what are now often 
called "Charity Oi^anisation principles." 

In the details of their work a few distinctive points 
stand out from the rest. Canning Town supports medical 
sharing'OUt clubs, a medical mission, and a hospital with 
two resident lady doctors and several nurses. These 
ventures sprang from the special needs of the district, 
and are not very likely to be imitated elsewhere. The 
Women's University Settlement at Southwark has a sick 
benefit society, and helps in the management of a provi- 
dent dispensary for women and children. It may perhaps 
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be said that this Settlement devotes more attention than 
aoy other to the encouragement of thrift, by school banks, 
by district collections, and by carefully collecting parents' 
contributions towards expenses incurred on behalf of their 
children. 

The Bermondsey Women's Settlement supports two 
district-nurses ; they have taken up the idea of a country 
holiday fund for women, and make a special point of 
teaching the children to play organised games. 

Canning Town has a workroom for needlewomen, 
preference being given to the old and others who cannot 
easily get work ; and this is not very far from being self- 
supporting. 

Of the Manchester Settlement it is rather early to speak, 
but in the first year at least, the work was very laigely 
educational, and of the nature of University Extension. 

The Southwark Settlement works a mixed evening school, 
the Acland Club, under the London School Board, and 
inspected by the Education Department, which has now 
been established for several years and has achieved a fair 
fair measure of success. 

Both Southwark and Canning Town definitely recognise 
the secondary value of Settlements as a training place 
for workers elsewhere, and the former has obtained 
endowed scholarships from the Pfeiffer trustees, and 
undertakes also to train a limited number of students, 
who can pay their own expenses, for a year or longer, in 
different branches of social and philanthropic work. 

One distinction, deeper, perhaps, than a mere difference 
of detail — and this not in its religious, but in its constitu- 
tional aspect — is the point of dependence, or independence, 
of government. Those Settlements which share in the 
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usual work of a parish, under the direction of, and respon- 
sible to the parish clergy, gain in certain directions, but 
give up, to some extent, the choice of their own principles 
and the shaping of their own methods, and with them the 
security of being able to maintain a consistent attitude. 
Two or three of the women's houses, again, are branches of 
men's Settlements, independent of them neither in manage- 
ment nor in work, but closely co-operating with them, and, 
at least, ultimately responsible to the committee, or to the 
head of the men's branch. 



It is not uncommon to speak of the "Settlement idea" 
as if it were a new one, especially distinctive of Settlements, 
and of "the work of Settlements," as if that again were 
something by itself; but what is the Settlement idea, and 
what the work of Settlements ? 

The more closely we examine them, the more difficult it 
is to answer these questions. The "idea "common to all 
Settlements is that persons of various callings and standards 
should, in some measure, share a common life, that rich 
and poor, educated and uneducated, cultured and uncultured, 
should meet, and know each other, and help each other. 

This, of course, is no new idea, but a very old one, carried 
out more or less successfully in every village and small town 
where the population is mixed, and social duties are recog- 
nised; adopted, practically, by all the churches who send 
men of education and means to live amongst the poor, 
and also by various philanthropic agencies to a greater 
or less degree. 

If it be argued Chat the Settlement idea is one of a more 
real fellowship between class and class than is reached 
under ordioaiy conditions, it can only be answered that 
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listing Settlements have not succeeded in realising this 
ideal any better than other people, and that it is doubtful 
whether they will It would seem, on the whole, more 
likely that, under the somewhat abnormal conditions of life 
in a Settlement, the difficulty would be rather accentuated 
than diminished. 

Then as to "Settlement Work," there is again nothing 
new ; no existing Settlement has struck out an entirely new 
method, or one that must, from its nature, be peculiar to 
Settlements. 

It would, perhaps, therefore, seem best to recognise that 
Settlements have no ideas or methods peculiar to them- 
selves, but that they are rather an adaptation of accepted 
methods to special conditions of society. To put it simply, 
the Settlement is an effort to reproduce, in large towns and 
cities, where the population tends to sort itself according 
to its means, the more natural conditions in which all 
classes live more "or less together, and can, if they choose, 
and without any trouble, know a great deal about one 
another. The idea, if idea it can he called, is to do 
consciously, and with a definite purpose, where population 
is dense, that which is done unconsciously, and without 
effort, almost everywhere else. 

Given in a Settlement and in the educated and cultured 
portion of a mixed society an equal zeal for social service 
and equal ability to perform it, there may be no great 
difference in the results obtained, though the Settlement 
will probably be always a weaker force than its analogue, 
both numerically, and from its lack of traditions, of local in- 
fluence, and of natural bonds to the place in which it settles, 
as well as from the resulting constant change in \\.& personnel, 
(Uid from the comparative narrowness of its interests. 
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To set against these disadvantages is the advantage 
that the residents in a Settlement have all voluntarily 
chosen their sphere of influence, and are actuated by a 
common and avowed desire to embrace sympathies and 
interests outside their own class. 

That a Settlement is an unfortunate necessity bom of 
a disordered condition of society, and only useful in certain 
places, will perhaps be admitted; and the problem of 
Settlements may be granted to consist in determining 
how far they can reproduce a natural condition of 
society, by turning to the best account the advantages, 
and neutralising the drawbacks of theit position. 

These considerations lead to the point of trying to de- 
termine what questions a Settlement, as such, has to decide 
for itself in laying down the principles in accordance with 
which it is to live. One of the first of these questions 
must surely be that of locality. A deep underlying bond 
of classes is the possession of a common local life. We 
all know the extraordinarily strong attraction of our own 
town or village ; the place we belong to, the people be- 
longing to the same place as we do, appeal to us in a way 
nothing else can. To know our neighbours, to be touched 
by local grievances, interested, not by sympathy, but by 
right, in local schemes, should be the aim of any Settle- 
ment worthy of its name, but must be beyond reach for 
any which does not, in a thickly populated district, limit its 
endeavours to a fixed area, and that not a very lai^e one. 
This advantage all clergy enjoy through the organisation 
of parishes, and no public work could be efficient had 
not each body its own well-marked sphere. 

Nor can a Settlement be expected to identify itself with 
local interests, and gain local confidence unless its residents 
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individually become settlers. Some may be birds of 
passage — probably it is well that they should — and may 
bring freshness and new vitality to the more stationary 
workers ; but some continuity of residence is all -important. 
It is rot enough that the houses should remain, sending 
ever fresh workers into the field ; only proved steadiness 
of work and tried capacity and persevering friendship can 
inspire trust in the fellow-worker at the committee, in 
the teacher at the school, in the parent at the home. 
Nor can the locality in its varied aspects be learned by 
the visitor of a few months, or of even a couple of years. 
How can experience be accumulated, how can experiments 
be safely devised or intelligently watched, unless the 
threads of the work be held in hands which have guided 
some of its past, and are in no huny to forsake it in 
the future? 

Even more important, perhaps, than a geographical limit, 
is the necessity for common principles of action, without 
which the so-called Settlement cannot but degenerate into 
a mere boarding-house, where the only bond of union 
among the residents is their common participation in 
" good works." The reduetio ad absurdum might be reached 
in such a case as one resident working heart and soul 
for the Charity Organisation Society among the same 
people to whom another was distributing free dinners 
and coal-tickets. 

It is better to do nothing than to pull two difTerent ways. 
This is easily stated, and would probably be generally 
admitted as reasonable, but it in\'olves another axiom 
which does not seem to be universaliy recognised. If a 
Settlement adopts certain principles, it must devise some 
■:inethod for insuring that they are carried out consistently 
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through all branches of work. The simplest way, probably, 
is to appoint a resident head, whose views are carefully 
ascertained to be in accoidance with those of the com- 
mittee, and to give her sufficient powers. Other methods 
of course may be chosen, but in some way it seems quite 
essential, not only to profess principles, but to secure that 
all action shall be in accordance with them. 

Given the necessity for common principles and means 
for carrying them out, the next point for an intending 
Settlement would be to decide upon a general line or 
lines of effort What these should be cannot be discussed 
here; it is enough to suggest that underlying all other 
sorts of work is the question of relief, which will turn i 
and must be faced. However great the desire may be 
to help the people, otherwise than by direct gifts, this 
matter of relief is ever in the background of nearly all 
social endeavours in the present condition of our lai^e 
poor populations. It confronts us in the school as well 
as in the home, in the very savings-bank as well as in 
the C.O.S. office ; and unless fixed principles of administer- 
ing and of withholding relief are adopted, and resolutely 
acted up to, very little of the rest of the work undertaken 
will prosper. 

It follows from this that in matters of relief, above all, 
it is important to make sure of co-operation with other 
relieving agencies in the district, to ensure efficiency and 
prevent waste and cheating, with the mora! degradat 
which so quickly follows successful cheating and unde- 
served gifts. To be in a position to co-operate with other 
institutions, including the clergy, a Settlement must have 
won its way to their respect and confidence. This 
caonot come suddenly at the beginning, but is sure to 
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come as soon as it is deserved, in any neighbourhood 
where the harvest is plentiful but the labourers few. And 
it is in such neighbourhoods as these that Settlements 
establish themselves. To be friendly without losing in- 
dependence, to be critical without being hostile, useful 
but not interfering, able to work with and develop the 
best institutions, without being dominated by any — this 
is a task which may employ the best energies of a Settle- 
ment, and which implies an attitude of raind which no 
one, not the most ambitious, is likely to scorn as too easy 
of attainment. 

If one main object of Settlements Is to bring back a few 
of the " leisured class " to neighbourhoods from which 
they have fled, it should be pointed out that they form 
an invaluable centre to which many outside workers can 
come who cannot give the whole of their time to such work. 
The mere facility for getting a meal or a bed does not 
count for nothing in the vastness of London to one whose 
home is miles away, and the advantages of focussing much 
effort upon a district are easy to understand. The hands 
of the residents are strengthened, so that it is possible to 
undertake more work than could otherwise be thought 
of; "understudies" can he held in readiness for an 
emergency ; those who come in and out connect the resi- 
dents with the outside world and help to prevent too 
great absorption in their special work; and they benefit 
in their turn by the experience and special knowledge of 
the resident workers with whom they come in contact. 
Those Settlements which enjoy the advantage of many 
efficient outworkers can appreciate it even more than 
those whose demand for such help is far larger than their 
supply. 
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The question of training is an important one. Both 
resident and non-resident workers can hardly avoid be- 
coming trained in a greater or less degree, if they stay 
long enough, bp the mere process of steadily doing a bit 
of work until they see what it means, what is behind il, 
to what it might lead, how it is only part of much larger 
schemes, how little, and at the same time how important, 
it is as a link in the whole. But this is very partial, and 
for " professional " workers, as they may be called, much 
more regular teaching is desirable and possible. In this 
way Settlements may, if they will, do much for the 
furtherance of their objects by definitely setting before 
themselves, as one of their main objects, the education of 
the workers of the future. 

It is a great responsibility to undertake ; it doubles 
the danger of working upon wrong principles, and should 
never be lightly taken in hand ; but it doubles also the 
good which may follow from work thoughtfully begun 
and earnestly carried on : it is an opportunity which 
ought not to be lightly thrown away. 

It may be remarked that much of what has been 
said of women's Settlements applies equally to men's, 
and this is true. The ideal of both must be much the 
same, and careful examination will show that the apparently 
well-marked differences between them are superficial rather 
than fundamental. Ideally, no doubt, the best work will 
be done where men and women combine their forces. 

Margaret A. Sewell. 
E. G. Powell. 
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WORKING GIRLS' CLUBS 

T^HERE was a time when I thought of working girls as 
a dass. Now I am more inclined to think of young 
ladies as a class, and of working girls as individuals. 

There is a refreshing reality about the working girl. 
She says what she means. You know when you have 
"got" her. She refuses to be bored for the sake of 
appearances . 
A friend of mine was telling the girls a story one night 
our club. The story was a little bit over the heads 
the audience. One of the girls slipped away to see 
if she could find something more exciting going on out- 
side. She came back — put her head through the door — 
" Come on, girls ! " A mom.ent more, and the whole 
audience vanished. 

The working girl, however, does not object to a "jaw- 
," if you can strike straight home. If you are right, 
le will own up. If you are wrong, she will tell you of 



One Sunday the writer of " Life in West London " was 
giving us an address from the text "Whatsoever things are 
pure — whatsoever things are lovely — think on these things" 
— a talk on the influence of a pure imagination. And 
the verdict, free and open, was^"He don't know nothing 
about nothing." For the giris thought he must be ignorant 
of the conditions of their lives, or he could not have spoken 
of tail vision and pure imagination as things within cheii 
lot 
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reach. They have found out since then that life may be 
for them even a thing divinely beautiful. 

The working girl is a born philosopher. She can put 
up with every kind of luck. She can live day after day 
vfhen work is slack on a cup of tea in the morning with one 
piece of bread and butter, and can come smiling to musical 
drill, and you will never guess it ; she will stand to her 
work through the long hot days of summer and never 
complain, as she will suffer discomfort, hardship, or pain, 
as a matter of course. 

I knew of a girl who kept her family all through the 
winter. She was the only one in work, and her work was 
scrubbing floors ; and all the while she had a sprained 
thumb and came to the club in the evening with her 
right hand in a sling. 

Faithful she is too. Loyal and true to the core is the 
heart of the working girl to those she loves. 

Her ideas of sticking to a "pal" are rooted. It is a 
distressing fact that a girl will sometimes deliberately throw 
herself away, and tread in the hard way of the transgressors, 
because her friend has chosen to walk in that path. If she 
Sticks to her she may save her, if she forsakes her she is 
sure her friend will go altogether to the bad. The argu- 
ment that she may lose her own soul in a bootless 
attempt has no weight with her. If it is to be, it will 
be, she says with pagan acquiescence to fate. The 
working girl has not yet realised the supreme importance 
of getting her own soul saved ! So when she has a pal, 
she will stick to her through thick and thin, she will 
make nothing of gifts and services; she will refiise 
pleasures offered to her alone, and through good or evil 
report she will fulfil to the utmost the demands of friend- 
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P^p. She has the same dogged loyalty with regard to 
her own family, and will lie freely, rather than "show the 
game up," when her mother gets drunk or her father ill- 
treats her. 

Of course you have to understand her. And to under- 
stand people is, generally, to love them. There are so 
many things that have to be rightly judged. Dulness 
and apathy are not attractive ; but when you find out that 
they spring from semi-starvation or want of sleep, you can 
be very patient. Many a girl who works hard all day 
can never get to rest early, because she has to wait till 
all the family go to bed. She does not know what it is 
to have a solitary or quiet half-hour. She lives in a chronic 
condition of nervous exhaustion. 

On the other hand, wildness and unruliness and boister- 
ous spirits may be the direct outcome of a despair with 
which no young heart ever ought to he acquainted. Coarse 
gesture, or noisy laughter that is not merriment, may be 
repulsive, but when you know that a girl lives in a street 
where you would hardly venture after dark, and remember 
that as a little child she used to be left out at alt hours of 
the night, while her mother went off on the drink, you can 
only wonder that she has kept any place at all in her soul 
for purity and goodness. 

While you feel for the girl who has grown up in the 
atmosphere of the slum, living her real life alone, — the girl 
who, with no inspiration from the outside, has yet remained 
heroically pure and good,^a reverence which gives a 
new faith in the divine humanity that dwells amongst us, 
I know many who have achieved this conquest. I know, 
too, that to such as these the daily hfe of factory and 
home is an actual martyrdom, inconceivable to anyone 
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who is not intimate with the under-side of an advanced 
civilisation. 

Perhaps, before passing to a more general survey of the 
girls' dub movement, which has extended so rapidly in 
our great cities and throughout the country, it might be 
well to give a brief account of the club I know best, having 
worked in it myself for seven or eight years. 

When my friend Mary Neai started the club amongst the 
girls in the neighbourhood of Euston Road, W., and I came 
to share the work, it was with the first idea of making the 
club the home, where all who came would find welcome 
and sympathy and companionship as well as interest and 
amusement. We opened it nearly every night of the week 
from 8 to lo o'clock. One evening every week was set 
apart for a singing class, another foe musical drill, another 
for games, or sewing or cooking, the programme, of course, 
being varied to meet the tastes of the majority. 

We wanted to put as much happiness as we could into 
the two hours spent together, and we hoped to build up 
in the club human relationships that would influence and 
uplift the rest of the life. 

But we found that we could not close the doors on the 
world outside, or forget its facts in the charmed circle about 
the fireside. There were twenty-two hours every day to put 
against the two hours spent in the club. The conditions, 
not only of the home, but of the factory or workshop, had to 
be taken into account. It became our business to study 
the industrial question as it affected the girls' employments, 
the hours, the wages, and the conditions. And we had 
also to give them a conscious part to take in the battle that 
is being fought for the workers, and will not be won until it 
is loyally fought by the workers as well. 
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i It was not easy at first to arouse their interest in these in- 
■ dnstrial questions, for here again the working girl is fatalistic. 
But when they saw that a real grievance could be reported 
to the proper authority, and could be set right without any re- 
tribution following to the girl who had been the first to speak, 
without anybody being able to trace the source of information, 
their interest grew, and they began to see how many matters 
could be set right by the workers themselves if they would 
only take a little trouble to understand the laws passed for 
their protection. One object-lesson is more effective than 
any amount of exhortation or argument. 

One evening in the week is kept free for lectures or for 
informal talks. The simplest economic axioms, and the 
most ordinary commercial terms have to be constantly 
explained and illustrated. As the interest is awakened 
the intelligence is quickened, and they begin to watch and 
compare, and draw conclusions from their own experience 
of life. 

We occasionally meet in debate the members of the St 
Christopher's Boys' Club in Fitzroy Square, which has sprung 
up and developed beside us. The debates have proved 
very interesting, and much sound wisdom has been given 
from both sides of the table. The girls and boys appreciate 
this opportunity of discussing together. One of the girls 
said in a vote of thanks : " We are glad you men are begin- 
ning to talk these things over with us ; what is good for a 
man is good for a woman, I say. But it's not very 
encouraging for a woman when you men come home from 
your Trade Union of an evening, and we show a little 
interest, and ask where you 've been to, and you say, ' You 
shut up ; that ain't none of your business 1 ' " 

The story of the industrial co-operative movement cannot 
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be too often told to show how largely it is in the power of a 
disciplined and self-controlled working-class to better their 
conditions, and the principles of co-operation cannot be too 
often put in practice in a small way in the club. 

Perhaps the brightest bit of our history as a club is our 
co-operative summer holiday. The fortnight we have spent 
tc^ether every year in the country and by the sea has done 
more than anything else, perhaps, to weld the members 
together ; and it has given us an insight into the hves of the 
girls, and a knowledge of their character that we could not 
have gained in any other way. 

The country holiday evolved out of the idea with which 
we had first started — the idea of sharing our best pleasures 
with the girls. When we talked of the delights of our 
childhood, and brought back flowers and reports from a 
day's tramp, they were naturally not satisfied. The story 
only made them want to have the experience. 

The first experience was certainly not a success. We 
oflen laugh over it now. One of the girls was over-worked 
and ill, and, after great efforts to scrape the money together 
(for in those days the club was very poor, and had fewer 
friends than it has now), we managed to send her away into 
the country of which she had heard so much. She wrote 
back to say how she was longing for the fortnight to be 
over — but " I am going to bear it for your sake." 

But now, not only in the summer, but also at Easter, at 
Whitsuntide, and even at Christmas, we must arrange to 
get them away to " Mother Earth," or to " Father Sea," or 
they are not satisfied ; and the love of trees and grassy 
places has become in some almost a passion. 

We talk about all sorts of things when we get away 
tt^ether and have nothing else to do ; and of course we dream 
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kill sorts of dreams, and make all sorts of plans. It was 
I thus we dreamed of a workroom of our own, which has 
' become now an established fact. 

The idea was started as we talked, giving rein to our 
r fancies, of a life lived together far away from the city, as we 
I drew idyllic pictures of the cooperative dairy, or fruit-farm, 
ir jam factory we would have some day. 

We sighed, for it was only a dream after all ; and the 
turmoil of the city and drudgery of the workshop were 
reahties with which the next week would bring us face to 
face. 

And then came the question. If our lives must be passed 
in the workshop, why should we not have a workshop of our 
own, and bring in conditions which should make work 
itself a happy part of life ? This seemed a dream Coo. 

But years after we had first talked of it, the dream came 
true. 

These girls who, when they came to us, were children of 
fourteen and fifteen were children now no longer. Most 
of them had been engaged since they left school in the 
West End dress trade. The aggravation of the poverty 
problem in West London is the season trade. The dress 
trade is the worst in this respect ; high pressure of demand 
in summer, suspension in the winter, bringing all the evils 
of such fluctuation. I do not know which is worst, the 
driving over - work and worry of the season, or the 
anxiety and semi-starvation of the slack time. We saw in 
the girls, as years went on, the effect of this continual 
strain; their youth seemed likely to be all too short, and 
when your youth is over you are done for in the London 
labour market. We faced their future for them, and we felt 
that something further must be done. 
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Much public interest had been aroused by the publication 
of Mr Sherwell's " Study of Life in West London," where the 
conditions of the dress trade are specially dealt with ; and 
we felt that the hour had struck to initiate the experiment 
of a dressmaking business managed in the interests of the 
workers on practically co-operative lines. We felt that with 
such a business we should be able to answer the continual 
question put by women of means. "What is the use of 
talking to us about the conditions of working women unless 
you can suggest what can be done at once by individuals 
who want to get out of participation in the evil ? " 

To answer this question we issued a circular on the 
17th May 1897, drawing attention to a new business 
undertaking which was to be started upon principles which 
we believed to be sound commercially, and inherently just 
and fair, and a business in which the workers should enjoy 
conditions which would change their life of drudgery and 
uncertainty into one of glad service and security. 

The following are some of the conditions : — The working 
hours eight a day {45 hours a week); the minimum wage 
fifteen shillings; the workrooms bright, comfortable, and 
well-ventilated ; books, wage-sheets, etc., open to inspection, 
and accounts audited by chartered accountants. 

We started with five girls in the workroom ; as I write 
we are nearing the end of the first twelvemonth, and our 
working staff has increased steadily month by month, till 
to-day we are twenty j and still we must increase to meet 
the growing demand. We have not had any slack time 
at all since we opened. We have met with unlocked 
for response and great sympathy on all sides. The first 
year proves the experiment a financial success, and I think 
much more than a mere financial success. It has met the 
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ijfclt need of the present hour, and though it is such a small 
\ Bcheme at present, it may be the thin end of the wedge 
I which will ultimately lift the intolerable burden from the 
I shoulders of the working girl. For if one experiment 
f succeed, others will certainly be tried, and new develop- 
V ments will be made. And we have called our business 
I house (15s Gt. Portland Street) Maison Esp^rance, because 
K feel the great hope that lies in it for the future of 
TOrking girls. 

At present, I believe, this industrial extension in con- 
nection with a girls' club is unique. But I hope it will 
not remain solitary. I see no reason why other cluhs 
should not carefully study the conditions of the trade 
special to their own locality, and consider how the welfare 
of the workers can be most effectively secured ; and I 
see no reason why, if they cannot influence the employers 
in their locality, and bring them into line with their own 
ideas, they should not develop in that trade an industrial 
enterprise on co-operative lines. Such an enterprise would 
give the club a local standing, and an influence with local 
employers that nothing else could give. As an object- 
lesson to outsiders, as well as an education for the girls 
concerned in the business, and for all connected with it, 
it would be invaluable. But Che subject is too far-reaching 
to come within the scope of this chapter. 

Every club will have an individuality of its own, and will 

[ develop strongly on its own lines; but I want to take a 

1 glance of the movement as a whole, and rightly estimate 

its very great importance in this transition stage of our 

I social development 

St us see what the influence of the girls' club actually 
I is on the lives of those working girls whom it touches ; 
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and let us consider in what directions it might develop 
and become of yet greater influence and social signifi- 
cance. 

The club stands to the girls for "the home." — 

Our cities have taken away " the home " from the workers, 
they have crowded out everything that links that word 
with sweet association or with sacred influence. This b 
obviously true in London, where ao per cent, of the 
whole population live in overcrowded slums, and where 
even the well-to-do artisan has to pay a third of his income 
for decent living space. 

The children's playground is the street, and when girls 
grow up and go to work, their evening recreation ground is 
the street, unless they can afford to go to some cheap place 
of amusement. Their roonn is wanted at home, and not 
their company. 

It is here that the girls' club can come in to-day, and can 
do something to supply the working girl's need ; for surely 
the girl of fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen years needs the 
happy shelter of home with its individual care and 
sympathetic companionship. Every giris' club can be 
that to its members. Every club I know has its "Mother," 
who is always at home there, and whose special work is 
the knowledge of the girls, individually, through sympathy, 
resource, and patience. 

But, of course, the members need more than individual 
sympathy. They need the interest and mental stimulus 
and good comradeship of the happy family circle. They 
need to have their latent faculties developed, their imagina- 
tion widened, their capacities for enjoyment encouraged; and 
many an educated girl coniing into the club for even an 
hour a week is doing the part of the elder sister by giving 
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her very best to the girls, whether the gift be laughter 
or learning. 

II. The club stands to its members for the realiaa- 
tdon of their womanhood. — In our overcrowded cities 
we have crowded out womanhood. We have choked up 
le rehgion of life at its source. What the real meaning 
if the slum is few know ot imagine. I doubt if many of us 
are great enough in heart to have it revealed. I know 
that moral miracles happen, that purity and virtue can 
survive in the most infected atmosphere, and can be the 
stronger for the resistance to evil ; but the average man is 
such as his environment makes him, and the average factory 
girl does not hold a higher standard than that she sees 
adopted by her neighbours. Even where the conditions of 
life are very much better, where the imagination and feeling 
are not vitiated, the working girl is generally quite untrained 
to any thoughtful apprehension of life. She grows up un- 
guided, into irresponsible and unguarded womanhood, and 
unready to hold the keys of a future destiny — the woman's 
most sacred trust. And in the club a high standard is being 
lifted. It must be lifted, otherwise the club not only misses its 
opportunity, but is in danger of becoming a positive evil. 
It can be lifted, because there is nothing a girl's heart 
more quickly expands to than the idea of womanhood 
dignified in its consciousness of duty. There are end- 
less opportunities and ways of teaching, and, on the 
whole, the more indirect and artistic the method, the 
better. Precept, too often repeated, becomes mere com- 
monplace. The spirit of beauty and purity is vital, and 
must have vital expression. Song, story, human friend- 
ship, " Mother Nature," herself, are influences that go 
a great deal deeper than any moralising, and they will 
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al] strengthen the straight word that must at times be 

III. The club stands to its meubers for tlie first 
training ground for the soml orgEiiusation of women. 
— Women's Trade Unions have been hitherto a com- 
parative failure, for women have never been trained in 
the discipline of associated interests, they have never yet 
had a chance of grasping the idea of duty that goes 
beyond the personal demand. But the worltmg girl of to- 
day is unconsciously absorbing broader ideas that may 
help to change her attitude to life, as her interests and 
energies become absorbed in the club, and her latent 
faculties become active in working for its development. 
For the club is a voluntary association, the continuance 
of which depends on the concord of wills, and on the 
understanding that there is a common good and a general 
interest to which personal claims must give way. And as 
the whole club is ready to stand by its members who are 
in trouble or in difficulty, so the members learn that pride 
in their club that makes small sacrifices easy, and binds 
them together in mutual loyalty. 

The possibilities of the further usefulness and influence 
of the working girls' clubs seem to be in three main 
directions— social, industrial, and educational ; and I have 
described the social mission that the girls' club is 
achieving to-day. That is its first and most obvious use- 
fulness ; and its influence on the members' individual and 
social life must be guarded and strengthened, and the 
club itself must develop more and more to this end. 
But just in proportion as this individual and social 
influence is attained will be the possibility of yet further 
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I believe the girls' club, or for that matter the boys' 
club, may greatly influence the adjustment of industrial 
questions in the near future. The club leaders have a 
unique opportunity of getting at the facts, they have 
sources of evidence which it is exceeding difficult for 
the factory inspector to touch. They know, too, what 
the workers want, which is often more than either the 
workers themselves or their rulers know. They know, 
too, what the employer wants — character and conscientious- 
ness — and they can supply him with it ; the good employer 
wanting good material to work good reforms with, will 
find his best ally in the good club leader. And it is 
open to the club that despairs of finding the right em- 
ployer to plunge into the heart of the industrial system, 
and to oiganise on the lines of the enterprise I have 
alluded to the industrial life of its own members. And 
the possibilities of its educational usefulness tend towards 
its close alliance with our educational and municipal 
institutions. On every School Board or committee of 
management there ought to be at least one representative 
of the girls' clubs in the district ; and we in the club 
ought to work side by side with the evening continuation 
schools and with other councils and boards of technical 
instruction. And in other ways we ought more and more 
to become the necessary link between the people, and 
the protection and provision that are theirs. We, who 
have the welfare of the working girl at heart, and under- 
stand her needs, must be prepared to represent her on 
the vestries, and keep her sufficiently in touch with 
sanitary and industrial authorities. 

The aim in the clubs must be to make good citizens ; 

id our present endeavour to represent the rights and 
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daims of the young, until they have entered into their 
citizenship. By an actual knowledge and experience 
gained in direct contact with the people, we are fitted 
to become their voice, and to give utterance to their 
claim upon society, for a life that is worth the living. 

Emmelinb Pethick. 



SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS AND THE 
LABOUR MOVEMENT 

TT is hardly possible at the present time to estimate at 
all accurately the nature and value of the contribution 
that Social Settlements are making to the solution of the 
labour problem. Such an estimate, it will be obvious, 
would require a mental detachment, and a critical and 
historical attitude that are altogether beyond the reach of 
a contemporary student of history, whose powers of observa- 
tion and analysis are necessarily limited by conditions over 
which he has no control, and who has neither knowledge 
nor insight sufficient to enable him to discriminate with 
more than partial success between the many solvent and 
constructive forces that contribute to social progress. But 
it is comparatively easy to fix, at least approximately, the 
measure of their possible influence, and to state in broad 
outline the work that is within their reach. 

The fact, for example, that they are, first and foremost, 
district Settlements, voluntarily charged with an honorable 
concern, if not with a definite and official responsibility, 
for clearly-defined and more or less homogeneous districts, 
suggests at once an invaluable form of service which they 
may render to the labour movement 

It needs no very intimate acquaintance with social and 
economic questions to became aware, first, of the singular 
and, from some fioints of view, pathetic sense of inevit- 
ableness with which the public still regards the general 
"S 
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social problem; and, secondly — what probably is really 
responsible for this — a characteristic failure on the part 
of the average man or woman of intelligence to differentiate 
the various integrants of the problem. The mischief result- 
ing from the latter habit — as seen, for example, in the 
paralysis of social faith and the stultification of remedial 
effort — is so serious, and the habit itself (in the light of 
information that is everywhere accessible to patient and 
expert investigation) so inexcusable, that it should at once 
be authoritatively pilloried. 

Looked at in the aggregate — as has been our unfortunate 
custom— it may be admitted at once that what is called the 
social problem — by which is meant, primarily, the evils 
of poverty, unemployment, overcrowding, etc. — does seem 
hopeless and irremediable, but treated scienrifically— ;'.e. 
by the progresses of segregation and differentiation, it at 
once takes lighter and less hopeless hues. No greater or 
more disastrous mistake, for example, could be made than 
to assume, as is popularly done, that the factors that create 
the problem of poverty in different districts are everywhere 
uniform in nature and operation. On the contrary, they 
vary in almost every locality, and are rarely, if ever, 
reducible to common forms. Poverty in Bradford, for 
example, is one thing, traceable, probably, in its main 
features, at least, to easily ascertainable causes ; while 
poverty in Canning Town, or Whitechapel, or Soho, is a 
wholly other thing, brought about by a more or less 
complex set of entirely different causes. I am not here 
referring, of course, to first or ultimate causes, such, for 
instance, as would involve in their adjustment the recon- 
sideration and reorganisation of our entire social and 
industrial systems, but to secondary or subordinate causes 
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which vary in every district, but which are always more or 
less remediable. Obviously, therefore, the first essential 
in any effective discussion of the general social problem 
is full and reliable information concerning existing social 
facts, and this, singularly enough, is the one thing that 
hitherto has been completely lacking. Mr Charles Booth's 
magnum opus has recently supplied much of the deficiency, 
so far as London generally is concerned, and has made 
accessible for the first time a mass of information that 
will be invaluable in that complete and exhaustive segrega- 
tion of the problem that must precede reform ; but it is 
every way suggestive of our public and official attitude 
toward this question that that invaluable undertaking is 
a purely private enterprise, and one, moreover, that would 
have been impossible to any but a wealthy person. 

Hitherto the public has been more concerned for hasty 
but well-intentioned philanthropic experiments, than for 
patient and expert investigation of the radical facts of 
the problem, and the comparative but inevitable failure 
of these has produced a mischievous pessimism that does 
not properly belong to the problem. But to remove this 
impression will be impossible without a change of attitude 
and method. To approach the question, as we have 
hitherto done, with certain a priori assumptions of 
inevitableness and irremediableness which we have never 
attempted to verify by actual investigations, is not only 
unscientific, but morally inexcusable, and this the modern 
progressive spirit is slowly but surely coming to realise. 

But it needs to he insisted upon that the public at large 
does not yet realise how lamentably small and even pre- 
carious, despite all that has so far been achieved in this 
lirection, is the stock of data upon which we at present 
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depend in all our attempts to estimate the significance and 
proportions of the social problem. To attempt to divide 
the responsibility for this lack of knowledge would perhaps 
be difficult as well as unedifying, but it is time that the 
fact itself received the careful attention of all who are 
seriously concerned for social progress. 

Facts, it should be remembered, challenge questions far 
more powerfully than theories, and the best service that 
the friends of social progress can render to the cause of 
reform to-day, is patiently and dispassionately to investigate 
and to disclose the actual facts of our existing social life. 

In any case, until our information concerning sociological 
facts is more complete and perfect than it is, unhappily, 
at the present time, it is useless to look for those ultimate 
and far-reaching reforms to which the social student at 
the last analysis of the problem inevitably and irresistibly 
turns. It is not that the community is either callous or 
unjust. It is merely ignorant. It waits to be convinced; 
and conviction can only spring from knowledge. The first 
and most important business, therefore, that lies before the 
social worker is to organise the instruments of knowledge, 
and in this work Social Settlements might easily render 
invaluable help. 

To begin with, they tend increasingly to attract to 
themselves as workers social and economic students, who, 
by force of sympathy and training, are well equipped for 
the work of investigation. Secondly, their clubs and other 
agencies bring them into sympathetic contact with lat^e 
numbers of working-men, and make first-hand information 
easily accessible. Moreover, the general scheme of their 
work, with the concentration of interest that it involves, 
provides them with quite exceptional opportunities for 
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studying the general conditions of life in particular 
districts, and, especially, the conditions of employment, 
wages, standard of living, enforcement of factor)' legisla- 
tion, and the numerous other questions that are closely 
related to industrial progress. Our insensibility, hitherto, 
to the available sources of information, and especially to 
the facilities offered by existing philanthropic and other 
machinery for accurate sociological investigation, is one of 
the most depressing features of the past ; and the attention 
of Settlement and other workers cannot too strongly he 
directed to the point that for the purposes of intimate and 
accurate investigation of sociological facts nothing more 
admirable could be devised than the machinery that 
already exists in almost every crowded district. In 
the great and increasing body of social workers every- 
where there is a veritable mine of potential wealth which, 
carefully organised and wisely used, would be of invalu- 
able auxiliary service to the social student, whose most 
strenuous investigations often do not bring him face to face 
with facts with which the ordinary social worker is daily 
familiar. If once the sources of information could be 
secured, the organisation of the information itself could 
easily follow. This is a work to which the best energies 
and enthusiasm of Settlement workers should be steadily 
directed. The appointment of small circles of earnest 
and skilled students in each of the Settlement districts, 
aided by the advantages that the existing Settlement 
machinery and other local agencies would undoubtedly 
give, might confidently be expected to yield important 
results in the shape of full and reliable information for 
which society at present actually waits, and which would 
be of quite incalculable value to the cause of industrial 
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progress. The present writer would venture definitely to 
suggest that every Settlement should add to its existing 
^encies a carefully equipped and efEcient Statistical and 
Investigation Bureau, and that systematic efforts should 
be made to ascertain and to classify the facts relating to— 

(i) The housing of the people, overcrowding, etc, than 
which few more urgent questions exist, and in the 
absence of attention to which all attempts at social 
or industrial progress (to which it is closely related) 
will be vain. 

(2) The question of Unemployment, both seasonal and 

chronic — a question that has become a veritable 
bread problem for tens and hundreds of thousands 
of our fellow-citizens, but concerning which, to the 
shame of our social and political arrangements 
be it said, we have little or no really reliable and 
authoritative information at present. 

(3) Local industries, which should be studied as far as 

possible in their technical details, and especially as 
to the conditions of work, wages, seasonal fluctua- 
tions, etc., that prevail in them. 

If carefully-equipped Bureaux of the kind suggested 
could be attached to University and other responsible 
Social Settlements, they might well be affiliated ultimately 
to the Labour Department of the Board of Trade, and 
be subsidised by State grants for the furtherance of their 
investigations. In any case, it cannot be doubted that 
they would do much to meet what at present is a serious 
social need. 



II 

One invaluable result of such systematic investigations 
would be, that much of the information obtained would 
equip the Settlement worker himself for important social 
service of a practical kind in his own district. No one 
to-day can go very far in the study of social and industrial 
problems, without realising that a very considerable pro- 
portion of the evils that at present darken social life are 
due to administrative, rather than to legislative deficiencies. 
Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say, that not a few of the 
gravest evils that confront the student of industrialism 
to-day could be materially remedied, if not entirely re- 
moved at once, if only our administrative resources were 
equal to our legislative enactments. For years past we 
have been crowding our statute books with measures 
which, however imperfect, have never been adequately 
enforced ; and every session but adds to the confusion. 
It would be an incalculable gain to the cause of progress 
if for one whole session Parliament would pass a " self- 
denying ordinance " so far as new legislation is concerned, 
and devote itself exclusively to honest inquiry into the 
actual working results of already existing Acts. It would 
at least clear the ground and show us where we really 
stand, and be a wholesome, if not very palatable, revela- 
tion of the utter impotence of even the most august and 
representative Parliament to accomplish by itself more 
than mere paper reforms. The fact is, and the sooner 
we recognise it the better for the cause of progress. 
Parliament acting alone, and unsupported by pubUc 
opinion, working through administrative efficiency, is 
powerless to effect reforms. The history of all social and 
industrial l^slation affords full proof of this. 
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Few questions, for example, are of more vital import- 
ance in certain metropolitan, and also provincial districts, 
where home or non - factory industries are carried on, 
than the sanitary condition of the workshops, and it is 
prohable that there are few matters concerning which 
our legislative arrangements are more perfect. The 
Public Health Act of 1891, for example, provides, among 
other things, that any factory, workshop, or work-place 
which is not a factory subject to the provisions of the 
Factory and Workshop Acts (and "domestic" or tenement 
workshops are not so subject*) may be dealt with sum- 
iDarily as a nuisance if (n) it is not kept in a cleanly 
state and free from efRuvia arising from a drain, closet, 
etc, or (5) is not properly ventilated, or (1:) is so over- 
crowded while work is carried on as to be injurious or 
dangerous to the health of those employed therein. 

Now it will be clear that if these and similar provisions 
were properly enforced, some of the most serious of the 
evils connected with the conduct of home or non-factory 
industries would at once disapf>ear. It would be unfair, 
however, to lay the entire blame for the non-enforcement 
of this Act upon the local sanitary authorities. It is 
true that they are legally responsible for its administra- 
tion, and that, officially at least, they control the adminis- 
trative machinery. But a local authority, as a general 
rule, simply reflects the prevailing public opinion of its 
district, by which it is itseilf in the end controlled, and 

* The section in the Faclory and Workshop Act of 1895, teladog 
to "Tenenient Faciories," applies only to buildings in which sleflin, 
gas, or other motive power is used, and in which one or more tenants 
use such power for their own purposes in sepsiue hired room (or 
sets of rooms). 
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f advance of which it dare not greatly venture. A local 
authority, for example, may be fully aware that the 
administrative machinery at its disposal is altogether 
inadequate to meet the requirements of the district, but 
if it have not the strong support of public opinion behind 
it, it will probably leave things as they are. This may 
and does happen sometimes in the case of really progres- 
sive local bodies. It is easy to conjecture what is possible 
in the absence of the pressure of public opinion in the case 
of local authorities that have no progressive instincts. 

In dealing with this problem of local administration 
elsewhere,* the present writer laid considerable stress 
upon the serious inadequacy of the present staff of 
sanitary officials, and the physical impossibility, under 
existing conditions, of coping with the work of inspection. 
It may be well to supplement the figures there given, 
which relate to 1894, with the figures for 1897, the latest 
date for which returns are available. In 1897 the total 
number of sanitary inspectors in London (including several 
tetnporary officials) was 248. That is to say, one to 
every 2,338 inhabited houses, or every 18,000 persons 
of the population — a ratio that is actually lower (by 
nearly one-third) than the ratio in the largest provincial 
towns ! Now it will be obvious, even to the least initiated 
person, that a staff represented by these figures is 
altogether insufficient to meet the heavy demands of 
sanitary inspection in the metropohs, even in respect of 
dwelling-houses only; but when to these is added a 
further and onerous responsibility for the sanitary inspec- 
tion and control of some thousands of workshops (as has 

* Life in (fist Lotuifiit. 2nd edition. " The Fioblem of Reform." 
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been the case since 1891 *), the absurdity of our adminis- 
trative arrangements at once appears. 

How important and onerous the responsibility in 
respect of these workshops actually is, will be apparent 
when it is mentioned that in 1896 the inspector who is 
responsible for the inspection of workshops, etc. in one 
of the central metropolitan districts visited 500 work- 
places, representing 1,358 visits, or less than three visits per 
workshop of those visited per year, and served orders requir- 
ing cleansing, etc, in no fewer than 247, or nearly one half.f 

If we turn to other legislative arrangements for the 
r^ulation and control of Industrial conditions, the same 
failure in administration meets us. In 1891, for example, 

* The histoiy of legiaktiTe procedure in respect of the inspection 
of domestic or lenement workshops offers a curious illustmtion of the 
vacillation that ao often paralyses administrative effort, and hinders 
the practical work of reform. Up to 187Z the sanitary control of 
workshops lay in the hands of the local sanitary authorities. The 
unsatisfactorincss of that arrangement, however, led to its transfer at 
that date to the fectory inspectors, by whom it was held until 1S91, 
when it was re- transferred to the local sanitary authorities. It can 
hardly be questioned, however, that the present arrangement is 
eminently unsatisfactory, as, indeed, all arrangements involving a 
divided responsibility inevitably must be. 

+ The u^ent importance of this question is shown by the following 
extracts firom the most recently published Report of the Medical Officer 
of Health for London ; — 

BetkniU Gritn. — No periodical supervision of workshops has been 
undertaken, but trade premises have been dealt with when discovered 
in the ordinary course. All notices from H.M. factory inspectors have 
received attention, and insanitary conditions have been remedied. 

Islington. — In this district it was stated that the work was of the 
most satisfactory character ; the female inspector made 1,351 bspections 
of workshops, containing 1,900 workrooms. It was found that in 37 
there was overcrowding, in 10 the ventilation was bad, and in 50 there 
was unclean liness. Other sanitary defects, "341 in number," were 
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a Shop Hours' Act was passed, limiting the hours of young 
people employed in shops to seventy-four per week, and 
giving local authorities an optional power to appoint in- 
spectors under the Act. In August 1896 (four years after 
the Act was passed) a return of the number of inspectors 
so appointed was published, and from this it appears that, 
taking the whole of England and Wales, the total number 
of inspectors appointed under the Act is 22%, of whom only 
five devote the whole of their time to the work ! The 
needs of London are supposed to be met by the appoint- 

remedied. As mmy as 547 cards were distrihuteil, showing the number 
of peisons the rooms could accommodate. 

KerairtglBn. — A tabular stalement in the report shows that 625 
workshops and 1,184 workrooms therein are on the register. There 
were 2,372 inspections of workrooms ; 24 were found to be over- 
crowded, 28 insufficiently ventilated, and 143 in a, dirty condition. 
The medical officet of health states that with respect to workshops 
where men only are employed that nothing can be done comparable 
with the work which is done where women are employed. "It is 
time these establishments should be taken in hand, but it cannot be 
done in any effective way with the present limited and reduced staff 
of sanitary inspectors without letting other and more immediately 
pressing work fall into arrear." 

MaryUbma. — The number of visits to outworkers was 476. In 193 
cases workrooms were measured and cards issued, in 263 cases the 
ventilation investigated, in 10 cases new places of business were 
reported on. There are 125 entries on the register, relating to over 
2,000 employees, 1,883 of these being females engaged in dressmaking 
or allied work. On the first inspection the majority of workshops 
were overcrowded. 

St George, Soulhwark. — There are 338 workshops on the register, 
96 of which have been added during the past year. The registration 
bos led to the removal of nuisances, such as filth, overcrowding, and bad 
ventilation. More pressing duties have militated against the enforce- 
ment of the requirements of the order under section 17 (i| of the Act 
of 1891. The appointment of a special inspector is recommended for 
tbe purposes of this order. 
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ment of one inspector (who, however, gives the whole of his 
time to the work), while the chief provincial boroughs are 
served as follows ; — 

Inspectois Inspectois 
giving whole giving fart 



Total No. of 
B.ppointed 



Birmingham 

Leicester 

Oldham 

Cardiff 

Halifax 

Bolton 

Liverpool 

The ahove represent the towns showing the largest 
returns. In many cases no appointment has been made. 
An even more important illustration of this characteristic 
deficiency in our administrative arrangements appears when 
we consider the arrangements made for the enforcement of 
the Workshop and Factorj- Acts, than which, under present 
industrial conditions, nothing is more important to the 
ordinary worker. 

Now, according to the latest figures,* the total number 
of registered factories and workshops in the United Kingdom 
is as follows : — 



Registered Factories . 
Registered Workshops 



83.873 



The entire staff appointed to administer the Acts in this 
enormous number of registered work-places is as under : — 

* See the Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and 
Workshops, for the year ending 1S96. 
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Chief Inspector 

Superintending Inspector 

District Inspectors 

Junior Inspectors 

Assistant Inspectors . 

Assistant Examiners of Particulars 

Lady Inspectors 



Total 



^P That is to say, adopting the principle of an equal division 
of labour, and assuming (what, of course, is not the case) 
that every member of the staff is available for the actual 
work of inspection, the average number of registered work- 
shops and factories per inspector is 1,749. 

If, however, we confine ourselves to London, the full 
seriousness of the situation is more readily apparent. The 
number of registered workshops and factories in the metro- 
politan area (which includes certain districts lying outside 
the county of London, but included for administrative 
purposes in the metropolitan districts) is 37,060. Of that 
number, S^67I ^^^ '" the East Metropohtan District, which 
comprises that part of the metropolis north of the river 
and east of the Mile End Road; 8,278 are in the Central 
district, which has for its boundaries, on the south the river, 
on the east Whitechapel, on the west the Farringdon Road, 
and running northwards by the "Angel" to the North 
London Railway, and thence to Willesden Junction; 9,60a 
are in the West Metropolitan District, which comprises the 
remaining pwrtion of the metropolis north of the river ; and 
8,509 in the Southern District, which includes the whole of 
the metropolis south of the Thames. 

Now the absurdity of the present situation will be seen 
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at once, when it is remarked that the entire staff appointed 
to meet this demand consists of eighteen persons — namely, 
four district inspectors, four junior inspectors, and ten assist- 
ant inspectors. The absurdity of the existing arrangements 
will even more plainly appear if we narrow still further the 
area of observatioHj and take as an illustration the district 
assigned for adminJstrarive purposes to one official. The 
paiUcular district to be considered is chosen partly because 
it happens to include an area of which the present writer 
has made a special study, but also because it is one where 
the existing industrial conditions make the work of inspec- 
tion peculiarly difficult and important. To ascertain the 
extent of the district in quesUon, the reader should take a 
map of London, and, starting at Blackfriars Bridge, trace 
a line in a northerly direction along Ludgate Circus, 
Farringdon Road, Rosebery Avenue, City Road, Old 
Street, Kingsland Road, to the North London Railway. 
Thence westward along the North London Railway to 
Maida Vale, thence southwards by Maida Vale, Edgware 
Road, Park Lane, Piccadilly, Trafalgar Square and Nor- 
thumberland Avenue, to the river; and thence eastwards 
along the river to Blackfriare Bridge. The number of 
registered workshops in this district — which, let me repeat, 
is the area assigned to one official— is, roughly speaking, 
3,150. In addition to this area, moreover, the official in 
question is responsible for an extra-metropolitan district 
stretching from Uxbridge to High Wycombe and Aylesbury, 
and including another 300 workshops ! It would be difficult, 
indeed, to find a more complete and conclusive illustration 
of the shameful inadequacy of our present adminstradve 
arrangements. 

It is impossible, therefore, in face of such figures to resist 
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the conclusion that what is imperatively needed in any 
attempt at immediately practicable reforms is not so much 
fresh legislation as better and more adequate administrative 
arrangements. In a word, the adjustment of administrative 
machinery to existing legislative powers. 

But how is this to be effected? Partly no doubt, by a 
large increase in the staff of inspectors — an administrative 
necessity to which, it must be admitted, public opinion is 
by no means awakened at present, but chiefly, as we would 
suggest, by a wise development of the idea of voluntary 
social service. It is just here, surely, that Social Settle- 
ments in London and elsewhere have a great opportunity 
and a great responsibility. To them, more perhaps than to 
other philanthropic agencies, belongs both naturally, and by 
the force of favoiwing circumstances, the responsibility of 
enforcing the claims, and of developing the highest pos- 
sibilities of voluntary social service, and of meeting, at least 
to the point of their highest abihty, the perhaps inevitable, 
but, at all events, very real deficiencies in our official 
administrative arrangements. In any case, it is in this 
direction that social service is most needed to-day, and 
along these lines that it will find the most entirely satis- 
factory and fruitful scope for its energies. 

Ill 
Much of what has already been suggested would be made 
easier of accomplishment by sympathetic co-operation on 
the part of Settlement workers with the representatives of 
labour in the Settlement districts, and by efforts to promote 
the election of suitable labour representatives on municipal 
and other public bodies in artisan districts. 
1 The ordinary representative of labour may 1 
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and certainly would not claim to possess, exceptional 
wisdom or virtue in respect of general political and muni- 
cipal questions, but he undoubtedly does possess a special 
and unrivalled knowledge of questions and facts that 
vitally affect the lives of the poor, and the lack of which 
must always make really effective legislation impossible. 

From the practical point of view, therefore (which is 
obviously the point of view of highest political expediency, 
as well as, in this case, of justice), the duty of Settlements 
to help to secure a proper representation of labour in 
their districts would seem to be clear ; and, put upon these 
broad grounds of practical expediency and justice, their 
action in this direction should be secure against suggestions 
of social or political bias. 

Then, again, they may still further help the labour move- 
ment by giving shelter and practical sympathy to trade unions, 
friendly societies, and the numerous other organisations that 
aim at the social and political development of the working- 
classes, and their equipment for ultimate self-government. 

Moreover — and this is too important to be lost sight 
of — the Settlements have themselves a direct responsibility 
for the educational development of the workers, to fail 
in which will be to fail in one of the behest of their 
proper aims. They need to become centres where not 
only the dismal daily needs of the poor shall be sym- 
pathetically studied and made articulate, and where the 
just claims of labour shall be recognised and enforced, 
but centres also of helpful educational influence where 
definite help and guidance shall be given to minds 
unaccustomed to independent thought, and unfamiliar 
with the ways of knowledge. Their scheme of work 
should certainly include liberal opportunities for the 
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study of political and economic questions by means of 
lectures, discussions, and regularly constituted classes. 
It is to be admitted that the demand for such systematic 
study is not at present very great, especially among those 
who would gain most from the pursuit of it. But this, all 
things considered, is hardly matter for surprise or discourage- 
ment, and is perhaps to be attributed, in part at least, to 
faults in the methods by which such studies have hitherto 
been conducted, as well as to obvious historic causes. 

But from the point of view of the future, the importance 
of such educational work cannot be over-estimated. "The 
worst thing in the world," as Goethe well said, " is ignorance 
in motion," and the labour movement, if not the only 
movement concerning which it is necessary to remember 
this, is from the necessities of the case, one of the most 
important, involving as it must do, according to the lines 
of its development, either great social progress, or equally 
great social disaster. The student of history does not 
need to be reminded that it is the loo frequent habit 
of impetuous inspirations to overlook the lessons of 
history, and to deny, in their haste for mechanical re- 
forms, the worth of all that is past and most of what is 
present, — a method that is not only unscientific but also 
wantonly destructive ; and it is from these and similar mis- 
takes that the labour movement may be saved by its friends. 
We cannot too well remember that no movement can be 
other than mischievous that is based upon ignorance, especi- 
ally when that ignorance happens to be ignorance of history, 

IV 
But it will probably be in less direct and formal ways 
.t Settlements will most powerfully serve the social and 
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labour movements. Their connection with such move- 
ments is an inevitable one, inasmuch as those movements 
are related, as parts to a whole, to that sum-total of life 
and experience which all organisations that act under a 
religious, and especially Christian, inspiration claim as the 
rightful portion of the individual man or woman every- 
where. It is because social and labour questions an 
related to life, and through life to the goal of life— man's 
moral and religious destiny — that they cannot be omitted 
from any scheme of effort that aims at the realisation of 
the Christian ideal. 

But to admit this is also to recognise the limits within 
which these questions range themselves and become im- 
portant, and abo to indicate the diiference in the feeling 
and attitude of the Settlement worker towards them as 
compared with the ordinary political or economic student. 
The standpoint of the latter is necessarily scientific and 
practical, whereas that of the former is distinctively ethical 
and religious. That is to say, the Settlement worker, by 
the force and character of the inspiration which gives him 
his initial interest in these questions, is concerned with 
them primarily and pre-eminently for their moral rather 
than for their political or economic importance. To him 
the social or labour movement is not represented adequately 
and completely by any suggested scheme of constructive 
politics. Its real and vital significance for him lies in 
its suggestion of a spiritual idea, a new human relationship, 
the co-operation of all classes of society in a fellowship 
of sympathy and service that shall give heed to the interests 
of all while preserving the freedom of each : that it has 
made us see that the true worth of a man consists not 
in his economic value as an industrial unit, but rather 
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in his moral and intellectual and spiritual value as a 
necessary factor in the whole life and destiny of the nation. 
Tliis, disclosing — as it has done — new potentialities and 
new qualities, has created new needs and a wider out- 
look, and it is to meet these that the eiforts of the 
Settlement worker are primarily directed. 

It is possible to conceive of social and economic re- 
arrangements which, taken by themselves, and not as the 
outgrowths of changed spiritual relationship, awould hinder 
rather than further the cause of progress. Mechanical, 
or material, reconstructions follow spiritual re-births. That, 
at least, would seem to be the lesson of history, and the 
most important social service that the Settlement worker, 
equally with other friends of progress, can render, is to 
help to clear the public mind (and his own) of cant 
and of all unmeaning shibbol-eths, and, above all, to 
avoid that which is the besetting danger of all intense 
inspirations — the spirit of an eager and often ungenerous 
partisanship. The social worker, it must be remembered, 
holds a brief not for a class, but for a principle of justice 
and right dealing, in the light of which he is called upon 
to examine facts, and to give help and sympathy. 

The moral necessities of the case will often compel 
him to take sides, and to take sides fearlessly, in particular 
controversies or disputes, but he must not choose his 
side impulsively, nor by an invariable principle of partisan- 
ship, or his influence will assuredly be minimised, and 
his social usefulness in its larger possibilities destroyed. 

The labour movement, it is not too much to say, has 

too often been seriously weakened and hindered by the 

well-intentioned but hasty and ill-considered partisanship 

i" those from whom should have come strong and im- 
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partial counsel; and thus not only the workers, but also 
that large section of the public that is always and only 
concerned for facts, and for the rights of particular 
disputes, have lost an authoritative guidance that is 
always urgently needed. 

The narrow and foolish sectarianism that speaks of 
Democracy as if it represented only a class, and the 
interests of a class, is as morally mischievous as it is 
de facte untrue, and this it should be the aim of the 
social worker to make clear. 

The true business of the Settlement worker, it must be 
repeated, is not with class prejudices (which, speaking 
generally, are more matters of ignorance than of ill-will), 
nor with class aspirations, as such, but with the examina- 
tion and disclosure of facts by means of which public 
opinion may be assisted and formed. What he needs, 
therefore, above all things, is a balanced judgment and 
well-placed sympathies : in a word, a scrupulous honesty 
that seeks only the things that are eternally true and 
eternally just. Labour and capital both exist for moral 
ends; the moral end is, indeed, the ultimate idea in- 
volved in all thought and work and life. Hence the 
supreme need now and always is to let all forms of 
social work aim at spiritual education. 

In any case, we do well to assure ourselves at the outset, 
that notliing will be gained on either side by eager and 
inconsiderate partisanship, or by indiscriminate denuncia- 
tion and abuse. Anathema, as a method of propagandism, 
is always foolish and ineffectual. No class is free from 
prejudices, nor is either, as yet, fully alive to its social 
duties. If the friends of progress will take care to be 
just, and will be even moderately patient, the rest will 
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certainly follow. Programmes and schemes may fail and 
prove abortive, but the idea that is behind the social 
movement, will, nevertheless, live and steadily assert 
itself. Give it time, and no true idea ever fails to secure 
its proper realisation, only it must have time. It is in the 
very nature of great spiritual truths which bear directly 
upon life and social conduct to arouse at first resentment 
and distrust, A new idea — an ultimate spiritual truth — 
is always at first a sword: and of this the social worker 
has special need to remind himself when the signs (as 
sometimes lately) are of reaction rather than of progress. 
It is well then to remember that it is often in the com- 
pleteness, sometimes indeed in the very violence, of re- 
action that the eternal truth in an idea slowly disentangles 
itself, and is set free from misjudgment and error. Not 
once, but often, has it happened that in the very moment 
of apparent defeat ideas have claimed their conquest. 

It is not too much to believe even now (despite certain 
disquieting tendencies to which no student of the labour 
movement can be indifTerent) that passion and strife are 
behind us, and that before us is the day of fuller knowledge 
and of stronger confidence and trust. To ignore the 
intense social aim of our age is to miss its most character- 
istic sign. In the minds of men everywhere, underneath 
suspicion and distrust, there are treasures of right-minded- 
ness and passionate sympathy that will before long be 
awakened, and then the day of true progress will have 
come. It is certain that many of those who now are most 
impatient and suspicious of Che new ideas will be found 
in the end to have been among those who were the most 
accessible to them. 

The world is awake, and the Spirit of God is broodinj 
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over the forces of sympathy and divine pity that are 
working slowly, and sometimes ignorantly, in human hearts 
and human lives. The end is not yet, but, nevertheless, 
surely, irresistibly, "after long ages" it may be, we shall 
sight the goal, and men will be reconciled to truth and 
to each other. For this the social worker has to live 
and work and wait, striving to become as those 

" In whom persuasian and belief 
Have tipened into Ikith, and faith become 
A passionate itiluition." 

The late Dr Edwin Hatch summed up in a few 
memorable and pregnant words, the whole situation as 
it concerns us individually and collectively to-day. "To 
you and me and men like ourselves," he says, "is committed 
in these anxious days, that which is at once an awful 
responsibility and a splendid destiny — to transform this 
modern world into a Christian society, to change the 
socialism which is based on the assumption of clashing 
interests into the socialism which is based on the sense 
of spiritual union, and to gather together the scattered 
forces of a divided Christendom into a confederation in 
which the organisation will be of less account than fellow- 
ship with one Spirit and faith in one Lord — into a 
communion wide as human life and deep as human need." 

That may be accepted and urged as the motive and 
aim of all Settlement work. The interest of Settlements 
in the labour movement is a necessary part of their interest 
in all the movements that make for truer, and fuller, and 
deeper life ; and there, as elsewhere, their supreme work 
is to spread knowledge and to kindle faith — to "beat the 
twilight into flakes of fire." Arthur Sherwkll. 
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A LTHOUGH there are in America over seventy so- 
called Settlements, it is necessary to discriminate 
carefully between those which embody the Settlement idea 
and those which have simply adopted the name without 
the substance. A Bibhography of Settlements in America, 
which has recently been published, says : "Through stages 
of experiment, opposition, and misunderstanding, the move- 
ment has come to be dangerously popular. The method 
is being apotheosised at the expense of the simple spirit, 
and many of the so-called Settlements are very far from the 
highest ideal. Vet to the Settlement social work owes a 
very large share of impulse and method, and the list of 
Settlements which follows will serve to show how largely its 
suggestions have been accepted by churches and missions, 
and how it has spread vrith all its vital vigour to numerous 
large social centres on both sides of the Atlantic, and even 
unio Japan." 

Not more than twenty or thirty of these mstitutions, at 
the most, are Settlements, in our acceptance of the term. 
In many cases there are no residents, and many again are 
simply evangelistic missions which do not recognise the 
neighbourhood idea as of prime importance. The Americans 
are very quick to seize upon names that are useful and 
popular, and I fear that the term will soon become so 
common that " Settlement " will at last come to mean any 
1 attached to a church. If we were to re-christen all 
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our college and school missions in the same way we should 
have a. large number of "Settlements" in London, It is 
useful to point this out, lest it should be thought that 
England, which gave birth to the idea, had allowed itself 
to be out-distanced in the development. 

Another point that is worth noticing at the outset is that 
the establishment of Settlements in America seems to be left 
very largely to women. The men are so much engagec 
commercial pursuits, and the aggregation of huge fortunes, 
that they have no time for altruistic effort or philanthropic 
endeavour. As a consequence, with the exception of about 
three Settlements in New York, two in Boston, and two in 
Chicago, women lead everywhere. It is greatly to their 
credit that they have so nobly taken upon their shoulders 
the task of socialising education and culture. In a note- 
book of thought and reflections, which dates from his 
earliest years, a well-known Italian reformer and statesman 
has written this maxim : " In whatever country in the 
world, in whatever social condition thou art placed, it is 
with the oppressed thou must live, for one-half of ideas and 
feelings are lacking in those who live only with the great 
and happy," The spirit of this maxim has been caught by 
scores of refined and educated college-women in America, 
and it is perhaps the most hopeful sign for our transatlantic 
cousins that women are everywhere throwing themselves into 
social and philanthropic work. I trust and believe that i 
is more than a passing phase ; for, after watching their 
development during the past six years, I feel convinced 
that they have gone beyond the stage of experiment. 

This great interest in the life of the common people h 
not come before it is needed. I do not pretend to speak 
with authority on the subject, but the evidence seems to 
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beyond doubt that the conditions which are 
attached to the life of the poor in East London are 
beginning to have their counterpart in the great crowded 
city centres in America. The struggle for existence in 
the principal towns like New York and Chicago is almost 
as keen as that which confronts us in London. The 
prohJem is rendered the more complex in the United 
States by the racial question, and the differences in 
politics and religion resulting therefrom. We in England 
have a good many problems to face, but nothing, as it 
seems to me, that approaches this in magnitude. For 
this reason I lay great stress on the importance of the 
Settlement in creating the neighbourhood spirit, becom- 
ing a nucleus around which men, women, and children of 
different nationalities may gather, and learn the meaning 
of citizenship. Out of the neighbourhood feeling will 
grow the social consciousness, and slowly but surely the 
Settlement will become the voice through which the civic 
conscience makes itself heard. When we regard the great 
need there is for municipal reform on non-political lines 
in the American cities, this development of the Settlement 
creed is surely worth emphasising. 

The oldest Settlement in America is the New York 
University Settlement in Delancy Street. It was estab- 
lished by Dr Stanton Coit in May 1887, and was then 
called "The Neighbourhood Guild." Dr Coit was suc- 
ceeded by Charles C. Stover, and the present head is James 
B. Reynolds, who spent a considerable number of years 
in Europe and England, studying social and especially 
Settlement work. It is interesting to note that Reynolds 
was chairman of the committee which nominated and ran 
^ Seth Low, President of Columbia College, for the mayoralty 
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of Greater New York. I had an opportunity of meeting 
him, with his committee, just before the election, and 
although at the time matters seemed to be in a state of 
chaos, it was freely prophesied that the Republican and 
Democratic organisations would unite to keep out a good 
Government candidate. This Settlement has a kinder- 
garten school, several athletic and social clubs for lads, 
meeting once or twice a week, and a few classes. Lectures 
are also given every winter on social and economic ques- 
tions. There is a good library of nearly three thousand 
volumes, and concerts are provided regularly during the 
winter session. Annual art and picture exhibitions are 
held, which remain open for six weeks, and are visited 
by about 50,000 people during that time. Conferences 
concerning sanitation, education, and the problem of the 
unemployed, naturally find their best meeting-place to 
be the Settlement, and a good deal has been done to 
cal! the attention of the thoughtful and sympathetic public 
to the evils of sweating. Several of the residents take 
an active interest in public school education, filling the 
office corresponding to that of manager in our board 
schools. When I was last in New York there were five 
or six men in residence, and plans for a more commodious 
building were being discussed. 

The next in historical order, and perhaps the best known 
of all American Settlements, is Hull House, situated at 335 
South Halsted Street, in the nineteenth ward of Chicago, 
s established in September 1889 by Miss Jane Addams 
and Miss Helen G. Starr, who, on their own account, took 
I house which was already called by the name adopted 
by the Settlement. Miss Jane Addams is the daughter 
of the Hon. John H. Addams, State Senator of Northern 
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' Illinois. She is still at the head of Hull House, and 
by her tact and devotion, her organising power and in- 
domitable courage, has developed the Settlement work with 
a rapidity that is almost phenomenal. She is an excellent 
speaker, and an even better writer; with the result that 
throughout the United States she is in great request, taking 
very much the same place there that the Warden of 
Toynhee Hall occupies in England. From the slender 
b^nnings of two settlers has grown the institution which 
now includes about twenty-five women. A good deal of 
I the work has been done by non-resident men, and there 
I are seven in residence, but only one man has yet been 
I found to devote his whole time to the work. This is 
George B. Hooker, who is well known both at Toynbee 
Hall and Mansfield House. To give an adequate account 
of Hull House would demand an entire paper to the 
exclusion of all else. It began, as Settlements always 
seem to begin in America, with children's clubs and a 
kindergarten school. Then there came into existence the 
" Working People's Social Science Club," formed through 
the activity of an English working-man for the discussion 
of social problems. Afterwajds, there followed a Hull 
House Men's Club, and at present about thirty of these 
clubs meet regularly at Hull House, uniting in a congress 
once a quarter. In the same manner the Hull House 
Women's Club, started at first in a social way, has done 
valuable service in street and alley inspection, and is, 
indeed, a kind of women's co-operative guild. College 
Extension courses appeared very early on the scene, some 
time, as a matter of fact, before the University Exten- 
sion movement began in Chicago; some 250 students 
_are now enrolled. A corollary and supplement to this 
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is the Summer School, which has now been held for over 
five years at Rochford College. The students pay twelve 
shillings a week, which covers board, residence, and all 
fees, with complete use of the buildings. Would it not 
be a magnificent thing if HoUoway College, let us say, 
could be used in similar fashion during the summer 
vacation? With regard to both art and music, I can 
testify that the Settlement has reached a very high standard; 
their efforts have met with a larger measure of success than 
would perhaps be possible in East London. The free 
concerts on Sunday afternoons are first-rate in character, 
and the same may be said <^ the musical instruction 
generally. 

One of the most interesting features of Hull House 
is its connection with the labour movement. It has 
consistently applied the principles it professes, and has 
supported every judicious attempt on the part of the 
workers to better their position ; therefore it is on excellent 
terms with the labour organisations. One very great 
result of this was the Factory Inspection Law, passed 
e spring of 1893 by the Legislature of Illinois, The 
resident who practically initiated and drew up the measure, 

5 appointed, after its enactment. Inspector of Factories 
in the State of Illinois. The pressing need for such a 
public policy may be seen by visiting the sweating-shops 
that flourish in great numbers around Hull House. It is 
most unfortunate that the portion of this Bill which limited 
women's labour to eight hours, should have been declared 
unconstitutional. Some of the women's unions regularly 
hold their meetings at the House— two were organised 
there ; and in four cases men and women on strike against 
reductions in their wages ha.ve met there while the strike 
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tn one case a trade dispute was successfully 
arbitrated by Miss Addams, the abuses of which the 
employees complained being removed. 

On behalf of the Department of Labour at Washington, 
a "slum investigation" was made by the Settlement, result- 
ing in the publication of " Hull House Maps and Papers " ; 
the maps themselves indicating wages and nationalities. 
The book compares very favourably with Charles Booth's 
work of a similar kind in London, though, of course, the 
scope and area of the investigations are much more re- 
stricted. The nationality map of the Hull House district 
shows no less than sixteen different nationalities ; this fact 
alone should convince the unprejudiced mind that there 
is a far more difficult problem before the American cities 
than that which confronts us in England. In East London 
we find the crux of the situation to be in the unmanageable 
size of the poverty-stricken districts. In Canning Town the 
endeavour to assimilate in a neighbourhood that has not 
yet reached " saturation point " the constantly increasing 
stream of immigrants, the ebbing tide of older East London, 
and the flowing tide of agricultural Essex and the provinces, 
ta.ves our powers to the utmost. There is a yet greater task 
before Chicago, New York, and Boston ; a task which, were 
it not for the influence of the public schools, might fill 
the bravest heart with despair. While in a little restaurant 
in New York I overheard a German mother exhorting 
her son to put away his books and retire for the night, 
" Don't speak to me in German I " he answered. " I 'm an 
American boy." Unfilial and unpatriotic as that answer 
may have seemed to the mother, it is valuable as showing 
that the public school is slowly but surely doing its work 
of assimilation ; and, from what I have seen, I think I may 
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add that it is being well backed up by the Settlement. 
Here, for example, are two extracts from the report of the 
New York Settlement. 

" The mothers' teas were given nearly every fortnight 
through the winter months. The directors of the clubs 
called at the houses, invited the mothers, and entertained 
them here. We are always particularly glad to know the 
mothers, for they often find hfe very difficult in this strange 
land where the children grow up with the American ideas 
so little understood by the parents. We hear the complaint 
from people of every nationality that the children do not 
obey, and that they are harder to manage here than they 
were in Europe, and we use all our influence with the 
children and young people to strengthen the position of 
the mothers." 

" Many of us have received a part of our education in 
the public schools, and we are, naturally, much interested 
in the schools of New York, since we believe them to be 
the greatest agents of social reform in our city. The head 
worker has been one of the inspectors for the fifth district, 
and the delight the children have expressed in having some- 
one they know come to visit their schools has been almost 
pathetic. It is our earnest wish that the Settlement may be 
able to help strengthen the schools, for we believe that 
with the cause of public education is bound up the future 
of society. So closely has our Settlement been identified 
with work for the coming generation that the parents are 
occasionally apologetic about intruding upon our attention 
in other matters. One father said, ' I know it is the children 
you care about ; but I want to tell you what is happening 
in our house, and perhaps you will be interested.'" 

One or two other features in the work of Hull House 
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ought not to be overlooked. " The Jane Club," so called 
after the president, is a co-operative boarding-house for 
factory girls and young working -women. It began with 
seven members, and now has over fifty. From the outset 
it has been self-governing. The boarders do such share 
of the housework as does not interfere with their daily 
work at the various factories. The cost is three dollars a 
week, which covers everything. It should be understood 
that comradeship rather than thrift is the first object. 

In connection with the work among children there is 
a free kindergarten, a day-nursery, where for five cents a 
day a mother can leave her child, a children's playground, 
a children's dining-room, and — the last acquisition — a 
children's building, which is set apart for their especial 



Besides these, the Settlement has a co-operative asso- 
ciation, a gymnasium, a coffee-house and restaurant, a 
New England kitchen, with a raid-day delivery of food 
at the factories, a temporary lodging-house, a labour 
bureau, and a public dispensary, with a resident physician. 
One of the residents of Hull House is a member of the 
State Board of Charities, and has been active in the 
movement to organise all the charities of Chicago. 

The influence of Hull House is not confined to its own 
particular organisations, but is brought strongly to bear 
upon all kinds of works that are making for the material 
and moral progress of the people. It led the way in 
trying to get clean streets. "If I cannot clean the ward 
myself, I will make others keep it clean," said Miss 
Ad dams, after she had tried unsuccessfully to get the 
contract for garbage-collecting, and she certainly has been 
a tOTTOr to the careless or dishonest contractor. Other 
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examples of this activity have been already given (see 
pp. 33, 36, 37). To those good folk who appear to regard 
men and women as disembodied spirits this may seem 
no great matter, but to my mind it is a most important 
advance on all former positions. For one thing, it 
definitely links Settlement acti^^ty to the work of 
municipal reform, not merely from the outside, but from 
within — a much more drastic mode of procedure, I 
have not the slightest fear for the future of a Settlement 
working on these lines; further than that, I venture 
to prophesy that it is only a question of time before 
all Settlements worthy of the name have representatives 
holding official positions on the various local and public 
bodies of their cities. These are the oldest and most 
widely - reaching institutions, and must, therefore, be the 
next point of attack. 

1 have dwelt at length on Hull House, because it has 
most of the societies which are found in other different 
Settlements ; and is thus not only a type of all, but may, 
without invidiousness, be pronounced the most interesting 
example, which has been followed by many others in 
planning their lines of work. 

The best known Settlement in Boston is that which, 
started as Andover House, is now called South End 
House : it is situated at 6 Rollins Street. At its head 
is Mr Robert Woods, who spent considerably over a year 
at Toynbee Hall, and visited Mansfield House, at that 
time in its early years. Few have ever done more to 
bring to a focus the progressive forces of any one city, 
and nearly every movement for the good of the people 
in Boston has benefited by his generous co-operation and 
counsel. In close co-operation with South End House 
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is Denison House, over which Miss Helen Dudley presides. 
Both are engaged in various branches of social investigation 
and public work, the results of which are full of promise 
for the future. Mr A. F. Sanborn of South End House 
has made some extremely interesting and useful studies 
in the former of these departments, as the articles under 
his name in the Forum bear witness. These Settlements 
are in close touch with the American Federation of Labour, 
Associated Charities, the Municipal League, the Better 
Dwelling Societies, the Emergency and Hygiene Association, 
and other similar institutions. " The House is of increasing 
use as a kind of neutral ground at the boundary line that 
separates the working -classes from the other classes of 
the community. Here the business man and the pro- 
fessional man can meet the trade union man with perfect 
freedom from restraint on both sides. Every time such 
a meeting has occurred at the House, there has been an 
increase of mutual understanding and respect " — " Fifth 
Annual Report." 

Denison House, with rooms for thirteen residents, was 
the third Settlement established under the auspices of 
the College Settlements Association, which is the only 
practical undertaking in which the college women of 
America are collectively engaged.* It is interesting to 
note the suggestions the workers of Denison House have 
formulated. 

I. "The working -people want what we can give; not 
of course al! of them. A small proportion in any class 
care for the intellectual life ; naturally a loss proportion 

* The Association itself owes a great debt to the work of three 
women : Miss Vida Scuddcr, Mrs Spoht, and Mrs Thayer, bul 
at least eleven colleges are represented on the Governing Board. 
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of those absorbed in Coil, But many are ready and 
eager to advance beyond the subjects covered by a common 
school education, and will show sacrifice and patience 
to do so. 

2. "You cannot make scholars out of people whose 
chief nerve force is given to manual work all day long. 
You must take them as they are, ignorant and immature. 

3. "The lack of training is compensated for to a certain 
d^ree by unspoiled intuitions, and a poetic sensitiveness 
in artistic and literary hnes, rare in more highly- trained 
students. If you cannot turn out scholars you can make 
happier women. 

4. "A httle culture, with all the joy and enlaigement 
it brings, can be gained — let us bold!y say, it is worth 
gaining— without any basis of education. 

S- "The subjects most profitable for working - women 
to study are not, as a rule, utilitarian subjects, but those 
which enrich the imagination." 

The College Settlement in Rivington Street, New York, 
and the Philadelphia Settlement in St Mary Street, are the 
other two founded by the College Settlements Association. 
They have both of late lost the services of their chief 
workers, Dr Elizabeth Robbins and Miss Katherine B. 
Davis, their places being now filled by Miss Mary Kings- 
bury and Miss Annie Davies. I have already quoted two 
paragraphs from the report of the New York Settlement ; 
a third from Dr Robbins' pen will further illustrate their 
position. 

" The unusual distress of the winter forced us to realise 
anew that industrial questions are the great questions of the 
day. We have had a chance to urge this belief in public 
and private, in church and synagogue, in school and college. 
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We find on all sides great ignorance of the facts which 
to us most important. The rich often show pity 
for the poor, but they seem far from having a real under- 
standing of the industrial problems. As the Settlements 
grow older we shall probably see more clearly what can 
be done to right the present terrible wrongs, and to bring 
about those social changes for which so many are longing, 
and we shall be in a position to share whatever light we 
may receive with both rich and poor." 

The Philadelphia Settlement has co-operated so effectively 
with public bodies that the City Council has enlarged their 
garden and transformed it into a park, pulling down the 
worst of the surrounding tenements, and has established a 
branch free library in a building provided by the Settle- 
ment In the same way the kindergarten work was taken 
over by the Board of Education, In a canvass made of 
the seventh ward in connection with the Civic Club, at 
an election, the Settlement lent its aid ; it is not a little 
disturbing to the mind of an Englishman to find, on the 
authority of Miss Davis, who paid the visit, that the 
financial secretary of the Seventh Ward Republican Execu- 
tive Committee was an illiterate coloured man, noted for 
his drinking propensities and living in a house of bad 
reputation. It might be added that the "Judge of Elec- 
tions " in that division had to come out of jail to discharge 
his official duties. 

Another Settlement, run by men, which has achieved 
a great success during the last few years, is that called 
Chicago Commons, at 140 North Union Street. Its head 
is Professor Graham Taylor, who is in the theological 
department of the University of Chicago, and is himself 
a man of remarkable power. The sacrifice he has mad^ 
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both financially and socially, in going with his wife and 
children to live at the Settlement in the seventeenth ward, 
amongst a population of Scandinavians, Poles, and Italians, 
has been rewarded by an astonishing rapidity of growtb 
in the work of the Settlenaent, which has done valuable 
work in the direction of municipal and political reform, 
besides in its various clubs and classes. Chicago Commons 
has a large number of residents, both men and women, 
and has distinguished itself by its economic conferences, 
now held jointly with Hull House. Its little paper. The 
Commons, has become almost the recognised organ of 
American Settlements ; a result due to the fact that the 
editor, Mr John P. Gavitt, is a joumaUst of no mean 
ability and experience. Lack of space will not allow me 
to do more than mention the Chicago University Settle- 
ment, situated near the Stock Yards, and presided over 
by Miss M'Dowell; Prospect Union, Cambridge, Mass., 
in connection with Harvard University ; Whittier House, 
New Jersey, of which Miss Cornelia Bradford is the head ; 
East Side House, in New York, where Mr George Gordon 
is the chief resident ; Westminster House, Buffalo, which is 
under the control of Miss Emily Holmes: all these are 
doing most excellent work, and enlarging their borders 
and sphere of operations with considerable rapidity. The 
Settlements in the United States are justifying their exist- 
ence. They are their own best defence. The spirit which 
animates the workers and residents is the true one. As 
Sir John Gorst says, "The charity which consists in 
subscriptions at bazaars and public meetings cannot satisfy 
their desire. They long to come into personal contact with 
human suffering, to bind up the wounds with their own 
hands, to pour in oil and wine from their own stores, 
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to give up their own beast and go on foot themselves, and 

to welcome the afflicted to their own society and abode. 

Gifts of money cannot cure the misery of the poor — it is 

fortunate if they do not aggravate them; duty to your 

neighbour cannot be done by deputy : the life of devotion 

to the good of the human race at large demands personal 

service." Neither the racial nor the religious difficulty 

effectually bars the progress of the Settlement in America, 

and there seems to be no doubt but that it is rapidly 

becoming one of the chief reforming and ameUorative 

agencies of that country. 

Percy Alden. 




THE POOR MAN'S LAWYER 



The origination of this widely-copied institution is claimed 
by Mansfield House. A college friend of the Warden, then 
a hamster, desired to help the Settlement when it was first 
started, and thought that his knowledge of the law might 
be helpful to some poor people who could not afford the 
aid of a lawyer in the ordinary way. Accordingly this was 
one of the first institutions of the infant Settlement, and 
the experience that has been gained in the seven years 
and more that have elapsed, has shown that even the 
originators had but a small conception of the extraordinary 
amount of trouble and difficulty that might be lifted from 
the lives of the poor without interference with the practice 
of those who look to the law as a means of livelihood. 
For while the total number of cases per annum has to be 
figured in thousands, the number that reach the courts 
may be easily counted on the fingers ; moreover, it is 
significant that so far from the local practitioners objecting, 
one of the Mansfield House lawyers has his practice within 
the Borough of West Ham, in which the Settlement is 
situated. The extracts below ate from the last reports of 
Mansfield House and Browning Hall. The former was 
written by a helper who acted for a time as secretary to 
the lawyers, of whom there are now four, three solicitors 

K barrister. 
' In at least one branch of our work at Canning Town, 
r the weather nor the season of the year makes the 
: ^ 
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slightest difference. On Tuesday nights, wet or dry, cold 1 
or hot, the committee-rooms and staircases aie thronged ] 
with Poor Man's Lawyer clients. This is 
evidence of useful work, and a sign that sad elements in 
society still persist in disturbing human life. As an 
unprofessional spectator, there have been limes when I 
have not known lo which of three sentiments to yield 
myself — sorrow for the poor people who get into such 
strange muddles, amusement at their efforts to justify 
themselves, or admiration for the skill with which the 
lawyers get to the bottom of things. The three sentiments 
alternate during the course of an evening's sitting. 

Sometimes the people hardly know what they want, at 
other times they know only too well. In those pathetic 
cases of domestic difference and incompatibility, what 
they want is often evident from the look of their faces. 
One can tell their story before they open their lips. 
Perhaps I ought not to say it as an outsider, but I have 
felt at times that the law of England fails to help just 
where help is most needed. 

Our clients have numbered over 2000 this year. They 
have come from different parts of London, though they 
are mostly drawn from the neighbourhood of Canning 
Town. The appreciation in which the Poor Man's 
Lawyer is held may be estimated from the fact that only 
last month a man walked from a town forty-two miles 
distant for the sole object of taking advice on his supposed 
claim to a large estate under a will made in 1770. This 
is a typical class of inquiry in this region of destitution. 
We have had during the course of the year as many as 
in cases of wills and division of intestacies. 
^ Many of the cases could be dealt with by anyone having 
a comparatively small knowledge of the law; 50 percent. 
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come under the law of landlord and tenant, as regards 
weekly tenancies ; and the jurisdiction of magistrates as 
regards the domestic relations of husband and wife. The 
Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women's) Act, 1895, may 
almost be said to be the Magna Charta of the oppressed 
womenkind of the district. 

A considerable proportion of the cases, however, require 
very delicate professional handling ; such, for instance, as 
disputes between employers and workmen, touching wages 
and compensation for accidents and similar matters (of 
which we have had about 200 during the year). In many 
cases the respectfully-worded letters of the committee are 
sufficient to bring a previously unapproachable employer 
or insurance company to swift and favourable terms. Two 
cases of this kind will illustrate the gain which the people 
derive from consulting the Poor Man's Lawyer: — 

One poor fellow injured his foot terribly by slipping into 
a copper of molten lead, which was not properly protected. 
He was, consequently, incapacitated for work for months. 
At the end of a few weeks he was asked to sign a paper in 
receipt for the wages paid up to then, and to repudiate all 
further claim upon his employers. He consulted the Poor 
Man's Lawyer, and we wrote a respectful letter urging a 
claim on two doctor's certificates for a more substantial 
amount. Ten pounds, in addition to wages which had 
already been paid, was offered in settlement, which we 
urged our client to refuse, advising him to threaten pro- 
ceedings if a larger amount was not offered. The end of 
it was that he received in all ^25, and a promise of work. 

The other case was that of a man who had insured 
against accidents in a small Company. He had the mis- 
fortune to sprain his ankle, and sent in his claim, according 
to the terms of the policy, for 15s. a week for the eight 
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weeks he was incapacitated. No notice was taken of the 
claim. Letter after letter was sent, and two calls were 
made at the office of the company. At last, after several 
attempts, their agent got the man's signature for a five- 
pound note, which we had steadily urged him to refuse, 
as it was a pound short of the amount due. He wanted 
the money badly, and na.turally thought that five pounds 
was better than none at all. This shows how some 
of these companies try to '<&' the people. Our 
lawyers endeavour to prevent this, and succeed in xrnny 

As usual, we have had some humorous cases. One 
impressed me very much- A woman consulted us as to 
the liability of her landlord for a scalded foot which she 
had received through the boiling over of a kettle. A 
would-be client had a quarrel with the Queen and the 
Pope. He had written to the Home Secretary and the 
Pope, but had received no answer. He consulted us in 
order to know what he ought to do. Another woman 
complained that her neighbour said she had spots on her 
face. She asked whether, supposing a medical certificate 
to the contrary could be obtained, she could prosecute for 
defamation of character. 

The vast majority of cases are serious and sad enough. 
The fact that during the year we have had r8o cases of 
quarrels between husband and wife, including desertion 
and divorce, telis its own tale. I have known a case of 
a husband and wife sitting opposite each other in the 
waiting-room. Each knows quite well what the other has 
come for; and there, in such close company, they may 
have to sit for an hour until their turns come, and then 
they may follow immediately after each other. 

It should be remembered that we do not prosecute, we 
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idy advise. This is often misunderstood ; and people 
3me expecting that we should carry their case through for 
them, and, consequently, they are sometimes disappointed. 
If we advise prosecution, we usually refer intending litigants 
to local or other practitioners, where legal aid is necessary, 
with the assurance that there is, at any rate, a case on 
which to proceed. Under circumstances of desperate need, 
however, we do take up a case ; but even then usually a 
compromise is effected before action is entered upon." — 
"Mansfield House Report, 1897." 

II. " Increasing numbers of poor persons flock to the 
consul ting -rooms every Tuesday night, amounting in the 
year to some one thousand clients. The lawyers now 
seldom rise until after a two-hours' sitting, during which 
their sympathy has been deeply aroused, and their minds 
fully occupied. The stories unfolded to them are by 
turns piteous, romantic, thrilling, humorous, and tragic. 

Any legislator who spent an evening with the Poor Man's 
Lawyer and his clients would receive a deep and salutary 
lesson in the inadequacy of the existing means of adminis- 
tering the law in the just interests of the poor. Prominent 
among such instances may be mentioned the many cases 
of bad husbands ; the husbands whose brutality just 
stops short of what the magistrate would recognise as 
an 'aggravated assault'; and yet more frequently the 
hqsband who deserts his wife. 

Next to matrimonial difiiculties the most frequent source 
of trouble is that arising between employers and employed. 
Seldom an evening passes without advice being sought in 
consequence of accidents ; but in nine cases out of ten 
there has been no neglect on the part of the master, and 
the applicant goes sorrowfully away with his broken or 
mangled limb. 
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Street accident cases are numerous; but compensatioit 
for these can rarely be obtained. Our lawyers have no 
fund to defray the cost of litigation. The party liable 
is most often a wealthy corporation or public body, or 
large employer of labour, with an insurance company at 
his back ; and take no notice until a writ or summons 
has been issued, and it is known that a plaintiff is backed 
and financed by a solicitor. So many a poor client, 
merely because he is poor, fails to obtain redress for 
his injuries. 

Whether a workman has had a proper notice of discharge 
from his employer is a question that is frequently raised, 
and one that is usually complicated with many difficulties. 
Often the amount claimed is not worth the expense of 
recovery, and the kindly advice of our lawyers has in- 
duced many a poor client to for^o bis legal but valueless 
right. 

Many cases of hardship come up, in which bad and 
unscrupulous masters withhold or retain characters due 
to their servants. Questions relating to bad lodgers and 
how to get rid of them come next in point of frequency. 
On the other hand, many a poor lodger under threat of 
immediate ejection, and consequently in great consterna- 
tion, is comforted and soothed by hearing that he cannot 
be turned out until after the proper notices from the 
police court have been served on him. Wills are a very 
prolific source of inquiry. Printed forms of wills filled 
up unintelligently are responsible for many a hopeless 
muddle. Many wills are submitted to our lawyers to make 
sure that they are correctly worded ; and they have often 
drafted a small will for an old woman leaving her 'little 
all ' to the most deserving as against the most nearly 
related friend. Supposed claims to property are frequently 
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presented for consideration, but the meagre grounds and 
the lack of funds generally justify the lawyers in dissuading 
from any attempts to recover. They find ample reason 
for warning people against advertisers who promise for 
a certain fee to investigate whether there is 'unclaimed 
money in the family somewhere.' In many cases it seems 
nothing more than a trick to obtain money from the 
ignorant. Endless disputes arise over the sale and purchase 
of small businesses among the poor. 

The following cases out of many will Illustrate the service 
this institution is rendering :— 

A widow woman complained that although her sister 
had died possessed of property valued at £150, neither 
she nor either of her sisters (all three people in humble 
life) could get any account from a well-to-do brother, who 
had obtained letters of administration and possessed 
himself of the estate, An investigation showed that the 
complaint was well founded, and that an attempt was 
being made to deprive these women of their rights. 
Proceedings were advised and were vigorously prosecuted, 
with the result that an account was ordered, the estate 
properly administered) and each received her proper share. 
Upon receiving the money each gave a donation to the 
Settlement funds, by way of thankoffering. 

In another case, a sailor lad was injured whilst loading 
cargo at a north country port, owing to the negligence 
of the shipper's labourers. He was treated by a doctor 
abroad, and was then sent home by the consul. Under 
the care of the Dreadnought doctors he recovered ; and 
application to the shippers of the cargo — a highly respect- 
able firm — resulted in a substantial sum of money being 
obtained for him," — "Browning Hall Report, 1897," 
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A SETTLEMENT HOSPITAL 

The Canning Town Women's Settlement is, we believe, 
the only one with an hospital of its own, as well as a 
medical mission, though the latter is also a feature of 
Browning Hall, Some extracts from the last report qf 
the Canning Town Settlement will illustrate the working 
of this institution. 

" In spite of the many agencies at work for the bettering 
of the working-class, a district like this shows that poverty 
with its attendant miseries still exists to a heart-rending 
extent. Consequently there is much need for gratuitous 
medical aid, for although it may be possible to 'make 
ends meet ' in times of health, it is practically impossible 
to do so when sickness with all its demands visits one 
of these destitute homes. Two days a week, Monday, 
and Friday, are sf>ent at the dispensary in giving free 
advice to those women and their children who are unablo 
to pay for the services of a doctor. The number attended 
in this way last year was 5584- The majority of thest^ 
I am sure, were ' necessitous poor,' although here, as in' 
every dispensary, it is difficult — do what we will — to escape' 
from imposition. The rest of the week is spent by 
on the out-patient staff in visiting in their own homes 
such patients as are too ill to come out for advice, and 
in dressing surgical cases at the dispensary. 

The number of surgical dressings last year was 1835, 
the number of visits paid by the out-patient doctor 189+ 
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and visits paid by the nurses I7a3- This home-visiting 
continues to be one of the most interesting, though at the 
same time one of the saddest parts of the work, for 
East-end life is seen in its true colours. 

It is impossible to emphasise sufficiently the amount 
of anxiety the medical officers are saved, by having the 
hospital to fall back upon for serious or difficult cases. 
No really serious case of illness is now in the patient's 
own home, if she will consent to come into hospital, and 
if we have a bed to spare. . . . 

The number of patients admitted into hospital last year 
^our third working year — was 125; and I do not think 
that any of us knew many idle days — I might even 
venture to say many idle moments, for work is 
usually at high pressure. If it is not some specially 
serious case which needs constant attention and watch- 
ing, it is a question of meeting the wants of the 
whole thirteen patients, or some point in the ot^anisation 
of the work which takes both time and thought, for the 
hospital is now the centre of activity of the whole medical 
department of the Women's Settlement. Of the 125 cases 
admitted, 53 recovered, 43 were much improved, 2 were 
admitted for diagnosis only, i was unrelieved, 8 were dis- 
charged for various reasons, 10 were transferred to other 
hospitals, and there were 8 deaths." — "Medical Officer's 
Report, 1897." 
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From Mansfield House Report, 1897 

THE "WAVE" LODGING-HOUSE 

We are glad to say that the "Wave" still grows in popu- 
larity; it has, indeed, been a successful year from many 
points of view, and we have no hesitation in saying that the 
success is very largely due to the good mant^ement of 
Mr Truscott and his wife. At the present time there are i 
beds in the main house, but often it has been necessary 
make up addidonal beds in the kitchen and reading-roo 
The largest number of beds occupied on one night was i: 
while on very few occasions the number has been down to 
jao, but never below. 

There are two classes of beds ; the ordinary lodger pays 
4d., and sleeps in a ward with about 40 other men, but 
those who are able to afford the luxury of a sixpenny bed 
sleep in a room with only three others. Of course we get 
very varied class of men. We have had with us some who 
have been masters of vessels ; some, again, who have been in 
time past in a good business, and on one occasion we had 
an M.A. of Balliol staying with us. But the great majority 
are casual labourers, and are very desirous of getting work. 
. . . One often wishes that the people who talk about the 
unemployed not being willing to work could spend a week 
at the "Wave." In August it was heard that there was 
work to be had at Tilbury Docks, twenty-three miles away. 
When I went down at 11.30 p.m. seven men, with scarcely 
ninepence between them, started off for Tilbury. Th^ 
walked all night, arriving there at 5.30 a.m., and 
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fortunate enough to secure employment. So, after spending 
the night in walking, they began at once to grapple with 
their day's toil. 

The permanent element in the house is a growing one ; 
to encourage this, a free bed is offered on Sunday night to 
all who have spent the preceding six at the " Wave." 
During the year, 4000 beds have been given in this way, the 
largest number on any one night being 95. The men who 
are permanent take a great pride in the place, and often put 
out a helping hand to strangers. Truscott gives a good 
instance of this ; he says, " An old man came to me one 
day and said he wanted a bath ; I saw in a moment that 
his joints were pretty stiff with rheumatism, and asked one 
of the men to help him. It was a good thing I did, for 
when the old chap once got mto the water, the man who 
was helping had to get assistance to lift him out. Later in 
the day the bather found out his attendant) and asked him 
to accept zd. for his help. ' No, no, no ! ' said he, ' if a 
young fellow can't help an old chap like you without being 
paid for it, it's a pretty hard world.'" "This," said 
Truscott, " was splendid, because the young man owed me 
ad. for his bed for the previous night, and would not be 
able to pay me until he was working again." Truscott 
says, "We put all kinds of men on their feet here." A 
coloured man turned up one night starving ; he was 
taken in and made comfortable. The men soon found 
that this dark friend was musical. Guy Pearse became 
interested in the man, and found he had written some 
really pretty music. He was fitted out with clothes, and 
supplied with a little money, and then, having got a 
ship, sailed for home, where he had once held a good 
position. Later, Truscott received the following letter from 
him: — 
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North Casoliwa. 
Sir, — H&<riiie (pi here safelj- home, I want from safely lo thank yaa 
for aiding me when in peril. The ciicumstances surrounding me when 
I met you were ihe most unfoituoaie I've experienced. I have no 
word to express the extent of my gratitude ; please, therefore, accept 
my most sincere thanks. 

Another letter Tniscott received is interesting. In it the 
writer says — 

" I made such a quiet disappearance from your place, that I preaunw 
you may often puule yourself as to my whereabouts. Ves ; my only 
reason (or leaving you as 1 did was the fear ihat my attempt would be 
an ignominious failure ; as you ore aware, 1.11 my previous attempti 
were futile." 

He goes on to say that after arriving in Natal, he passed ' 
an examination as interpreter, and joined the Natal Police, 
atid finishes his letter with— 

"I very ofLen think of your generousness towanls me, especially 
extended to me when in absolute need. Ves ; I feel 1 cannot thank 
you often enough for the same 1 and, bad as London is, I really don't 
know what it would be like if the generous-minded people I have from 
time to time rnel when in absolute need and distress were not in it." 

Mrs Truscott likes to tell you of incidents in which the men 
have shown kindness towards each other. Two men came 
into the reading-room one day quite done up for want of 
food. The two rested and then went out to look for work, 
but one came back very soon, apparently unsuccessful, and, 
being exhausted, went to sleep. The other returned in an 
hour or two, and prepared for himself a plate of meat and 
potatoes which " Mother" (as the men called Mrs Truscott) 
says was scarcely enough for one. He was just about to 
demolish it when he caught sight of his sleeping friend. 
Then he made two plates of meat out of his one, awakened 
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his friend, and the two dined together. This was indeed 
hospitality. " You know," Mrs Truscott goes on to say, 
"there are many of our men whose stomachs are nearly 
always empty ; we know very little of the amount of service 
that our men do each other." Truscott is full of interesting 
stories about his lodgers. Here is one ; " A Hungarian 
sailor arrived here on his way home from America. He 
was perfectly destitute ; we kept him here until he received 
money from home, when he was enahled to resume his 
journey. On leaving, he bade me ' good-bye ' and asked 
me to accept the photograph of his wife and child, which 
was the most valuable thing he possessed, and was the 
one thing with which he had not parted during all his 
wanderings." 

The reputation of the " Wave " is world-wide, as the 
following incident will show ; — A few days ago a man 
rushed in and dropped a roll of papers on the bar counter, 
and as quickly departed. The roll was found to be six ;£s 
Bank of England notes. No explanation had been given, 
00 name left ; in fact, there was an air of mystery about 
the whole proceeding. Three days later a seaman with his 
bag came in, and said in his rough way, " I say, guVnor, 
you got my six notes all right? " They were handed over 
directly the man was recognised as the owner, though the 
risks of his banking methods were pointed out. He then 
gave some account of himself, and explained that he had 
heard about the "Wave" in New Zealand, and had 
determined to leave the money there directly he received 
it, chiefly because he wanted to send five of the notes to his 
old mother in Scodand, He knew very well if he had kept it 
himself it would soon have gone, as many seamen's fivers go. 
Truscott's experiences as a banker are very numerous. 
During the past yeai he has had more than ;£'30o given 
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him to take care of, in sums ranging from £6 to jCi"', 
such is the. confidence of the men in the "guVnor." 

It is not possible for the men ever to forget the kindness 
of " Mother." On many occasions when I have visited the 
" Wave" she has been at one of the hospitals seeing men 
who were ill. The following, which is taken from the April 
Magazine, is a type of many such cases : — " We cannot p 
on without speaking of a dear old friend, 'Paddy,' who died 
in West Ham Hospital after a few days' illness. A great 
friend with all, and ever ready with a witty answer, he was 
always welcomed at the 'Wave,' But he could not keep 
from the drink ; it broke him down at last, and he is gone. 
On the morning he died, Mrs Truscott was with him in 
the Hospital, and, though unable to speak, he showed 
by the pressure of the hand what her presence meant 
to him." 

Every Sunday night some one or more of the residents 
go down under the superintendence of Grafton MDne, to 
conduct a " free-and-easy " service in the reading-room ; it is 
in vcTy truth " free and easy." On hot summer nights I 
have seen Guy Pears e sitting in his shirt-sleeves at the piano, 
singing and playing with heart and soul. I have seen 
preacher also addressing the congregation in the same attire. 
Strange as it may seem, our men enjoy singing "Sacred 
Songs and Solos." On Monday evenings a concert is 
given in the same room. But the room is too small ; when 
the little place is filled with men the atmosphere is most 
oppressive. We badly want more beds and more room. 
Truscott regretfully informs us that he very often has to 
send men away because his beds are all occupied. He tells 
us that when a number are cooking their meals in 
lai^e kitchen, and as many as the reading-room will hold 
are crowded in, there is no room anywhere for anybody*. 
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But it is natural that Mr Truscott should be discontented. 
The needs of the neighbourhood are great, and notwith- 
standing the endeavours of himself and his wife, and those 
who support them, what is done seems very small compared 
with what might be done to help the casual docker and 
labourer. 
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From Browning Hall Reports, 1896-97 

HEATH COTTAGE AND ITS GUESTS 

A Villa -Cottage, planted on the summit of a salu- 
brious hill fat away in the country, is the home of three 
young ladies, who chose it, and whose father purchased 
it for them, that it might also be a home to many of 
their poorer sisters in crowded Walworth, There they 
entertain week by week or fortnight by fortnight a. suc- 
cession of women and girls, four at a time, selected 
by the Settlement, Those who are sent are treated as 
guests, and share meals and home life generally with their 
hostesses. They come back loud in their praises of the 
gracious hospitality shown them in the cottage. Excepting 
their railway fare, this charming sojourn in the country 
does not cost them anything. This happy arrangement 
has been the means of new health and life to many who, 
but for the kindness of the three sisters, would have had no 
breath of country air to revive their fading strength .... 
{.896). 

The idyil of sisterly helpfulness of which Heath Cottage 
is the scene still pursues its gracious course. The minia- 
ture villa nobly fulfils the purpose for which the three 
kind sisters secured it. It is a spot of sunshine and of 
fragrance in the memory of many a straitened Walworth 
home. One of the hostesses writes : " We received nearly 
fifty guests last summer. We take exceeding great pleasure 
168 
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in entertaining the people, they see mto make themselves 
so happy and contented during their stay. We have been 
particularly struck with the nice and courteous manner 
towards us, every one being so well-behaved and anxious 
to please and help us. I cannot remember one instance 
of even one of our few rules being broken. I should like 
here to say that I think it is the absence of many rules 
and restrictions that in a great measure has been the 
secret of our success. We feel that our guests have felt 
at home with us. We have been overwhelmed with thanks 
on their departure, and have in every case received a 
loving letter afterwards, which we keep as a memento of 
the visit. Many have sent us their photograph, and we 
have been particularly touched once or twice by receiving 
a charming little present. One man sent a canary, and 
a little girl who works in a tie factory sent us each two 
dainty little ties of her own making. We are much 
interested in hearing of the home life and different 
occupations of our guests, descriptions of which keep 
our breakfast and dinner table lively. We encourage 
our visitors to be out in the fresh air as much as 
possible, and during the finest weather we pack them 
baskets containing luncheon and tea, so that they can 
spend the whole day away. 1 believe the boiling of the 
gipsy kettle has afforded much merriment, and the sensa- 
tion of a real picnic been much appreciated. Perhaps 
it is interesting to know that we keep a register of the 
names, ages, and occupations of our guests, and that our 
oldest guest was a lady of eighty-six, and our youngest a 
baby girl of three months." (1897.) 




APPENDIX E.— FROM TOVNBEE 
LECTURES AND CLASSES, 
£ ClviSes and LacTUKES Meet at Tovnbbe 



Drawing ...... 

Cituenship - 

Chemistry 

Girls' Afternoon Classes — 

Dressmaking; Writing a^dCompositian, 
Get^apby, Book-keeping, Needle- 
work, Hygiene, Reading and Recita- 
tion, French, Class Singing, Musical 
Drill, Cooking, Swimming, 



Ambulance Drill [for members only) 
Ambulance Drill (at Millwall) 
Practical Nursing .... 

"First Aid to the Injured" (for Women) 
"First Aid to the Injured" (for Men) - 
Life Saving (for Men), Land ajid Water 

Drill 
i8th Century Music — 

Works by Handel, Bach, Scarlitti, &c. 




F. H. Butcher - 

ResfoHsibli TeacAar. 
J. W. Rice, AsHstoHt 
R. E. S. Hart, B.A. 
J. W. Rice 



Mrs Lobb, Miss Quay, Miss 
Sargeant.&Special Teach- 
ers from the Technical Edu ■ 
cation Board of the L.C.C. 



W. H . Winny , Superittteitdeiti 
Sei^t J. A. S. Coleman 
Special Lecturers 
Alfred Eddowes, M.D, 
R. Hutchison, M.D, 
W. W. Tones (Medallist 
L.S.S.) . 
T. W. Bourne, M.A. 
Conducler 
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^" Commencing October 4TH, 1897. 


\ 


Hall unless Excepted in the Notes Column. 








THE Tern. 


Dav. 


Hour. 


Begins. 




^H 






PM 








Mon. 


1 










Wed. 


I 8.0 


Oct. 7 






■No Fee 


Thur. 


J 










Mon. 


9.0 - 


Oct. II 




^^H 




Wed. 


9.0 . 


Oct. 13 




^^^L_^^ 




Mon. 










3d. per 


Tues. 










week or 3/6 


Wed. 


■z toS 


Oct n 




^^^p 


per tema. 


Thur. 
Fri. 








^^P> T. Div. Amb. Brigade— 


1/ per qtr. 


Wed. 


8.0 ■ 


Sept . 






Fri. 


8.0 - 


Sept. 17 




^H Toynbee Nursing Guild - 


"fid." 


Tues. 


8.0 - 


Oct. 5 






2/- 


Wed. 


8.0 - 


Oct. 13 






2/- 


Thur. 


8.0 - 


Oct. 14 




^H Water Practice at the 


6d. per an. 


Tues. 


S.0 - 


OcL 5 




^^1 Whitechapel Baths ■ - 












^^P ToynbeeOrchestralSoc — 


l/-orS/- 


Tues. 


8.0 - 


Sept. 14 




^^ Ciui open to all approved 












by Conductor 












2nd and 4th Tuesdays • 




Tues. 




Oct. 12 








Fri. 


8.0 P.M. 


Oct. 8 




nnlTemtr Ext. LnstnreB 


:/■ or S/- 


Wed. 


8.0 - 


Oct. 6 


Unlyersity Ext. LectnreB 


6d. or 5/- 


Fri. 


8.0 - 


Oct. 8 




at Limehouse Town Hail 












For Dr Gardintt'! SItidcnIs 


l/-orS/- 


Wed. 


9. IS - 


Oct. 13 




rnlTeraity Eit. LBctoiM 


i/- or S/- 


Mon. 


8.0 . 


Oct. 4 


In cormiciion with above. 














No Fee' 


Wed. 


S-30 - 


Oc" 6 




Davidsoti's Hebrew 


I/- or S/- 


Wed. 


8.0 . 


Oct. 6 




^H Giammar used. 
















Wed. 


8.30 . 


Oct. 6 








Wed. 


7.30 ■ 


OcL 6 




^^K 


•> i! 


Fri. 


7.10 - 


OcL 8 








J 






^H 




^^^1 






* Italian — Dante : Infente 

• , , — Danle ; Paradim ■ 
■French— Diderot: Selations {Len, 
' „ -"'iAiXi.tif.LeBourgcoUCenliihsmme 
' „ —Hsjnlet {Frenctlrans/ai£eH) 
•Getmao— Goethe: IVoArheilu.Dickitmg 

,, — Elemcutaty Class ■ 

Elizabethan Literature ( Deleter uidLyly] 
Shakespeare .... 



T. Okey - - . - 

T. Okey - - - . 
J. MBcfarlane, M.A. 
Mrs Nevinsoo - 
Miss Meylan 
Miss Beaecke - 
{Under ammgemeni) 

Frederick Refers, Vice- 

President. 
Rev. Ronald Bayne, M.A. 

Prendint 
J. C. BaUey, M.A. - 
A. C. Hayward 



Hiigh E. Egerton, 5 
G, L. Bruce, M.A. 
H. S. Lewis, M.A, 



.A. 



The Principles of La* 



Elementary fiotany 
Practical Botany - 
Adva.nced Botany 
Geolc^y — Rocks and Fossils 
Practical ChcmLitry 
Practical Chemistry 
Chemistry of Photography ■ 




W. BUkeOdgers.Q. C. , LL. D 
C.H.Denyer,M.A.(Land.), 



H. Tnls Oldham, ILA. 

s K. M. HaU {Curator, 
Nat.Hist.Mas., WhitechapJS 
Miss M. O. Mitchell 

George May - 
MissC. A Raisin, B.Sc. 
Louis Stamm, B.A. - 
H. L. Eason - 
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H Notes. 




Day. 


HOUB. 


BlWlNS. 




V Names to Hun. Stc.,Educa. 
■ Han Commillie. 

Eliiabelhan Literary Soc. 

Toynbee Shakespeare Soc. 

Open lo members only. 

For men sniy. 

For Membirs of Sydney and 

Old Rullanden Clubs. 

^g^«r Members of EX. Jewish 
^^b Communal League 


1/- or 5/- 
6d. per 

Si 

I/- or 5/- 
NoFee 


Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 

Fti. 

Mon. 

Fri. 

Thur. 

Wed. 
Sun. 

FrL 

Thur. 

Sat. 

Mon. 


6.4s ■ 
8.0 - 
8. .5 - 
8.0 - 
7.30 - 
7.30 - 

~ 
8.0 . 

8.0 . 

8.0 . 

11.30 A. M. 

'£.'■". 

5.0 - 

a. IS . 


Oct. 6 
Oct. 6 
Nov. 3 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 8 
Oct 4 

Oct. 7 

Oct. 13 
Oct. 31 

Oct. 8 
Sept, 23 
Oct. 9 

Oct. 25 




No Fee. 


Tues, 


8.t) . 


Oct. 26 




I/- or 5/- 


Mon. 


8,0 ■ 


OcL 4 


ITnlTsralty Ext, LectnwB 
rniVBMlty Ext. LBoturea 
St Stephen's Hall, Poplar 
imiTenltr Ezt. Lecture* 

In eon»e€iic» ^ilh Mr 
^ MiUheWs Course 

^H Undo- arrangement 

^^m Under arrattgemmt 


'/- <" s/- 
6d. or 5/- 

•/- f-r 5/- 

" 2/- " 
2/- 


Fri. 
Wed. 

Mon. 
Wed. 

Thur. 

Thur. 
Tues. 
Mon. 
Thur. 


8.0 - 
8.0 - 

8.0 - 
7.30 ■ 

8.0 ■ 

7-30 - 

8.0 - 


Oct. 8 
Oct, 6 

Oct. 4 
Oct. 13 

Oct. 7 

Oct. 7 
Oct s 
Oct 4 
Oct. 7 


^BlHriiaU'i Eemwmia oflmdmlry, Walkei't Brief PeUtiatl Eamemj. 


d 
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1 

1 


1 
1 


Daily 

Mon., Wed.. 

Sat. 

Daily 

Tu., Fri., 
Sat. 
Daily 

Daily 
Daily 


s 


if J 1 iifi 1 1 1 M 


■< 


Garden Street, Stepney 
Arcadia Street, Poplar - 
Medland Street, Ratcliff, E. - - 

Roserton Street, Cubitt Town, E. - 
225 Prince R^enfs Lane, Victoria 
Barking Road, Canning Town, E. 
Silverlown, E. ■ - - . 

8a Red Lion Square, W. a ■ 

SO UTHERN DIVISIC 

Union Street, Southwark, S.K - 
40 Tabard Street, Borough, S.E. - 

Nunhead, S.E. - - . . 

20 Elliott Road, Brixton, S.W. - 
365 Albany Koad, Camberwell, 




Poplar and Sttpnty District 
—continued 

26. Men's Union Qub 

27. St Savioar's 

28. Tee-To-Tum 
Isle of Dogs District : 

29. St John's - 
Victoria Docks District : 

30. Felsted Mission - 

31. Mansfield House - 

32. Tate Institute 
Holbom District: 

33. Rose and Shamroclt - 

Southwark District: 

34. All Hallows 

35. Charterhouse Mission . 
Cambtrwill District : 

36. Cheltenham College 

37. Lothian Institute - 

38. Trinity and St George's 


L 
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Daily 




Z 

■" . ss 1 » 1 " i.'i'i 


i 

5 


43B Addison Road, Notting Hill - 
191 Latimer Road, Notting Hill - 
2i8Walmer Road, NoUing Hill - 
Blechynden Street, W. - 
234 Uxbridge Road, Shepherd's 
Bush 

Johnson Street, Nolting Hill Gate 

The Schools, Stafford Street, 

Lisson Grave, N.W. 
2SA Chapel Street, Edgwaie Road, 

N.W. 
80 Church Street, Lisson Grove - 

Stnitton Grounds, Victoria Street, 

S.W. 
9 Sutherland Place, S.W. 
Ashley Place, Victoria Street, S.W. 
174 Ebury Street, Pimlico,S.W. - 

The Sleyne 


i 
I 


Nottine mil District : 

53. Rugby Mission - 

54. St Clement's 

55. St Stephen's Club and 

Institute 
Kensinglm District: 

56. Anchor 

MaryUbont District: 

57. ChristchurchW.M.C. - 

58. Middlesex House Postal 

59. Portraan Club for Work- 

ing Lads 
Westminster District : 

60. St Matthew's - - 

61. St Gabriel's - 

62. St Andrew's 

63. St Barnabas 

64. St Mary's, Acton - - 

65. Chiswick Working- 

Men's Church Club 



DIRECTORY OF SETTLEMENTS 

LONDON 

TOYNBEE HALL, 2» Comniercial Street, E. Founded 1885. 

The "Mother of Settlements." It was founded as a 

memorial of Arnold Toynbee, and as a practical outcome 

of his teaching. Its main features are educational and 

social, and in the former respect it stands far above all 

other Settlecnents. Several of its residents have taken 

distinguished places in London's public service. It is 

completely unsectarian in the broadest sense of the term. 

IVarJen, Rev. Canon S. A. Bahnett, M.A. 

» OXFORD HOUSE, Bethnal Green, E. Folded 1S85. 
"Oxford House, in Bethnal Green, is established in 
order that Oxford men may take part in the social and 
religious work of the Church in East London; that they 
may ieam something of the hfe of the poor; may try to 
better the conditions of the working - classes as regards 
health and recreation, mental culture, and spiritual teaching ; 
and may offer an example, as far as in them lies, of a simple 

^and religious life." 
I WardtH, Rev. Bkrnabc Wilson, M.A. 

MANSFIELD HOUSE, Cannine: Town, E. Founded 1S90. 

Named after Mansfield College at Oxford, by the students 

of which it was practically founded. The distinguishing 
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feature of this Settlement ts not so much any one line of 
activity as an all-round occupation with the different aspects 
of the life of the poor, social, economic, educational, and 
religious. Its members have taken a great share in 
public life of West Ham, on the Town Council, School 
Board, and Board of Guardians. It originated the " Poor 
Man's Lawyer," while its Lodging-House for Working-Men 
is unique among Settlements. It is Congregational in origin 
and association, but in practice is unsectarian. 
Warden, Percy Aldkn, M.A. 



Established under the auspices of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference. The work is many-sided. University Extension 
and other educational work receiving a great deal of atten- 
tion. The warden is a Guardian of the Poor and a member 
of the London School Board. Much assistance is also given 
to the other institutions for helpfulness in the district. 

Wardsii, Rev. J. ScoTT LlDGBTT, M.A. 



A Settlement for Catholic lay work. At present it is 
mostly engaged in such social activities as clubs, concerts, 
classes, etc. 

Secrelary, J. L. O'Connell. 

CHALFONT HOUSE, 20 Queen Square. W.C. Founded 1B93. 

"A hall of residence for young men, either friends or 

closely associated with the Society, who may be in London 
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for business or educational purposes, and to present oppor- 
tunities for work of a social or religious character." 
IVarden, Gkorgb Nbwman, M.D. 

» BROWNING HALL, York Street, Walworth, S.E. 
Founded 1894, 
"We Stand for the Labour Movement in religion. We 
stand for the endeavour to obtain for Labour not merely 
more of the good things of life, but most of the best 
thing in life. Come and join us in the service of Him who 
is the Lord of Labour and the soul of all social reform." 
Several residents and helpers have obtained positions on 
the local public bodies, and have done much useful work 
in sanitation and other respects. Congregational and 
unsectarian, 

Warden, F. H&RBBKT STEAD, M.A. 

» CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, Camberwell Road, S.E. 
Founded 1897. 
A development from " Trinity Court," established in 
i88g. The larger scheme has been inaugurated for the 
purpose of giving to the University of Cambridge a distinctive 
Settlement similar to Oxford House. Work in the past has 
been mainly that of clubs, classes, etc., among boys, but a 
considerable extension is looked for. 

»lVardtn, Rev. W. F. Bailbv, M.A. 
PASSMORE EDWARDS SETTLEMENT, 
St Paocras, N,W. Founded 1897, 
A development from University Hall (1891), the chief 
object of which was stated to be " To provide a fresh rallying 
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point and enlarged means of common religious action for 
all those to whom Christianity, whether by inheritance or 
process of thought, has become a system of practical conduct, 
based on faith in God and on the inspiring memory of a 
great teacher, rather than a system of dogma based on a 
unique revelation. . . . The first aim of the new hall will 
be a rehgious one." Educational and social work are the 
chief features at present. 

IVarden, R. G. Tatton, M.A. 



RUGBY HOUSE, 292 L^caster Road, Nottine HUl, W. 



Although not on its present footing, this semi-Settlement 
was started as a club for boys in 18S4, and was taken over 
by Rugby School in 1889. The work among lads is being 
developed into work among men as the boys grow 
manhood. Though the house has four of five bedrooms 
for workers, they are only for occasional use, so that the 
house can hardly be styled a Settlement in the full sense of 
the term. The house is unsectarian. 

Head IVorker, I. A. Davies. 



This is really a mission station of the Church of England, 
and is worked as such ; but the fact that it originated in the 
general movement which gave rise to the Settlements proper, 
and is of a social and educational nature as well, has caused 
it to be included here. 

Warden, Rev. C, F. Andrews, M.A, 

Other school and college missions are : Charterhouse 
Mission, Christ Church Mission, Eton Mission, Gonvillo, 
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and Caius College Settlement, Harrow Mission, Trinity 

* College Mission, and Wellington College Mission. 
' NORTH-EAST LONDON CHURCH SETTLEMENT, 
Upper Edmonton. Founded 1S97. 
This Settlement is in course of formation. It is in close 
connection with the parish of St James, Edmonton. The 

I work at present consists of lectures, classes, religious meet- 
ings, where social questions are discussed, etc. 
Warden, Rev, Lucius G. Fry, M.A. 
WOMEN'S SETTLEMENTS 
WOMEN'S UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, 
45 Nelson Squaje, BlacWriars Road, S.E. Founded 1887. 
" To promote the welfare of the poorer people of the 
districts of London, and especially of the women and 
children, by devising and promoting schemes which tend to 
elevate them physically, intellectually, or morally, and by 
giving them additional opportunities for education and recrea- 
tion." A very large proportion of the work done is in 
connection with agencies already constituted, and a special 
feature of the Settlement is the training of workers, in 
connection with which there are annual scholarships. 

»WartUn, Miss Sbwull. 



IHELTENHAM COLLEGE SETTLEMENT (late Msy- 
field House), St Hilda's, Old Nicholl Street, Shoreditcb. 

Founded 1889. 

This Settlement was formerly working in connection with 
Oxford House, at Bethnal Green, but has recently moved 
to an independent sphere. 

Hiad Worktr, Mrs Reynolds. 
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ST MARGARET'S HOUSE, 4 Victoria Park Square, 
Bethnal Green, E. Founded 1SE9. 

The women's branch of Oxford House. " The move- 
ment, of which the two houses are the outcome, came 
from Oxford ; its inspiring force was the desire to share with 
the people of East London the two things to which Oxford 
has owed her greatness — her religious faith, and her de- 
velopment of the higher faculties — intellectual, physical, 
social— of her sons." Like Oxford House, it is a distinctively 
Church of England Settlement. 

Htad IVerier, Miss Hakincton. 



CANNING TOWN WfOMEN'S SETTLEMENT, 

Barking Road, E. Founded iSgz. 

The Settlement is independent in management and 
finance, but works in close association with Mansfield House. 
A special feature of the work is the medical department, 
consisting of a Medical Mission Dispensary and a Hospital 
for Women and Children. The head worker has been for 
some years a member of the West Ham Board of Guardians. 
Iftaii fVeritr, Miss Chebtham. 



BERMON0SEY SETTLEMENT (Women's Houm), 
149 Lower Road, Rotherhithe, S.E. Founded 1S9Z. 

This, as its name implies, is an integral part of the 
Bermondsey Settlement (Wesleyan), and its aim is to do 
the same for the women of the district as is done by the 
other branch for the men, 

Htad H'ai-ktr, Miss SIMMO^s. 
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^B COLLEGE OF WOMEN WORKERS (Grey Ladies), 
^H Dartmouth Row, Blackheath, S.E. Founded 1892. 

^H Head Worker, Miss YbaTMa:^. 

^r NORTH LONDON LADIES' SETTLEMENT, 

York House, 87 Highbury, New Park, N, Founded 1S93. 

This and the " Grey Ladies " are not strictly Settlements 

in the full sense, since the residents do not live in the 

districts in which they work, but go from the College or 

Settlement to work under the clergy of different parishes. 

Head Worker, Miss Magbb. 



I 



LADY MARGARET HALL SETTLEMENT, 

129 Kenniagton Road, S. E. Founded 1897. 
Head IVorier, Miss Langkidge (Organising Secretary). 

ST MILDRED'S HOUSE, Millwall, lale of Dogs, E. 

Founded 1S97, 

Affiliated to St Mai^aret's House, Bethnal Green. 
Head Worker, Miss A. M. Harington. 



TRINITY SETTLEMENT, Stratford, E. 

In connection with Trinity College Missic 
and also affiliated to St Margaret's House, 

k Head IVorier, Miss VatMan. 



Founded 1897. 
1 in Stratford, 



■ HOXTON SETTLEMENT, 280 Bleyton Street, 

Nile Street, N. Founded 1S97. 

This Settlement is of too recent foundation to have 

developed special features. It is started in the " hope of 

helping their poorer neighbours, and making a dreary 

atmosphere brighter by their presence." 

Htad iVorier, Miss HONOR Moai'aN. 
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MAURICE HOSTEL. Founded 1898. 
Founded by the Christian Social Union, and controlled 
by a special committee of that body. It is intended to 
have a men's house and a women's house, but at present 
the latter only is at work, in temporary premises. 
Hiad Wiaiar, Miss F. EvBS, 45 Shepherdess Walk, City Road, E.G. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD GUILDS 
LEIGHTON HALL NEIGHBOURHOOD GUILD, 

8 Leighton Crescent, Kentish Town, N.W. Founded 1889. 

ALLCROFT ROAD NEIGHBOURHOOD GUILD, 

140 AUcroft Road, N.W. 
The Neighbourhood Guild differs from the Settlement 
proper in that it is not an institution planted in a 
district, but starts with the idea "that, irrespective of 
religious belief or non-belief, all the people, men, women, 
and children, in any one street, or any small number of 
streets, in every working-class district of London shall be 
organised into a set of clubs, which are, by themselves, or in 
alliance with those of other neighbourhoods, to carry out, or 
induce others to carry out, all the reforms — domestic, in- 
dustrial, educational, provident, or recreative — which the 
social ideal demands." — Dr Stanton Coit. 



IN THE PROVINCES 

BRISTOL 

BROAD PLAIN HOUSE, St PhiUp's, Bristol. 

Founded rSgi. 

The house has grown out of Mission work started in 

1870 by Bristol Congregationaliats. In 1891 the present 
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p warden was appointed, working under a committee of 

Highbury Congregational Church, to develop the activity 

on Settlement lines. "Though the word Mission is not 

used, the idea is certainly there ; and we believe that through 

^_ what are often called Settlement ways, the message we have 

^nto bting can best be brought." 

^H Warden, G. H. LEONARD, M.A. 

H IPE 

^m disti 



IPSWrCH 



apphcation of the Settlement idea to the poorer 
[ districts of the smaller towns. At present the warden and 
I sister " are the only residents proper, but the 
intention is to provide for and obtain others. Meanwhile, 
it stands midway between the Settlement and the Neighbour- 
hood Guild. Mr D. S. Crichton of Mansfield College was 
the first warden, and the work generally is modelled on 
■ Mansfield House lines. 

Warden, D. MORRIBSOH PANTON, E.A. 



I VICTORIA WOMEN'S SETTLEMENT, 32a Netherfield 
Road. Founded 1S97. 



LIVERPOOL 



As this Settlement has only recently started, it has not 
ret, of courBCi had time to develop special characteristics. 

Head IVirisrs, Miss E. M, SiNG and Miss HAMILTON, M.D. 

MANCHESTER 

LANCASHIRE COLLEGE SETTLEMENT, 

34 River Street, Hulme. Founded 1895. 

The outcome of social work on the part of the students 



i88 
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and friends of Lancashire College (Congregational). This 
Settlement is hardly yet fully constituted ; the warden has 
yet to take up his full office, and the promoters are planning 
a lat^e and immediate extension. A great deal has, how- 
ever, been done in the way of clubs, classes, and the usual 
Settlement activities, and a women's branch has been at 
work for some time. 

Wardtn-elicl, G. Farkbk, KA. 
Secntaiy for Wanun'! Work, Miss B. FocHlN. 



UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, MANCHESTER. 

Founded 1895. 

Men's House, 17 Manor Street, Ardwick. 

Women's House, 114 Higlier Ardwiclc. 
Owens College, through some of its old students, gave 
the impulse for this Settlement, and the work is " connected 
closely, though not exclusively, with Owens College." There 
are two houses of residence, one for men, and the other for 
women, independent in internal matters, but the direction 
of the whole work is in the hands of the warden. There is 
a close co-operation with an already existing institution^ — 
Ancoats Hall, otherwise known as the Manchester Art 
Museum — in educational and recreative work. The activity 
of the Settlement is of a very wide and varied character. 

Warden, E. T. CAMPAGNAC, B.A. 
Htadof WomtnU Hbusc, Miss C. H. StobHB. 



SHEFFIELD 
THE NEIGHBOURHOOD GUILDS ASSOCIATION, 

Sheffield. Founded 1897. 

As its name implies, this is not a Settlement, but an 

attempt to carry out the same purpose by means of the 



SCOTLAND 

EDINBURGH 



Mostly concerned with clubs and guilds for men and boys. 
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same kind. The Association has two Guilds already in 
action, The Shalesmoor Guild, and The North Sheffield 
Settlement, and Neighbour Guild. The latter is at present 
chiefly occupied with work among women. The Association 
is entirely unsectarian. 

Hen. Secretary, Frank Tillvard, B.A., 282 Granville Road. 
Hun. Direclfff of North Shiffield SellUvunC, Dr Helen M. Wilson, 
^^ 381 Giossop Road. 

^1 Ml 

^H NEW COLLEGE SETTLEMENT, 48 Pleaaance. 

^^H Founded iSSg. 

^^H The emphasis is on religious work, but " we believe the 
^^Kiore purely secular agencies maintained further this end.' 
^^1 IVarden, Rev. A. C. Dawson, M.A. 

^H UNIVERSITY HALL. Founded 1SS7. 

^^H "University Hall was founded in the year 18S7 by the 
^"private efforts of Professor Patrick Geddes, assisted by a 
committee of friends in the University who were personally 
interested in the institution of the system of Social Resi- 
dence among students, graduates, and others, and has now 
along with other ventures, been handed over to the Town 
and Gown Association, Limited," 

" We are, at any rate, not primarily a University Settle- 
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ment at all ; that is to say, we are not a body of people 
whose essential bond and purpose is that of bringing such 
culture as we may have in such leisure as we can spare, upon 
the culture of the working world and its leisure. . . . But 
instead of leisure, we are dealing with ocatpaiion ; trsiing, 
therefore, to organise industry, urban and rustic, to organise 
capital accordingly, and, in the same way, we are trying to 
publish rather than to lecture. Our Museum, Summer 
Meeting, etc., seek primarily to arrange knowledge, not 
primarily to popularise ; and so on." — Letter from Professor 
Geddes. 

GLASGOW 

TOYNBEE HOUSE, Cathedral Court, Rotten Row. 

Founded 1886, 
A movement in Settlement work through " family groups " 
of members of the association. 



Founded at the suggestion of the late Professor Henry 
Dnjramond. It is an extension of the former work of 
missionary and temperance societies in social directions, 
with a residence of about fifteen students. 

Chief Worker, J. M'Lkan Ramsay. 



AdminisUadon, its Importance and 
DiCliculdes, 40/, izlf. 

Adult Schools, 49. 

Ambulance Training, 53. 

Andovbr House, Boston, 
U.S.A., 11, 146. 

Apathy of public on social 
problems, II5. 



Bank Holiday Excursions, 50, 85. 
Baths, Public, 33. 
Benefit Societies, 7, 92. 
Bermon'dsev Settlbment, ii. 



daysfor Women, 93 j 
Nurses, 93 ; Guaidians, 40, 
66: Picture Exhibition, 58; 
Public Work, 31 ; School 
Board, 39; University Ex- 
tension, 54. 

Boys' Clubs, 75f. 

Broad Plain House, 186, 

Brotherhood Society, 41. 

Browning Hall, 11, 181. 

" Heath Cottage," r6S - 9 ; 
Medica.1 Mission, 160; Poor 
Man's Lawyer, 157-9; Public 
Gardens, 37 ; Public Work, 
31 ; Sanitation, 36 ; Univer- 
sity Extension, S4 : Vest™, 
35 ; Whyteleafe Camp, JS; 
Women's Work, 91. 



Canning Town Women's 
Settlement, 11, 184. 
CrippledChildren,6z; Factory 
Girls' Club, 84 ; Guardians, 
40, 65 J Hospital for Women, 
gz, 160-1 ; Sledical Mission, 
92; Sick Benefit Society, 92; 
Training of Workers, 93 ; 
Workroom for Needlewomen, 
93. 

Carlyle, his teaching, 4f. 

Chalfont House, ii, 180. 

Ckalmbrs University Skitlb- 
MENT, 189. 

Charity Organisation Society, 40, 
92, 97. 98. 

Cheltenham College Settle- 
ment, 90, 183. 

Chicago Commons, 149. 

Chicago University Settle- 

MBNT, 150. 

Children's Country Holidays, 92. 
Children's Games, 93. 
Glosses, 48-53, 170-3. 
Clubs (see Boys', Girls', Men's, 

and Women's). 
College Missions, i8a. 
College Settlements Association, 

.47-8. 
Concerts, 87. 

Continuation Classes, 50-1, 53. 
Co-operative Dressmaking, 108. 
Co-operative Home, 40, r4S. 
Cripples, 61. 



Danger of Ignorance, 130. 
Danger of Partisanship, 27, 133. 
Dcnison, Edward, 6. 
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Dekison House, Boston, 

U.S.A., 147. 
Distrust of Machiaery, iz. 

E. 
East Side House, New York, 

ISO- 
Economic Study, 51, 51, 57, 129, 


"Jane Club," 145; Labour 
Movement, 142-5; "Maps 
and Papers," 143 1 Public 
Baths, 33 ! Public Work, 36. 
142, 'M. I4S! University 
E;i tension, 141-2, 
Human Spirit, Growth of, 14. 

L 


Elementary Education Act, 48, 

Employtis and Employed, 155, 
■57- 

F. 


Idea of Settlements, if, 13, i8f. 


Ignorance, Danger of, 130. 
Inspection of Shops, :25. 

Insurance Companies and Poor, 

156. 158. 
Intellect, Waste of, 50. 

117, 120. 
Ipswich Social Settlement, 


Factory Girls, 83, lOlf. 
Factory and Workshops' Act, 122. 
Factory Inspectors, 126. 
^^_ False Judgmeot of Settlements, 


^M Fed^lion of Worlting ■ Men's 

^^H Clubs, Si, f74-S. 

^■^ Federation of Boys' Clubs, Si. 


187. 

J- 


G. 

Girls' Clubs, 83, 104, I09f. 
H_ Green, |. R., 6. 
^M Green, Thos. Hill, 12, 30. 
^H Grey Ladies, go, 1S5. 
^H Growth of Settlements, I, 2, 11, 

^M GiiardiaAs of the Poor, 39-40, 63! 

■ 

^" " Heath Cottage," l68f. 

Hospital for Women, 92, iCof 
Housing of Working-Classes Act, 

HoxTON Settlement, 185. 
^H Hull House, 11, 14°-^- 
^m Children, 37, 141. 145 : Clean- 
^H ing Streets, 36, 1451 Clubs, 
^H 141; Free Libraries, 33; 


"Jane Club," 145. 
Jerry Build mg, 34. 

L. 

Lady Margaret Hall Sbttle- 
Lancashirb College Settle- 


ment, 1S7. 

Landlord and Tenant, 34, 41, 
'55, '58. 

Lectures, 54, 56, i7of. 

Libraries, 33. 

Literature, iia Influence on Settle- 
ments, 5f. 

Liverpool Victoria Women's 
Settlement, 91, 187. 

Local Government, ao, 22f, 27f, 
S8f, 63f, 113, 123, 129, 140. 
14s. 149. 

Lodging.House, 7. 145. i^at 


■, . . 





Machinery, DLsirust of, 12. 
" Maison Esperance," 109. 
Maurice Hostbl, 186. 
Managers of Schools, 39, 58, 60. 

Sbti-lbmbnt, 91, 93, 18S. 

Mansfield House, 1,7, 11, 179. 
Brotherhood Society, 4 1 ; 
Classes, 53 ; Free Libraries, 
33 ; GuaiSians of the Poor, 
40, 65 ; Lending Pictures, 
88; Picture Eshihition, 32, 
57 ; Poor Man's tawj'er, 153 ; 
Public Baths, 33; Public 
Work, 31; Recreation 
Grounds, 3? ; Relief of Un- 
employed, 37 ; Sanitation, 
34, 41; School Board, 39; 
Technical tnstruclinn, 38 ; 
Town Council, 32f ; Univer- 
sity Extension, 54. 

Marriage, Age raised by Ciubs, 
Si. 

Married Women's Summary Juris- 
diction Act, 155. 

Mavfibld House, ii, 90, 1S3. 
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See IllBstnued Pocket Lihrarr. ^9 

AaiendBUie). See Litile Books on Art. ■ 

Allen <J-B(>millnF.S.A. See Amlquary'sBooki. H 

AltoackCE.). See Little Booki on An. ' 

Amherat (lailyl. A SKETCH OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST 

TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. With many IlluKialiotis, some of wbich aie En 
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AnderBon (P. M.I. THE S^"" 

With many IlluMra * 

AndreTM (BlilLqp> 
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THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1S9& With ii»T[y iw IIIu<uatian^, FnrH and 
C/uaftr Eililiim. Largt Cnrmn Etw. 61, 
A Coloninl EdkloD a also puUubed. 
Bftker (T. 0.>, M,A. S« Junior Enuninatioii 5cri«. 
Baker (JnUan LI, F.l.C, F.C.S. Sec BdcIis oi^ BusioeK. 
BalftUTjarahWU). THE LIFE OF EOfiERT LOUIS STEVENSOK. StxndEHHtn. 

ACo'on."' Ed:ii™£ X j^iusbHl. 
B)LUr<S.E.). See ComiuErtri^ Scriei. 

B^U (EUiabeth L.X THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 'NEWSPAPER GIRL. 
Wiih a Por.rai.nfiho Author mid hei Dog. Sicmd Edilisn. Cnurn Bai, 61. 
ACalnnlalE^itioDaalsopubliihed. 
Barham [B. H.). See Little Library. 

BarlUg-OOnia (a.). Auihot of 'Mebalah,' etc THE! LIFE OF XAFOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. With over 4S0 IllusntioDS in the Te>I. lud 19 FhologiBi-aie PUlei. GUI t^. 

TH£ TRAGEDY^F THE CiCSARS. Wich niunenjuj Illuitruleiu ticm S<aa Gnu, 

CuiuiH, etc. Fiflli Edllian. Reyaliw. lor. td. ml. 
A BOOK. OF FAmy TALES. WithaumemulUuuratiansiiiidlnitii: LettetshyAiTHI^K 

J- Gasein. Second EdUiott. Crovin ina. Btakram. fir. 
A BOOK OF BRITTANV. With numetaui I llusnationi. Crtnmtvo. ti. 

Unifomin Kopemndiiiewilh Mr. Buring-Qould'! well-knowti booluDnDevoa.Camnll, 

■nd DanmDDF. 
OLD ENGLISH FAIRV TALES. With numerDui tilu&IrMiaiu by F. D. llRDmiitD. 

StctndEdilm, Crramim. Buctram. 61. 
A Colonial Edition is alio pubtiihed. 
THE VICAEOF MORWENSTOW: A Bioemphy. A new .nd Revised Edition. With 

a Ponrait. Ciwm Siw. 31. id, 

DARTMOOR:^ DcKripIive" ud HtMot 



phyofR.S. Hawker. 

With Piani and numeroui 

nlioni. Tun vehimcx. Vat. i 



Tbii book ii unifonn with Mr. Baring.Gonld'sbaDk^ on Devon, Dulmoor, and Briltuy. 
\ BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. With nunr Illutmtlani. Craim gtv. 61. 
, „ ™... ,..,.. .- a by D. Murray Smith. Stctnd EdilicM. 

. Fifth Edilien. Litrr* Cnmm Sn. fii. 
Plans and liimttationi. Cr. 8m v.ed.ntt. 
S EVENTS. FiftkEdiliok Crnm^w. 

•S^raANGEEURVIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. TUrd EdilicH. Cr.irv. u.6d.nil. 

A Colon iiU Edition ii also published. 
A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: Engiiih Folk Songs wilh Iheir TraditionJ 
Melodies. Collected and arnnged by S. BARiNG«ot;u> uiiT H. F. Shefpard. Diiiy 

SOWS OF THE WEST: Traditional Ballads and Songs oT the West of Enilsnd. with 

Iheu Melodies. Collected by -S. IIarimcGould, M. A., and H. F. SuBFrAKP. M.A. In 

4 Puts. Pirli /., II., III., ai. M. auh. Pari //'., <.. I« One Vol>,mt, F->inck 

UerKct, i«. tul. : gain, 15J. 

See alio The Little Guides. 
Baiker (Aldred P.), Author of ■ Pattern Analys 
Bama {W. B.). D. D., Hnluean Ptofesior of Di- 
BanettdUn. P. A-X See Little Library. 
BarOIl(It,B-N.),M.A. FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. Crtviiva. ai. fd. Err, 

11. nil. See alio Junior School Dookl. 
BarrattCH.lt), M.A., Wadham Colle«e, Oifovd. TEXTS FOB SERMONS. With a 

Prelac« by Canon Scott Hoijjiijb. Crmim Bet. 31, id. 
BaitaUS rO. V.\ M.A., Profeuor of Eeoneiaia at Tiiaily Celleie, Dnblin. See Sock) 

Queilioni Series. 
BaUon (Mn. Stenlwii> A BOCK OF THE COUNTRY AND THE GAKOEM. 

tliniDBtMl by F. C^KuvTHiKS CouLD and A. C GoL-LD. Drm, Biw. lor. td. 
A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN FLOWERS Fcaf. Btf. jr. id. 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



*. GUIDB TO 

rACW, B.r^Sfe jmiior KMnmimlion Serie!L 

KASy EXERCISK^ IN ARITHMETIC. AcTingcd hv. Cr. tut. Withnu Auvi 

WEthAaiwt, 11. 3./. 
Backford {PotalX THOUGHTS ON HUNTING. Edited by J. Otho Pagbi 

liliiUiiiicdbyG. H. jALi^Na SuanJ attd Chnfir KdiUim. Dtmj Six>. Gi. 
BeoMordlWOllam). Ste Little Ubrary. 

BoecMngCH. 0.),M.A.,C>nonofWniininsler. See Ubraiy of Devotion. 
Behmen (.'aCOb). IHE SUPERSENSUAL life. Edited by Behnaiu HolulM^ 

BeJlofliHllBlrsj. PARIS. With Maps mid nimtnilioni. f mw. Bm. 6t. 
Bellot (H. H. LX M.A. THE INNER AND MIDDLE TEMPLE. Wiih iii 
IHuitraiiDtii. Crmim ine. £i. ml. 

Set ilw L. A. A. Jonei. 
B«imett(W. B-XM.A. A PRIMER OF THE BIBLE. Sieinid Edilia^ Cn\ 

Eetmott (W. H.) and Adener (W. F.). A Biblical introduction. 

Benson (ArchblBhop). GOD'S BOARD : Coininanion Addresses. Fcaf^ Siv. 31. U: 

R Devational Catnn 
Bernard (E. B.>, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. J'eaf. uC 



MONK OF LLANTHONY. 
A Colonial Edition U alw pub 
B«thUll»-B*ft«T<J. F.|, M..I., Fellow of Pemliroke College, Cambridee. See Hwidboolctt 

TheoloEj- ^ 

BldeiOti Bee Byaotlni Teits, 
BleEB(a.K.D.).D.D. See CliDrcbman'a Bible. 
Blnaiej<T.HerDert), B.D. THEOECUMENICALDOCUMENTSOFTHE FA 

With lotfoduction^ and Notes. Crmm Etw. 61. 
Abiitorioalaccount of theCreed%. 
BUtfMl (LUirenoe). THE DEATH Or ADAM, AND OTHER POEMS. ( 

Sm 3t.6J,nit. 
BfnutllUKBtlieU See Little Books on An. 
Blfir (Sobert). See iUuslralcd Pocket LilHary. 
BlnksCWlUiun). See Illiuttaled Pocket Librsiyand Utile Libniry. 
BlazlandtB.)., M.A. See Libiary of Devotion. 
Bloom Cr. HarceyX M.A, SHAXKSPEARE'S GARDEN, with Illnstralioia. 

Stw. u. ed. ; lta/*cr. 41. &/. met. 
Blouet (Henri). S« The Beginiier'i Baolts. 
BDardmBnJT. H.). See Text Books of Technology. 
BodleyCJ.B.O. Author of 'France.' THE CORONATION OF EDWARD VIL . 

„_ ... .. JibeKing. 

:OUL'S PILGRIM.\GE: DenHona! Re.idincs ba, 
ana wtllings. Selected and arranEed by J, H. IIvhn, 

BOTUtfOBrdlnal]^ See Libnuy of Devotion. 
BMIIL(F. 0.). Sea Commercial Series. 
Borrow (OeorgeK See Little Ubmi 



'row (OeorgeK See Little Ubmry. 

I U. BltMma). AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. Tmnilaled by J. R. Ainswdbti 

>AVIS, M.A. With >n Introduction by Bleahob A. Okuerqu, F.K.S. With la lUa 

trations. C™»« Et-j. Third Editiitn. ir. 6d. 

Bottln; (0. Q.>, B.A. EASY GREEK EXERCISES. Crm»n Sw. 91. See alio 



Third Editii 
IREI 

ON MODERN LINES. 



•i OF BUDDHA : 
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BOTle (W.I. CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. With VnrKi by W. Buvlb ud it Coloured 

PiLtutesbrH. B.Neilsoh, SuftrJla,ai,6i-m u. 
Brabailt(F. 0.), M.A. See The III llc Guides. 

BNdilalt (Uai7) and Morton (Andenion). A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF 
EGVPTIAN AKCU^IlOLOGV. With ouny Illuiualiani. C>vwh Bni. v «^ 

BrOObCA B.J, M.A. SLINGSBY AND SLtNGSBY CASTLE. With many Lluitntiixu. 
Crram im. Ti. 6J. 

Brook! (S. W.). SMByaralilleTBts. 

Brown (F. B.l, Frasei Professor or Ancient (SmttiGh) Hlacoiy st the UuEveisily of EdiDbuiEb. 
SCOTLANb m THK TIME OF QUEEN MARY. n,m^Bw. jj. W. m/. 

Browne (BIT TbOmaa). S^e Melhuen's Unlveisil LIbtuy. 

BrOWUBllCC. L.I. THE HEART OF JAPAN. Illnstwed. Tkird EdliioK. CrrwHivi. 

A'Colanbl Ediliod is at» published. 
BrOwnlUK (Boliart). Sie Liulo Library. 
BnoklBJidffTanctB T.). CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTOKV. With IlliutradcuH 

bvHAitRvU.NEU.sns. CrinmSrrs. 31. &;. 
Bluktoa (A. H.). THE BUKDEN OF ENGELA: a Billad-Epic TkiniEJiHem. 

CnwH s™ JJ. 6A Hit. 
EAGER HEAKT : A Mystery Play. T/iitd Edlllt^i. C^m™ Bm, ii. m(. 
BnOge (B. A. ToUIbX THT; g6DS of the fcCVPTLANS. With oter im Coloured 



£i. 3J. «(. 



Plates and minyilliutratiotu. Twa yelxmis. RsmI^o. £ 
Bnll {PanlJ, Army Chaplain. GOD AND OUR SOLDIERS. 



i"mANuZl Of ELECTRICAL SCIENCE, With 

BnrEBM (Oelett), coops and HOW TO SE them, with numennu lUiutnUions. 

SmaUi'r. 61. 
Bnrln (Edmnilll). See Melhiun'i Universal Libiary, 

' ),D.D.,F>ebepdaryorLicblield. See HiuidbcHik> of Tbealogy. 



;neral. 



ARD. SeelibnrvpfDevotion. 

(Sir F. p.). RECORDS AND REMINISCENCES, 



A ColoQial EditioD is also published. 
QB OtObert), THE POEMS OF. E 
'ilh Porlrail. TAini SJi/ieH. Dcjiyis 



Edited by Andkhw Lang and W. A. Chaigih, 

ie~(WrP.), M.A.~~OU)' TESTAMENT HISTORY FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 

Cmm Bw. v. bd. 
BnrtOB (AUtM). See Illus(mt«d Pocket Library. 
BuUn { JowpbX SeeMethuen'sUniverealUhtary. 
CaldMOtt(Al&wHD.D. See Handbook! of Thenlogy. 
Oalderwood (D. ax Headmastsc of the Normal School, Edinbutgh. TEST CARDS IN 

BUCLID AND ALGEBRA. la three packeti of 40, with Acsveit. ij. each. Or in 

three Books, price 34/., 31/.. and vi. 

0«mt)rl(lgfl(A(lal,lMrB. CroMl. thirtvyearsin A 

BOX See Little Litiiary. 
■■, See Oxford Biographies, 



MI (Jolm). Sea lllmnaied Kickot Libmry. 

l8(Tiioma8' -"'" ■"■"■•"-" "r.>.«.,..r 

THe'lIFE So'LETTl'Rs'OF^OL'iVEk Cromwell! WUh an Introductfon by 



QBrlylafTiiomftS). THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R. L, 1''[.itchkii, 
FellowofM • ■ - ■■ - - ■ — " ■ - ,....- 



s, Oxford. Thrrr I 

RS OF OLIVER _. 

C. H. FtHTH, M.A„ and Notes and Appendices by Mrs. 

Carlyle{E. M-andA. J.),M.A. See Leader, of Religion. 

taiamberlim Wilbur B.|. orderedto china. CrtuHiva. 6i. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Obaiiner (0. 0.) and BobmtS (U. B.). LACE-MAKlNG IN THE MIDLANDS, 



r 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



ChMtarfleld (Lord), THE LE-rTERS of, TO His SOK. Ediied, with an Ird 
byaSiSACHEV, MdNolesbyA. Calthkdp. 7-nw f VunBi. Ci-.anB. IM, 

CbllBtlail (F. W.) THE CAROLINE ISIANDS. W[Ib muiv lUuitniticKU » 
Dimyttv. x^.iJ.fct. 

deanx Sm CU^mmI Translalioni. 

Clmrka(F.A.).M.A. SnLuuJEnafReli: 

OlMtlur (A. L.) uid Cmms (B.). ] 

InterpreUUDJU, einbadyiDe Waener'! ■> 

Vol. 1.— Tbh Rimq or tub Niibliiko. 

VijL. li Pabsii-al. LoHiKomii, oml Thb Holv Guil. 

CltDCh{a.) See The UtClE Giiidea. 

*"""■" " sniial Depinnienl East Ham Technkil College. 



loneh CW. T.), Hnd of the Ph™i 

Siejuniot School Booki. 
OMt(*.0),B.A. EXAMINAT 
VbbCT.t. See Ul<t« Bine BookB. 



AT ION PAPERS IN VERGIL. Crv, 



OolUnrirooaiW. 0.),M.A. THE life OFJOHNSUSKIN. 
aiSclu^ediliim. Cr.tv. ds. Alio a PopalHr Edition. Cr. 8f 

OoUtaaOirs.; - - - - 



DIGNA COMMEMORAT. 
Oombe (WUliun). Seelllusi 



E. C Marchact._ 

OorfiUlfltirieSTTHE pSsING Of'tHE'CREAT QUZEN: a Tribalo to the Nobl 
■■foofVi --^ r— ....- - 



OOOkS^U'lOr C&, W.X SeeSociKlQ 

Oorelll (MuieiTTHE passing c 

Life of Viclorta Reetna. Small ^Is. i 
A CHRISTMAS GREETING. J" 



cox<j: ffiuies), ll.d.. f.s.a. 

nnvTirawiiiii Sa. SeeSociilQ' 

. Seg LitllsLibraiy, 



r(]^JBli>Sd% 5« Little Litiniy. 
■alV. ax S« Mai7 C. Dan»n. 

IVA BRYAN KING. With a Portrdf. CnH«i fl>». 31. & 
■^(O.) THE LOVING BALLAD OF LORD BATE M. 

" idhyCTai,iBT.. 

iL\ FclTo™ 
With n 

SeeLnideitorRelii 



Crumpisj. St 

OniHS'e li. H. £.). FeIIow of All Sonls' CoUegt, OiTorc 



DUlerCMOrEB). See Linle Library. 

Dvransott CWiUJ' Se« ConnoiMmr's Libiair md Litllc Booki on J 

D&VKHl (A. J,). MOROCCO, Being > bundle of Jottings, not 

antltribBtcs. With nunr IJIufitrationi. J^myZva. loj. td. luU 
B»UM(A.a.). See Uttletibnry. 
"-■"■■MtLwm), THF. (/''■"'"■ '^" 
Xthanei : THE 

iciple by Otho rioL 
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Stmosthents. Against CONON AICD CALLICLES, Ediitd wilh Noim and 

Vocabulary, by F, Dabwin Swift, M.A. Ftai. Siw. 31. 
Diakans tChailesX See lllimraitd ¥<xVa Library. 
DlaklllBOU (Emily). POEMS. FintScrin. Crrmtt 8tv. 11, bd. ml, 
DicUoBOn (a. L.], M.A., Fillow of Kins'i ColJese, OimtiidEe. THE GKEEK VIEW 

OF LIFE. Third aditimt. C™tu«Sm. w. eS 
DiOkBOU (H. H.), F.R.S.E.. F.R.MeL Sot METEOROLOGV. IlliatnKd. Cfm» 

DUtaicLa'dy)^ S« StxHil Qucsiionn Scries. 

DUlon (Edvard). 5« Connolsicur's Library. 

DitcMeld (P. H.), M.A., F.S.A. ENGLISH VILLAGES, llluslraled. Cnmn ivt. 

THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. Wiihsn ImrodaclionbvAuGUBTUiJBSSotr, 

D-D. SKOHd Edil<<m. Crmiiitv. 61. 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Exlanl al Ihe PresmI Timo. AnAccotml of Loal Oteei* 

DlXOnCW. K.), M.A. A FItlMER OF TENNYSON. Stamd Editinn. Cmm Bea 

ENGLISH POETRV FROM BLAKE TO BROWNING. Stcimd Ed'lim. Ctmm 

evt. i^.6d. 
Dole IT. E.). FAMOUS COMPOSERS. Wilh Portiiils. Ttoe Viliamii, Dcmyiva.iM. 

DOWdenCJ.), D.D., LordBisbopofEdinburtb. Sm Churcbman'l Library. 

BraKO(0.) See Book. on Business. 

Driver (8. E.), D.D., Canon orChrijt Churcli, Regiui ProffMor of Hebrew in tlie University 
ofOifoiJ. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. Cr^Hivn. 6s. See alsa Westminster Coinmentaries. 

DlyhOTBtrAIt.). See Little B(»yi on Alt. 

Dniail'l (ChaileB), City Editor of ibe Membig Post, Author of the ' Story of the Stock 

Duncan (B.'j.) {Mn. Coteb), Auibor of ' A VoyBse of Consolation." ON THE OTHEK 

SIDE Of THE LATCH. Stcoxd Edlll<m. Craomi've. 6i. 
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Horlah<K. J.h 

HorrlKJ.E.}. See Tbe Little GoiSes. 
Uarton<Ul::a Anderson). See MiuBcodrick. 
Uonle (H.O. a.), ri.D., Lord Bisbop of Durham. See Lendei 
BulT (M. M. PMtlHonl M.A. THE CHEMISTRY ( 
Principles of ClHiTustiy. Illusu— -' "- - " 

KtmdeuaCV. A' "■ ' " ' ' 

Mnnro(a.XLl.-. , 

HanlOffloerUJ, See illustrated 
Heal (W. 0.1. SeeR.N. HalL 

KawnUUIil. H^aadotlierB. See Library* of Devono 
in<llU>IalJ.B.B.). SeeLitileLibraiT. 
mokUnCr.), M.A. EXAMINATION RUPERS IN 
HJnizWl. Sec Illustrated Pocket Libimy, 
RorthOOt* (JamMl, R.A. THE CONVERSATIONS OF JAMES NORTHCOTE, 
R.A., AND JAMES WARD. Edited by Ebnest Fleichkk. With many Portraitl. 

*Noriray|A. H.). Author of 'Hiehwayi and Byways in Devon and CotnwalL' NAPLES. 
Wiih M Coloured lllnstrni:oj,*%.y MAtmcB Gr«if™khagbn. A New Edition. Crnm 

HOtJoIs. ' THE DISCIPLES AT SA!S AND OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by MIn 

UsA BincH. Fcaf. iaa. y. U. 
OlipbantlHrB.). SeeLeadersorReligion. 
OmiUHC. W. 0.1, M.A., FcUo*of All Souls', Oiford. A HISTORY OF THE ART OF 

WAR. Vol. II.: The Middle Ages, from the Fourlb lo the Fomleenth Cenlury. Illiu- 

Ott^r (S. LiTd.d!', IWuiMof Pasloral Theology >t Onfotd and Cunoii of Chriu ChuicU. 
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F«kea (V. 0. 0.). r!!E SCIENCE OF HYGIENE, With naniaoiu Illiutniinii. Dm^ 

Palmer V^edertOk). with KUROKt IN MANCUUFIA Waii m%ay UlaittMtooii 

A Coianio] Edition ia a.]ia publi$h«d. 
Parker (Gllbart). a LOVER'S DIARY: SONGS IN SEQUENCE. FceAStv. «. 
ParldnBon IJOHh). PARADISI IN SOLE TARADISUS TERRISTRIS. OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEASANT FLOWERS. Falii. £5, 5* «(, 

Pannentar ( JOSH), helio-tropes, OR new posies^or sundlals, i6js. 

Edited by Pmcital Landon. Oviiriu. gr. &/. «K. ' 

Pannantlar (ProC lAml. See By=idtine T=k1s. 
Pascal. SteLibrayofDrvDlion. 
PaJton (deoi^O). social CARICATURES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

/mftriaiQi-arliK j£j, ijr. Srf. ■«. See alio Liiile Booki on Art aod llluslraled PoekW 

FatenDn(T.R.)(BcnlaniiRSwirt). LIFE'S QUESTIONINGS. CnwnSm. ii.6itnil. 
PatterMH (A. S.\ NOTES OF an EAST COAST NATURALIST. lUuiWiled ia 

Colour by F.SouTHCATB. SKtod Edition. Cr. iw. 6s. 
Peacock (H,). See Lillle Bml:: ob An, 

FeariM (B, H.), M.A. annals Of Christ's hospital, wiih muy lUniti*. 

P8U7JE. E.), Gold Medill'ist of [he Re™l G«EiaphiDl Sodely. NORTHWARD O 

TH£GREATICE. With ovei Sea llluslrali^ni. ia</i. Hnyalivn. 3=1. nit. 
PeellSldlwyl.lale Fellow or TrinilirCallees,0*rord,BndSecreuiry to tbn Royal Commiuion 

on [h< UcenunB Laws- PRACTICAl. LICENSING REFORM. Siamil Edilim. 

Ctmm ecu. IS. td. 
Peters (J. p.), D.D. See Chuichman'a Libtsry. 
Petrie(W.«.Flln(lara(,D.C,L„LL.D., ProfHwr of Egyptology at Univmity College, A 

HISIOKV OF EOYPT, mow thf Eaklikst Timbs to the Presekt DiV Fol^ 

Vol. I. PnEHisTORic Times to XVIth DyHAsnr. ' Fi/lk EdiHn. 
Vot.lI. Thb XVIITM AND XVlIlTH DVNASTIBS. EcwtA E.-HHm. 

Vol. i». The EinriT of thk PtoLBMiHs. J. P. Mahafi-v. UslD. 

Vol. t, Roman Egypt. J. G. Milne, M.A. 

Vol. VI. EovpT in the Miuulk Aces. Stahlbv LAwg-PooLit M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. Fully iilu.^tnued, CtvoM 

SYRIA and' EGYPT, FROM THE TELi EL AMARNA TABLETS. Cmtm tvt. 

EGYPTIAN TALKS. Illuslniled by TjiisTRAit Ellis. In Tws Vohanis. Crvum iVB. 

Et^YPTlAN DECORATIVE ART. Wtb iM Illuittations. CrBviH&ia. v.M. 

FUlUpg (W. A.). See Oxford bioeraphies. 

FUUpottalEdenK MYDEVONY£aR. with jS illustrations by j. Lkv pETHvnKuxa*. 
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FI(»irdeII-Vardla,W(J.T.I,B.A..KinE'i6on. Camb. See School EiaoiinatioaSErlei, 
FOOoek (Rogsr). A frontiersman. Third Edlliim. CtmsKlvo. U. 

A Colonial Edilioo \t »!«> miblbhed. 
POdmore (Frank). MODERN SPIRITUALISM. Ttin, I'uhtms. Dmrtet. tti.ntt. 

AHi«ory.ndaCriH™m. 
PO«r (J. Patrick Le). A MODERN LEGiONARY. Omi'sBPfl. «i. 

A Colonial Edilbn U bIio putilbhed. 
Pollard (Alice). See Little books m An. 
Pollard [A. W.(. OLD PICTURE BOOKS. Wllh many Uliislralionf, Dmy Si* 

PoyardlHlzaF.). S« Liiii= EooV» on Ail 

Pollock (David!, M.I.N.A., Author of ' Modem Shipbuilding und the Men enEHgeil In it, 

etc., elc. See Biitdiieii Buuneu. 
PottsrIH, 0.),M.A„ F.I.S. ATEXT-BOOKOF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. lllu>. 

liated. Sistnd SdiHcn. Cmntiva. ^s. M. 
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FreHDtt (0. L.). ABOUT MUSIC, AND WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Cmuii I 
11. W. ntt. 

Price (I. L.), M.A.. Fallow ot Orid Collego, Onon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fimnk Sdneca. Cnamite. «. W. 

Primrose (DeboraH). a modern bceotia. Cnwi so. gi. 

PROTECTION AND INDUSTRY. By vorious Wrilers. Crtumict. ii.ta.ml. 
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Ill (R W.i, D.D., PrineiMl of Ihe TheoLoBica! CoHtge. Ely. See Library of Dev 
B-W.), MA. A STUDENT'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr. Bet. 
IjHaatlllga), M.A., Fellow Bsd Tntor of New College, Oxford. DOCTl 
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(H. E.). S« C. C Channer. 
— (A.),D.D.,LordRishopofExet=v. REGNUM DEI. The Bamplon Lectures 

BOberbnn (CjSmltx'M.A., F^Mqw of A11 EouIs' Cclleee, Oxford, Eiaminer in the Honour 

School of Modem Ilisiorv, Osford, looi-rwu. SELECT STATUTES, CASES, AND 

CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, lO&j-iBii. Oimyliv. los.id.Hll. 
■IUit>ertaon(Blra.S.)K.C,S.I. CHITRAL: The Stocy of n Minor Siege, With dumeroat 

Illustiaiicms, Msp and Plans. Faartk Editicn. CrrumSm. as. id. nil. 
Boblsaon (A.T.J.M.A. See Churchman's Bible. 
Boblmon (CedllaX the ministry OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduction by 

the late Archbishop of Caiiterhnrr. (?--™« Siw. 3J. 6rf. 
ROCbefonc&Qld (Li), Sec Little Lihraiy. 
Bodwell (O,), B..A. NEW TESTAMfiNT GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With a. 

Pref8cebyWAT.TEHl.f>CK,D.D.,WnrdenorKeblaCollege. Fcaf.itv. 31. 6rfL 
Roe (Fred). ANCIENT COFFERS AND CUPBOARDS ; Thdc History ami Description. 

Wilh many Illuslra.ionB. Q««rlo. £1,31- ntt. 
Bogen (A. 0. L.), M. A., Editor of the last voluine nf 'The History of Agnculluni and 

PncesinEagiin./.' See Wkaon Business. 
Romner. See t.hlk Galleries. 

Roiaaa(E. 8.). Robert harley.Earlof OXFORD, illustrated. Dm 

Thills the only life of Harley in enislence. 
See nlso The Little Guide.. 
RDBS (TdwardX the rose reader, with numerous llluslniliDBS. 
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SSiM (at. Frasda dU. SeeLibraryofDi 

>almim(A.L.X a popular guide TO DEVON. Mtdiumitv. 6d.<ul. Sea a 

The Utile Guide t, 
Sttieannt (J.! M.A. ANNALS OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. With tiunnri 

IlTuuntioni. CcwrEfv. ti. id. 
BatltMCO.). See Byuintine Tej.1. 
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•9ellnconn(K de), M.A. THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS. Withuilatn; 
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SeUsCT. P-).M,A. THEMECHANICSOFDAILVLIFE 

Bolona (EOmnnd). TOMMY SMITH'S ANIMALS. Illusmi*d 1 

SettleU. ax ANECDOTES OF SOLDIERS. 

A CoJonial Edition Iialw puUiihed. 
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me Arden Bb^espeaie. 
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Shalmpeare in lEnglv PlHys^ 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. - 

KING LEAR. Ediud by 
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THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. Edited by H. C. Haht. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DRE.Ul. Edited by H-Cunihchah. 
KING HENRY V. Edited hy H. A. Evans. 

ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. Edited by W.O. Bbigetocke. 
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ffl™SM.A. THE EARTH. 
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Bml^TuanU the wealth of nations. 
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Bmltlt (Horace and James). See Little Li bn 
SnelKF.J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. Illi 
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EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Tixli EJitim Fcf. 

EXEMPIA LATINA, Firsl Emrcis« in L»lin Accidenct. Wiih VocibulBty. Third 

Edilisrt. Ci-ruHifo. II. 
EASY LATIN EXEKCISES ON THE SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 

REVISED LATIN PRIMER. Wilh Vocahulaiy. m»th and Ckeaftr Editien, «■ 

viiitUtt. CroiUH Bm, II. 6J. Original Ediliot. ii. W, Ksir, ii. ml. 
THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : Kales and Enercites. Siamd Edititn. 

Crmin 8m. ii. 6d. Willi Vocabulary. 31. 
NOTANDA QUAEDAM : MiKellincous Latio Enerdiu on Common Rules and tdioinE. 

Peiirtk Editim. Ecat. 8™. 11. id, Wiib Vocabulary, ji. Key. J!, rel. 
LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION: Arranged according 10 SubjecO. 

T^Jflh Edilicn. Fcafi.ir- -" 
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GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION. Arranged aaxtiiaz to Subjicft. 

Third Edilian. Feat. iva. i: 6d. 
GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. For Ihe use of Schooli. Wilh IntioducUQa, 

Notes, and Vocabulary. Third Edith.. Fcaf. Svi. ii.Sd. 
STEPS TO FRENCH. Siilh Ediliim. itms. Sd. 
FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. six/A Edili<m, miiad. Cromiivo. 11. 
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rwBlad. Fes*, ive. is. id. 
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Tmmk Edition. Faf.ivt. 11. 
BtNl n. SUlOtt). M.A, F.C.S. THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including Chemiairy, 

Heat, Ught, Sound, Magnotiim, Electricity, Botany, Zoology, PhysioloEy, Astronomy, 

and Geology, r^y Illuilmlion!. Sicamt EdUinn. CrmjH Boo. 21. 6d. See ftlso School 

BtoOllSIUOIl (O.), of'ihe Technicil College, Bradford, and Bll(ldaTd«(7.)Df the Vorlcshiie 
CoUege, Leeds. ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. liiujtraied. 
Dtmy ivo. SasHd Ediliim. 71. 6d. 

BtephenBon (J.), M.A THE chief truths of the christian faith 

Bteme (LaUI^ael. S« Little Library. 

sterry (W.), M.A. annals of ETON college. WiU. m 

fllBllM-t (tot^erine). BY ALLAN WATER. Saa~i Ediliim. Cr 

Stevuuon (B. L). the letters of Robert louis 

FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Selected — ■ "-'■—' -■■'• "- 
SiBSEY CoLvtN. Sixth MHdCilifcrEdi 
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StaaitCOapt Donald). THE STRUGGLE FOR PERSIA. WithaMsp. CfmuBno-J 

HtUTCtl(F.!:. Maoual Training Instructor to tbe Suirey CaiiDty CaUDdl. SOLUTlONSin 

THE CITY AND GUILDS QUESTIONS IN MANUAL INSTRUCTION D°*" 
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By R. F. Davis, 

iytbetome Editor, fcaf. bit. it. S» slu Classiial Tiaiulatloot 

Tanntoii JE. L-K 'a HiItORy'oF THE JESUITS IN ENGLAND. Witb I 



HjaSriAR? THe"eLEMENTS OT WET A PHYSICS. Dtmybin. loi. 6^. w 
ToylorlP. O.t. M.A. See CommerdJ Series. 
Taylor I. A.1. S^e Oxford Biogriphies. 

TOVlOT (T. M.), SI.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius ColleBe, CambridBe, 
TUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF ROME. C™ ' 

TewuBOtt (Alfred, Lord), the early — -"■ 

Intro<luniDD,by I. ChubtonCdlmns.M.A. ^ .-.. 

IN MEMORIAM.MAUD, AND THE PRINCESS. Edited by J, Chuh 

Crfminim. 61. .S« alio Little Library. 
Tarry 10. S.). See Oiford BioerAphie!. 

TflrtonlAliCBI. LIGHTS AND SHADOWS IN A HOSPITAL. C: 
raackeray (W. BL). See Little Libisiy, 

Theobald (7. TJ,M. A. INSECT LIFE. Illustrated. Stcond Sd.Revlx 
Thompion (A. H.). See The Little Guides. 
TlleBtOII(!Iary W.). daily strength for daily NEEDS. TtMthE 

TomWiw (H.' W.),* F.R.H-s' See The LiltS Guides. 
Townler (Lady Bnaaii). MV CHINESE NOTE-BOOK 

Third SililiKn. VcmyitK. 101. 6rf. (K*. 

inlal Edition i^ alea publisbed, 

CPa«Bt), M.A., D.Litt. DANTE STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. 

I, 6d. tut. See also Oxford Biographies. 
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Trtneh (Herbert). DEIRDRE WED: .ndOlbcrpdeim. C™™8m si. 

Travelyan (Q. M.), Fellow of Trioity College, OunbrLdge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 

STUAKTS. WLlh Maps and Plans. Dlmt Sm. ioi. 6J. nit. 
nvntbeck(a.S.>. Seo The LilUe Guides. 
Tuckwell (Gartrude). ---■'■ " ■ 
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ITTell-OlLUFTMtDM). Sm 1,11110 nooks on All. 
nuKhac (Henry)- See Link Llbiary. 
VoegUlU U.), M.A. See Junioi EiBQiinBtioD Setlcs. 
W^8 (0;W.), D.D. OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. With Map. 

thaxi). See A. I- 
. DEVILS, lllusl 
iS.6iLiul. SeeaboThe Antiqiuiy's'Gooki. 
W(atera(E.&). SeeLUihBoiAson Art. 
Talton. QMAO) and CoHDn (Charlea). See lllusiuied Pocket Libiuy, Methuen's Uni- 

verEBl Library. Hod LittJe L\braiy. 
WarBWll>(D.S. Van), on commando, with Portrait. Ci-iw»BiM y.U. 
TatSTlionBa (Mtb. Alfred), with THE SIMPLE-HEARTED: Uiilo Homilieato 
Women in Counlry Places. Stna/I Pott iva. ai. «/. See also LillJe Library. 

WeatbeibeatKT. C.), m.a. examination papers in uorack Cnn^H am u. 

See aljo Junior Eiaininalion Series. 
Webb (W.Y). See Little Blue Books. 
Webber(P.O.). SeeTeitbooksofTechnoloRy. 
WellB(SlllIte7H.}. See Textbooks of Tedmoloey. 
WeU»(J.>,M.A.,Fello*andTulotofW»dbaniCoUege. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. 

A S&O^ HISTORy"o'f eSmE. Fifth ^Uion. With 3 Maps. Cr. Bta. 31. M. 

This book Ii intended lor tbe Middle and Upoec Forms of Public Schools and fat Fun 

Slndoiti at the Uoivenitiei. IteontainicatduusTablei, etc See also TheLittle GuidEB. 
Wetmore (Helen 0.). the last of THE great scouts ('Buffalo Bill'). With 

Illnstiations. Sicrind Edilian. Dem^ivs. &s. 
Wlibler (C). See Hwley and Whibley. 
WHlbley (L), M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR. 

CHIES: THEIR ORGANISATION AND CHARACTER. C™™ Bro. &. 
WMteker (O. H.), M, A. See Churchman's Bible. 
Wmte (QUbart), THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by L. C 

Mull, F.R.S., assisted fay W, Wards Fowlex, M.A. CrtwH Stm. 61. Set also Methaeu'g 
_Uniiemll.ibr 

y Illustnitloni. Dtmy 8w. 

WMUey'(BIlM). See Social Ooatiionsi^HifK. 
Wh7te{A.0.)^.Sc..Edil 
WUberforca (Wirriil) ! 
WUdB<OKMr). DEPRO 
Also a Limited Edilio 

wukiM (W. H?), e!a.° "s 

WUUiiison (J. Frome). .4- 

Wimuiuon(W.). THE BRITISH GARDENER. Illustrated. DimyStie. loi. 
Wmiamaon (W.). B.A. EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. Tkird i 

FcaAinr: 11. See al^o TimiorEiamioalioo Series and Jimiur School Books, 
Wllmot-BUXtontB. M.). makers of EUROPE. Crffivnive. Third Bditiim. 

A Ten-book of European UistorT for Middle Fotmi. 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and Illustialiona, Cr^aivn. 31. 6A 
See B^5p The Bepnner's Book!._ 

Ird^': 



LORD STHATHCONA; the Story of 
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miton (Rl0h»rd), M.A. LYRA PASTORALIS : Soogi of Ni 
Ptit »». 31. id. 



TordnroTtli (T.). SecLii 
WerdawDTth fW.) »nd Colt 

(WIUU Urthor), M . A. , Fc 
WiSitammie). GERMA 
■TraiiK, jCMorge M.), Prof 
grinds (A. &). MODERl 
lrrea£am(a.), M.P. thi 
• auction and Nuu. i7c>>n 
Wyon^R.) and PT>iu>»(a. 
. d«lCTIpllon of MDnlencEro. 
A ColaniaJ Ed;tiaa if, a)i. 
Twtl (W. B.}, AN AN' 
^Edilis.. Craamt-cii. ji. 
Tmdltdl.). THE GREA' 
Tonne (Fiiiiin}. THE ( 
Edlti^H. Dniytm. i». 
TWU (T. ».). THE AN 
Woikeri. With ui ln:radi 




nnbOlKS. £.), M.A., A^^isual Muio io Christ's Hospitil. 
ACCIDENCE. CrssmiM. „.6d. 

LATIN HEX^ZETER'vERSErAniUdtoC^poiW^rc^i 
"muiia (B. 0. A.), D.SC., F.R.S. Sm Ant[qii«y's Booti ud 1 
mntorbOtll&sKCvioIl), M.A., RSc, LL.B. Sm ChunJimi 
VOOd (J. A. E.). Stf T»ibc«ki of TuhnolDgr. 
Vordawrath (OhtiltOIIher). S« Antiquacy'i Books. 

™__i iw ,w , ■!„ LLiile LibiMv. 

- ColarWgO (8. T.V See Lilil* Lilniry. 

WIUhKArthQD.M.A., Fellow of Qutcn'^CollFEC, Qunbiidn. Set Chncchnuii' 
WiSitOopllie). GKRMANVOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION, fise.1 
•TrailK, <G«orgs M.), Professor of History b the University of Toronlo. THK 
_ELGlM. With IHusnal ions. DtmyZvo. yi.6il.Htt. 
JTyldS (A. &). MODERN ABYSSINIA. With a Mmp and > Portr.-dl. Dimy Sea 

1rnid:baiD(Q.), M.P. the poems of WILLIAH SHAKESPEARB. with an Intio- 
.• duction and Notes. Dcmt&m. Biukram.iiU lof. tot. 6d. , 

'1P)Rm(R.)aild Pmu>»(a.). THE land of tHE black mountain. BeinEa ] 
- aacnpnVlofMonlenegro. Willi 40 lllustratioiu. CmimSoi^ fir. '■ 

A ColoniaJ EditioD Is a)ia published. ■ 

Twtl (W. B.}, AN ANTHOLOGY OF IRISH VERSE. Xiviud mJ £'«/«'MJtl9 
Edilicn. C>-«™gM. 31. 6rf. ^ 

tVkOiMiX.^ THE GREAT RED FROG. A Stoty lold In ,0 Coloured Pictures. Ftat. ' 



I.(FUllin}. THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. 



Zenker (E.T.). anarchism! btmrf 
Zlminern <Antoiil»X what do wj 



I3S lUuiIIllioBS. 

- . ^ludy of Wc 

to the UancKesIer C, 



AMERICAN COTTON INDUSTRY: 
by Elijah Helm, Seen 
h, is. 6d- ; paptr boards, if. on, 

'kjJow 'concerning ELRCTRICII 



Aiiti(iuar7'B BookB, The . 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 

A scries of volume; dealing with various braDcbes or English Antiquitie 

comprehetisLve and popular, »s well as accurate and scholarly. 

r&rotJiH MoKASnc Lin. By the Right Rev. Abbot Guquei, O.S.B. Illustrated. Siemii 

'^"i 'pBitT'TOKC ACH iii'ENGL*BD. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc, F.R.* 
TousIllutiratiantuidPlsni. Drmytve. p. id. nit. ^ 

t Books of thb English Chubch. By Chriitopher Wordsworth, M.A, 
tiehales. With Coloured and other I llustialious. DrmtSva. 71. &£ <u/. 
ByJ.RocilllyA]leii,F.S,A. With nnme.ou. lUunrations and Plana. Da^ 

iY «ND Falsh ANTpquiTias. By R. Munto, LL.D. With nunreroiii 






i. By J. C. Wall. With numerous Illusln 

Beginner's Books, The 

y Henri Bloutt. lUusliaitd. fcuf. Sw. 11. 
5H Hi^ToBV. By E. M. Wilmol-Buxlon, Ami 

Business, Books on 

CriKon Sin». zi. 6i/. ml. 
ing with all tbeiDost important aspects or ... 
lumes are intended (o treat separately all (ha a 






^M 
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Induslries and forms of business, and to explain accun 

and how ihey do il. The first Twelve volumes are— 

Ports ahb Dock?, By Douglas Owen. 

Railways. By E. R. McDermott 

Thb Stock ExrHANGB. ByChaa. Dnguid. SicpndSJitii 



itely and clearly what they di 



H BlIE 



Dllock, M.I.N. 

A. G. L. RagEi!;, M.A. 

By jniiflnl.. Baker, F.I.C., F.C.S. 
.......^.NB luriritTP" ^*-'^ A-1X &..___ 

HD Mini 



'BR, By A. G. Whjrte, B.Si 



By H, A. \ 
. jnsTRY. By Joliar 

E INDUSTHV. By G. 

' BSTHHKTS. Bv'A.Moil.' 

TisinG. By Clarence G. Moran, Bir.lsler-ai 
(/^''ciiMon Fidlet, M.Inst, CK. IllusI 



ByFmi 



. lllusi 



ECTHB 



Byzantdne Texts 

E<Ji!edhyJ. B. BURY. M.A,, Litl.D. 
is oCtextsof ByzBntine Historians, edited by English and 
iH OR MiTVLHNK. TmiHland byF. J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. 
m. td. ml. 

s. Edited by UanParaiEntlET and M.BIdei. Dimyitic. loi. 
Tosv OR PsELLUs. Ediltd by C Ssthas. Z)(«>8i<ff. 151. mi 
■ " Edited by Ptofeswr Lambros. Dim^ Bw. ^s. &f. 



E Chroniclb of More 

Ohnrchman's Bible, The 

Genei^I Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 

A series of Expositions on the Boohs oF the Bible, which will be of service to (be 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. 

Each Book is provided with a full and dear Iiitroductoty Section, in which is 
slated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book , and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 

as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, c 

sponding as far as possible with the di-visions of the Church Lectionary. 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections a; 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 
TheEristletotheGalatians, EdiledbyA. W.Robinson, M.A. Sia,Hd Edilicf. Fcaf. 



II. 6J. H. 






Edited by A. 



e, D.D. Fc 



t"%k 



EpiSTtB TO TUB PHlt-IPPiAMi. Edited by C R. D. Biggs, D.I 
Epistle OR St. James. Edited by H. W. Fulfoni-M:A. / 
.«. EditedbyW.B. Barnes. D.D. TwaVelumit. FcBp.iim. 



,D.D. Fcaflt 



M.A. Fcafi.Ste. n.M.nil. 

Churchman's Library, The 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E., 
A series of volumes upon such quesiions as are occupying the attention of Churct 
people at the present time. The Editor has enlisted iha services of a band a 
scholars, who, having made a. special iludy of their respective subjects, are in i 
position (o furnish the best results of modern research accurately and attractively. 
- - Ehclisii Christianity. By W. E. Collins, M.A With M.p 



SOHK Ne« 



ByAilhur Wiigbl, M.A 
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By Canon WiatMbothwn, M.A., 
I Lilcisiy and liliugicil AspiKti. B^ 






Bv E, T. Gieen, M.A. Cnnm Ei 
. ByJ.A. JiUcCiilloth. (-r«i-«8t 



OlasBical Translations 

liled by H. F. Fox, M,A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oirford. 
Cnrtcin So), 

A series of Truislations front the Creek and Laliti Classics. The Publishers ha.i 
enlisted (he services of some of the be»t Oxford and Cambridee Scholars, and it ■ 
their iotenlion that the series shall be diBtiagoishcd by lllerary excellence as well i 
by scholarly Bccuiacy. 

j¥:5chvlus— AguiimDqn.ChMphorae, EDineaides. TranslsledbyLfwisCanipbell.LI.D. u. 
CiCBRO— De Otalof » L Translated hy K N. P. Moor, M.A. ii. M. 
CiCESo— Seloci Oralinns (Pro Mtloiw, Pro Murona, Philippic ii., in Caliliaam). Tianalat 

by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. «. 
CicHHO— De Nstura DeDium. Trunslatcd by P. Broolu. M.A 



■■nslaledbyF.Broolu.M.A. 31- 61 
by G. B. GaidLner, M.A. m. id. 
Translated by A. D. Godley, M.A. 



LuciAH— Six DialoguES (N^Erinus, Icua-Menippns, The Cock, The Ship, The Pan 

LortrofFalithood). TranslaiedbyS. T. Irwin, M.A. 31. &i 
Sophocles— ElKlni and Ajar. Translated by E. D. A. Morsbcad, M.A, ji. 6rf. 
Tacitus— Agricola and German ia. Translated by R. B. Tovnthend. 31. firf. 
_IHB SatIUKs qt JUVHNAl- Traoslttled by S. G. Owen. ar. 6,/. 

Wtt Commercial Series, Hetliaen's 

mf Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, Lill.D., M.A. 

I '' CroTi/H Stio. 

A series intended to assist students and young men preparing for a. cm 
career, by aupplyiag useful handbooks of a clear and practical cbaracler, dealiq 
wilb those subjects which are absoiulely essential in the business life. 
Cdumeiicial Education in Theobv and Practice. By £. E, Whitfield, M.A. < 
An intraduclion to Methuen's Coimnercial Series ttealinz the quution of Cor 
EducuioD fully from both the point of view of the teacher and of the parent. 

H COHHSRCE AND COLONIES Fsou EuiABBTH ro VicTOHiA. By M. de B. Gibbiuh 

" " . -•--■-- . -idith^. „. n 

)H FAPESfi. By H. de B. Gibbins, Lill.D., M.A. 11. 6J. 

lEBCB, 6yH.deB.Gibt»iii,LiItD.,M.A. 1^ " 

JtEADEE. By S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary, — 

A CoMUEKciAL GsOGBAi'Hv OF tHB Bkitien Eupire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Fam 



ti.D., M.A 



Edii, 
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NESS. ByS.J 


,cluon.M.A. TkirJ BditicK. 








COKHB 




Mtrlc ByF 


G. Taylor, M.A 
uitNCS. ty S, 


Third E<Ui< 
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"canu^Kz 


At. CORRESPOK 


E, Bally. W 






lary. Thir. 


'^EdUl 
















German 




AL CoRRaSPON 


ENCB. By S. E 


Bally. With 






^.U. 


A Frisch Commb 


CIAL ReADRS. 


By S. E. Bally. 


WithVocabu 




Sec^^Editin. aii 


Preci> 


Writiiio > 




By E, E. Whitfield, M 


A. Sia>K 
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SSIONB AND BU 


sisEss. ByH. 


ones. 15. W. 
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TRY. By J. F 




M 'Allen 


M.A. «. 




CIAL LaK. 


By W. Dongl 


IS Edwards, "aj'" 
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General Literature 
ConneisBsui's Library, The 

IViii^ Royal Sz/a. 251. net. 
A sninptuous series of ao books on an, wtillen by esperls for collectors, saperbly 
illualrated in phologravure, collolypE, and colour. The technical side of tie ai" '" 
duly treated. Tbe first voluzoes are — 

MmioTlHTE. By Cyril Davenport. Wiih 40 Plates in Phologiavnre. 
PcFBCitwB. By Edward Dillon. Wilh 19 Plates in Colour, ™ in Collolype, and , 



•riiNiAT^u 



By Dudley H«i 



ti Plal. 



li PhoK 



The Con 



Derotion, The Libru? of 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 

Sma/i PoU %vi>, eluth, ar. ; IciUher, 21. 6rf, net. 

Tbe masterpieces of devotional lIleralutE, The books are furnished with such 

Introductions and Notes as may be necessary lo eiplain the standpoint of the author 

and the obvious difliculties of the text, without unnecessary intrusion between the 

— ■'-ir and tha df — ' — =-j 

or St. AocDSTiNK. EdiledbvC. Bize. L._. 

ikEditim. 
by C. Bigg, D.D. Seetnd Edition. 

C Beeching, M.A. 

,- W. I. KnD>.Litil=, M.A. 

!5. Edited by J. !i. Bum, B.U. 



Edited W Walter Locli, 

...^ -...« wr ^riRiST. Edited by C Bige, _.. 

A Book oc DbvOTIOBS. Edited by I. W. Slanbridgi 

LvRA iNNOCBNTiuu. Edilcd by Walter Lock, S.D. 

A Sbbiods Cau. to a Devout and Holy Li— """ 

The Temple. Edited by E. C, S. Gibson, j: . 

A Guide to Etebmtv. Edited by J. W. Slanbridge, B,D. 

The Psalms op David. Edited hyB. W.Raadoljdi, D.D. 

LvBA Ai>aSTOLiCA. Edited by Canon Scott Holland and Cane 

TmeIknebWay. ByJ. Tauler. Kdiied liv A. W. Hutlc 

The TiiogcHTS of Pascal. Edited by C. S. Jemun, M.. 

On THE Love or Goo. BySt, FiancisdeSBfci. Edited 

A Manual op Cunsqlation riau the Saihte ano Fatii 

The Sonc ok Songs. Edited by R Blankud, M.A. 

The Drvotioms or St. Anselm. Edited hy C. C. 1. Webh, M.A. 

Geace Abounding. By John Bunyan. Edited by S. C. Freer, M.A. 

Bishop Wii40h's Sacra PsrvATA, Edited by A. E. Bom, B.D. 

Lyra Sacxa: A B«>k of Sacred Verse. Edited ty H. C. Beeching, M.A, Canon of West 

A Day Book feou the Sa.nts aho Fatkhrs. Edited by 1. H. Bum, B.D. 
Heavenly Wisdom. A Selection frooi tbe Englitb Mystics. Edited by E. C. Gregory. 
Light, Life, and LovB. A Selection from the German Mystics. Edittdhy W. R. fnge, M.A 

lUnstrated Pocket Iilbrary of Plain and Coloured Books, Tlie 

Fiap Sph. 31. 6d. ml each volume, 
A series, in sm&U form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction anc 
general literature. Tliese are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. 

---,OUKSp BOOKS 



d Plalei by Htnrj 
s lod ISO Wondcul 



-.irri 

cuts in the T«t by John Leech, ai. 6J. 
Also a limited edition on large Japane: 



L 'wilb'.'a ( 




i 

i 



Th> Hietohv orlOHNHV Quae Gekus: tbe Lillle FoondLing of theUtiDr. Synlu. ] 
tbeAattiar of The Thres Tours.' With S4 Colouicd Flsui t^ RowlnndKn. 3t.61i.1utl 

Desipa of T. RowIindioB, with Metricul 

uiW oT'Docior Syaiit' Liuittated m 

idhuEluMl 
I. R. snTa" 



Thii book,™ 



"FriendrCorinth'iM'f™. By Pierce'EeinT" wriVjs'ciloilred'pki'K 
Craik.h»n!L, WithnumetousDaiEnsonTVood. 31.6d.Ml. 

Rbal trFBTN Lokmn:°m"^o RrabjSM^Advm^iofBob T.llyho, Esq., and I 
Couun, TheHoa. TomDa^iU. By ui Amstiur (I^hce Efui). With 31 Coloured Plat 
by AUien snd RowUiulsan, etc Tii'O Vslsmti. 71. «/. 

'hk Lifb op an Acios. By Kerce Eg»n. With 17 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lm 
ud uvetal Designs Do Wood. 31. td. ntl. 

'HE Vicar of Wakefielh. By Oliver Goldimith. With 34 Colooied FIi 



=d odmoD DO large Japenese paper. 30(. wt. 

'advektuhes^op Iohkny- Newcomb. By an OIBcet. 
iowlaadion. v.tiLMl. 
SrOKTs or C^eat Butaim. With Descriptions and 51 

31. 6d. ml. 
ed editidn on luHe Japaoese paper. 30J- tut. 
9 completely di£ienl l>om the large tolio edition of ■ Kati 
id none of the places an if 



lou^ 



Mt. Williami. 11. 
GaKd»1a : or, the A 

nd Coven, eiplu 

Plates by T. Rawli 
An Acaqemv fos G 

Trotting, Canlerini 

3J. erf. tut. 




lied Plates by T. Row 
style of I. ^owlf 



al Officer. With n Coloured Plates b; 

ustraled ^' Lawrence Kawnorae, Esq. With ij Coloureit 

smsH : Containine the completest Instcuetioni for Walliing, 
!, Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated wiih >7 Coloured 
t Fortrul of the Author. By GeolTrey Ganibado, Esq. 

ir, the Day and Night Scenes of Brian Born, Eiq., and his Eleguil 
*>-- "-' '^'dy. With 19 Coloured Plates hy Heath, 

i Nivv. By Atfred Burton. Wth t6 

:areless, Esq. With la Coleored Flaies 



ThbChai 
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PLAIB BDOSg 



Bt Kobm Blue. Illiuintad by n Etchini^ txeaitti by Lsuii 

crfgLnil Invsmioniof WilKumBUiJic, Wiihan EncniTid Tftli: Pagt 

adBpaiTnutcirBliikgbyT. PhUlipi. R.A. y.6d.mtt. 

Th« illuimiiDDB ATE reproduced in photogravure. Alio 4 linutededilionoD Large Jmpanue 
■per, with India piools and a duplicue let of ihs pUtii. lu- m'. 
;iSTIIAT10S3 0? THE BOOK Of JoB. Invenlcd •ndtagiritdby WiUiam Bloke, y. (J. Hit. 

Theie famous llluitTAiioni — ai in number — art Rpr«luccd in photogravuje. Aliaalimiied 

FABt-Bi. Wilb 360 Woodculj by Thomai Bewick. 31. 6rf. «tt. 
.R Castib. By W. Harrison Aibwtnli. Wiih M Plaies and 87 Woodcuis in the Tcxi 



.B. ByW.HarrisonAinwtnll. WilhuPlales 
iiikshank. ii. «./. »/. 

ia PlaKE and ;< Woodnin [11 



by GeoTge Cniikshank. 31. «>/. ul'. 
TMa ToWHK OF LoKDDK._^y W. H= 



Ihe Tejt by GcorgL ., 

Fhahi: FAiBi-ECH. By F. E. Smedley. With jo Plales by Goorge Cruikihanfc. y. id. tut. 

HandvAkuy. By Semuel Lover. With 14 Uluicralionabylbe Auibor. u. &/. h^. 

The COHrtuT Aucleb. Bv tzaak Waltoo and Chula Collon. With 14 Plain aod 7; 

WiMdcuuinlbeTeil. ii.&i.nil. 

This voluine ig rFproduced from ibe beautirul edidoo of John Mzjor of iBi^ 
Thb Pickwick Paiebs. By Charles Dickons. Wilh the 43 Illuslrationi by Scymout ana 

Phiz,lhetwoBuu?lu», andIhe3iCoiiUinpacBr7 0nwhynPlslK. y.td.nrl. 

Junior Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Fcap. ivo. is. 
Tliis series is Iniendeit Id lead up to the School ExHrninatiaD Series, and is iDtended 
for the itse of leacheis Bod students, to supply material for the former aod practice 
for the latter. The papers are carefully graduated, cover the whole of Ihe subjett 
usually laughl, and are intended to form part of the ordinary class work. They 
""■"be used vh/d vote or as a wriiten exanunallon. 

« FmiNcH EjoiMiNATioN Papess. By F. Jacob, M.A. 

a Lir™ EXAiusA-nON Pai-ers. ByC. G. Batting, M.A. Third Edttin. 

K Enqlish ExA-MWATlOH pAPEBS. By W. Williamson, M.A. 

K AttiTHMBTic ExAiiiKATiOK Papehs. By W. S. Beard. Stand EdiiioK. 

R Aloebba Ekauination pAFEiis. By E. W. Fbn, H.A. 

R Greek ExAMiKATioti Papers. Byf. C Weuherhead, M,A. 

K GhBEKAL ISFORHATION ExAHINATlPM Papkhs. By W. S. Beard, 

r Groghaphv Examination Papebs. Bv W. G. Baker, M.A. 

R Gesmak Eia«inatiom Pappb^ By A. Votgerin. M.A. 

Junior School-Books, Uethuen's 

Edited by O. D. iNSKli-, LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 

A aeries of elemenlory books for pupils in lower fonos, simply written 

by teachers of experience. 

AClaes-BookofDictationPassagrs. ByW. WniimiwiLB.A ■••—•>■•'■'":— .-- =-. .-•j 



o St. Matthkw. I'ldiled by B. Witlon South, M.A. With Three 



Haps. Crmnivt. i 

Thb Gospel Acco»dikg to St. Mark. Edited by A E. Ruble, D.D. Wth Three Mapi, 

pu^iw and analysis, and a cJiapler on Essay Writing. Stand EdilioK. Crntonift*, at. 
X JumoR Chemisthv. By E. A. Tyler, B.A., F.CS. WUh 73 IHastrations. Sern,./ 
EdilicH. Cnmm ivo. ai. M. 



Crivin to 



_.. lie, D.D. _ 
iiandM.J. Acalot CrtBmim 
:s hy W. T . Clough, .4.R.CS. 
it Dtagiuv. CrtaiH Sm. 91. t 






IKTABr EXFIRTMENTAL C«HU1ST>V. By A. E. Duiatan, 

•A JunioR FuHCH Prose.' By K. R. N. Baioa, ^LA. Ct 
•Tub Gosm. Accordihi: to St. Luke. With r- '-~ 
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I 

^^H Leaden of Religion 

^^P^BdiUd bj H, C. BEECHING. M,A,. Canon of WHlminSter. Wi/A FtriraHi. 
^^F^ Crmmt Svo. ti. nit. 

^^B"- A leriei cf ihori biograpbict of ihe most proininenl leaders of religious life 
^^V udlhougbl of all ages and countries. 

^^ 'CluuHAL Newuak. Bv R. H. Hullon. WlLUiM Laud. By W. H. tlntloD, H.A. 

J-re«trf ffrf;«rw. 

JohsKnox. ByF.M»qCiinn. SmndEdiHn. 

JoHK Howe. Bj- R. F. Hoit— " " 



u-Mah 



By R. H. Hullon. 
■, II. Overton, M. A. 
c. Ey «. W. Daniel 1, 

llvA.W.Hutlon.M.A. 
J.C.G.Mculc.D.D. 



r 



John Keble. By Waller Lock, D.D. 
Thovaj Chalmuj. Bj Mb. Olinhu 



Ity E. I,. 



D.C.L. ' 



ToBM DomiE. By Augiuluijev 
Thomas Ckasmkb. By A, T M, 
BisMDP Latiuei.. By R. M. Cn 



Little BlQ8 BookB, Tlie 

General Editor, E.V. LUCAS. 
Illailraitd. ' Demy \(sme. is. W 



I. Thu Castaways of Ueadowb. 
Tbb Bkechnut Book. By Jac 
Tub Ant Guk, By_T. Hiltwn. 
A School Year 






OK Bad Chii 
r Ball. T 



By Rostr 

. FuoKV. E 

nBBAL Shop. ByBog< 



,■ Than. 



Cobb. 



Vtbb. 



Little Books on Art 
IViih maity IlhalraSiims. Demy Xdmo. 2i. iid. net. 
-les of mancgraphs in niinialure. containing the complete outline of Ih? 

. . UDder trealmeni and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 

irlln the greatest care, lilach volume consists of about aoo pages, and contains (roni 
to 40 illustrations , inclinllns a fro::lispiecc in pholograTiirc. 

TuawKR. F. TjFiell-Gill. 



■^^°to 

■pWSBK Art. H. B. Wolun. 
^ BooKPLATBS. E. AlmRck. 

LDE. J. SiM. 

yWATri'MiM'^E.D'Tsl 



&LAtqatz. Wilfrid Wilbecfare 






. ,_J«AIItn. 
EL H. P. K. SUiiUni. 
ITi. Mr^ G. Fortcscne, 
-JOHHS. Fiirlunieda Lisle. 
lAHDT. Mrs. E. A, Sharp 
. AII«Fo]l;YniuidEthcTKn 



EL. A R. DaruDBFT. 
■iLLuutNATSD M5S. J. W, Bradley. 

Little OflUerieB, The 
Deny 161JI. 21. id. tut. 
ofliltlebooksconlfliningexamplesoflhebeslworkof the great paint 
platcE inphotogravure, together with a short outline of 

-. , A LiTTLK GAiianv OF Horriia... 

OF ROUHEV. _ I A LlTTLB T.ALI-eilV OF MlUtAlS. 



Each 

Ufa and worit of the master to whom th-e 

K LrTTLi Oallekv op Rivnoi 



r 



>y E. Q Soulier. 
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Little Qnides, Tlie 

SntaS PbitivB, clmh, 2s. 6d. mt.; italAtr, y. 6d. nd. 

OXTOU AUD m COLLEOIS. Sy J. Walll, U.A. lUuiOBM^by E. H. New. /wrfii 

Caubuocb AHS ITt COLUOBS. By A. Huiillen ThoffiiHDn. Siumd Edilln. lUoCniMd 

by E. H. New. 
Thi MiLVKBH CoUNTiiv. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustr»t«! br E. H. New. 
SuAHBSFURF.'s CouKTRV. By B. C. A. WindlE, D.Sc, F.R.S. Illustrated by F, H, New. 

SuasKX. By F. G. Brabani, M._ . 
Wkstmikbthr Abbey. By G. E. Tr 
Noirouc. By W A. Dull. lUujlralcd by B. C 

fi_. . . ^ . edby" 

■ai«ri,_,. ,... 

-— . -, — ^. F.R.H,S: IlfmtraUd by K. H. New. 

.H Lakes. By F. G. BrabBDI, M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New, 
HKKT. By G. Clbch. Illustrated by F, D. Bedford. 
ROMS By C. G. EUaby. llluitiated by R C Boulter. 
The l5t.a OP Wight. ByG. Clinth. llltistraledbyF. D. Bedford. 
Sdiret. By F. a. H. Lambert. Ulultraledby £. H. New. 
Bdckihcka^ishisk. By E. S. Roscdb. Illustrated by F. D, BudfoKl. 
Surrout. By W. A. Bun. Illustraied by J. Wyli 
Debbtshisb. b-'""^""" ^'^ ' •••■— 

ThB MORTU RlL „,, 

UAMrSHIBB. By J. C Cox. ItliuiTited by M. E. Patter. 

SiaL.V. By F. H. Jacluon. Wilh msny Ifliulnitiotu by tbe Aathoi 

■DoBSBT. By Fnak R. Heath. Illustrated. 

•CHBaHIRt By W. M. Gallithan. Illustraied by Eliiobelh Hatlley. 

Little Library, The 

Wilh Inlrodut^ion5, Notes, and Phologra«ire Frontispieces. 
Small PatI Stv. Each Volumt, cloth, u. 6rf. «el ; leather, is. 6d. tut. 

A series of smnll books under ttie above title, conlainicg some of the famam works 
in English Hnd other liletaturGS, in llie domnins of fiction, paetr}>, and belles letlres. 
Tho aeries also contains voliunes of selections in prose and verse. 

The boolis are edited with the moEt sympathetic and scholarly care. Each one 
contains an introdnction which gives (i) a short biograph; of the author; {a) a 
critii^ esliinateof the book. Where they are necessarr, short notes are added at 
the foot of the page, 

Each volume has a photogravure frontispiece, and the books are produced with 
mall 



lyE.V. Lucas. TVw f' 
E. V ' 



NosTHANCER Abeey. By Jane Ausien. Edited byE. V. Lucas. 

- - -iBacom. Ediled by Edward Wtieht. 

Nt.8. By K. H. Batliadu Ediiedliy J. B. Atlay. 



A LiTTLK Book: Ol' Esglish Frose. Edited by Un. P. A. Banjett. 
TiibHietorvoetheCliphVathbk. ByWilliamBeckfotd. Edited by K. Deni™nR<ws. 
Sblbctiohs fKOH WiLLiAM Bi-AKt Edited by M. Perugini. 
Latbhcbo. By George Borrow. Edited by F. Hindes Grorane. Ttw I'b/vwh. 
Th«Ro«akv iJvE. By George Borrow. Edited by John Sampson. 

SDXCTiOMaFKOMTHSEAHLvPoEHsoERoBEBTBRnwNiNt;. Edited by W. Hall Griffin,M.A. 
SELBCTiossFROKTaEAKTi.jACOBKi; wilh GEOTEeCanninE'i additional 3*oeoii. Edfled ),y 

LlOTd Sanden. 
Tbs ^avs op Abeaham Cowlev. Edited by H. C. Minchiiu 
SiLmcTioKs PRODI GaOKGE CxABBE. Edited by A. C Deane. 

lojmHAiJi'AXGEiiTtEMAU, ByMta-Craifc Edited by Annie Malheson. Tv^Vt/umr!. 
The Ehclish Pobue or Kichabq Ciawihaw. Edited by Edwud Mutton. 
Thb Ihckiiio or Dante. T.snslated by H. F. Cary. Edited by P»j«i Toyabet, H,A.i 

D.l.itt. 
Tuit PuBBATOBto Of Tikwv. Translated bv H. T. Carv, Edited Iiy Pajel Tsynbee, M,A. 



Messrs Methuen's Catalogue 

lilted t>T H. F. Clry. Edited hy Pmgct Tcynbee, M.A., 

BDKEB Daslcv. Edil*d bj K. A. SEreuiold. 

Edited by A C Elcuie. 

" ! by Miu Geodricb Fncr and Lud IddoltiglL 7iw 

Edited by Mill Goodrich Freer ud Lsid liM«lriib 

bv E. V. Lut3i. , Smmi Edillet. 

■"iiooit Of Scottish Vbmk." EdiledbyT, F. Henderton. ""'' 

By John KeUb With an IntiDductiaoV L. Binyon and Nolo bf I. Uasepiild. 
. Bt A. W. Klnglatte. With an tntmduction and Molei. Scanui EJilian. 

. .__^ -_.. By Cliailes Lamb. Edited by E. V. Lutas. 

ted by A. D. Godley, KI.A. 

Liled by L. M. PdtbfulL 
Edited by E. Wrigbl. 

. -. ,—.. JK. CditedbyH. C. BKBCHtNQ, M.A. 

:h. By D. M. Moil. Edited by T. F. Henderson. 
K OF Enqush Soniten. Edited by ]. a B. Niduis. 
"^ ._ 'J'raiJiJalca by " — ^""" 




el Smith. Editi 



Slantiope. Edited by G. II. 
D. Godley. M.A. 



ly Alfred, Lord Ti 



EditedbyH. 

Tbhmvhjm. Edited by J. Cburteo CnUins, 
EdiledbyH-t" — "-"— *' ' 



!4,LonlTEmiy»n. EdiKd 1^ EliiabcUi ' 
Tennyson. Edited bv Elizabeth Wordiwi 
, T...„,.__ Editefby S, Gy»nr '-- 



Seeching, M.A. 
icUi Woidswoth. 
diwnr ' 
Thrti 



BvW. M .,. ,--, . 

By W. M. Thacheray. Kdinsi by S. Gwynii 

\V. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. Gwynn. 

WIS. By W. M, Thackeray. Editeiby S. G«)-nn. 

• Hehiv Vauqhah. Edited by Edward Hiitlon. 

tAhglek. BylaakWaliDTi. Edited by I. Budun. 

JK01't4fB*NBDBATH. Kdiled by Mrs. Alfisd Walerhouse. SUIhEdi^M^\ 

.SltiHcnoHS FROM WoEiKWO>TH. Edited by Nowell C. Smith. 
■, n i>..«7 ™.j >■ -icTS. T. Cnleridge, E 



' I.yiUCAL BAU.A 

Reprinl! 



Uiniatare Library, Methuen'B 

"a few interesting books 



humanity, devotion, or liternry genius. 

BUFHBAHOK : .'V railoene on Vouth. By Kdvard FilrGerald. Froi 
W.Pickering in iBjr. Demt^'tmc, I^alkir, i: ,tet. 

PtoLOMtulIorWiwSawsandModccn Instances. By Edward - " 
pnbliihed by W. Pickering In iBji. Deviy jma. Lra/itr, 
IfTsaauBAiTAT DF Omab EkavvAU. By Edward FiliGnald. 
If Stcmd EiUliint. Ltathtr, u. rut. 
VThe httB tF Edwasd, haan Hubert or Chkrbuhv. Wtilien by 

B edition piin--' ' "- ' - - " -• - - .. .- . 

l|Tm VistONS . ^ .... 

' Mad« English by K. L. From tj^e edition printed for U. Herrlnpnan 



m priatcddt Strawberry Hill in 
B English 
' By Don 




I. Frsm the edition ..if iS^S. Lialhir, v. Ktl. 

The Ozfoid Biogiaphiea 

Ju.afi, Sva. Each volume, cUih, 21, 6d. net ; Italhtr, 3j. 6d. ntl. 
Thete books are wrillen oy schtjlais of rspuie, who 00ml 
lilnary skill with the power of popular prasenlalion. They 



e knowieili 



henlii; m 



lowledee ■ 
IuMtrM ft 



../LWi........... 

JSHH Howard. By E. C. S. Gib«n, D.D., 



bnigh, M. A 



D.IJIt. With II 



ByA. 
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Taylor. Wich 13 llluslruion^ 
y. VTuh 11 lllsstradoru. 
rC.5.Teny. With 11 Illusliatian^. 
nndersDD. With Ii IllusUUlan^ 



^ 



Scliool EzaminatioB Series 

Ediled by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A 



ByA. M. M.Stednu 



, M.A. 



Publiihtra. fi/}A£ 

kTIH EXAUIMATION FaTE 

KmlfiHirtASditiin) 



:lTaBV AMD GEOCaAFHT EXAUINATmN PaPEBS. 

~ ERS. By R. E. Stwl, 



By A. M. M. Sudnum, M.A. Tii'ii/li Editim 

ByA, M.'M-Sudniati, M.A. Sivmtk Editia 
lasabovc ei.iv/. 
By R. J. Mo.iLh. Fifth Edihau. 

■ " " By C H. Spcncc. M.A. S, 



Pmucs ExAHii' 

GeNBAAL Kh'OVLEDGS E^CAUL 

EOltleH. 

KKVlTlunlEdiium)bMed*stl«,',t. n. w/. 
ExAMiNATiuM Papehs IN ENGLISH HlSTORV. By J. Tail Plowdai-Watdlaw, E.A. 

Social Qoe&tioDB of To-day 

Edited by H. OE B. GIBBINS. Litl.D., M.A. Cmcn Suv. aj. 6^. 

A series orvolutncs upon Ihose topics of scKial, economic, and industrial in 
that are foremost in the public mind. 

Each voltmie is written by ao author who is an acknowledged authority upo 
«ut)ject with which he deals. 



IE UMONtSt 



:i>OLn. B 
[tTo-da 



/■Movit,- __.. 

, ByJ. Fromewnidns. 
rKiTV. By J. A. KoUon, oi. A. 
>pNatids^ By C. F. Basuhle, 
aos. By W. H. WiaiDs, B.A. 



Land NATiaHAi.»AT10N. By HaroliJ Coi, B.A. 

A SMOKTEii Working Dav, By H. de Gibhins ami R. A, Hajfield. 

Bach to tub Lakd. An Inquiryinlo RmaJ Depopulaiiou. By H, E. Muon 

Trusts, Pools, AND COHNERB. ^y J. Stephen]™,.. 

T™ Factoby System. By R, W. Cooke-Taylor. 

Thb State a«b its CHTmaFw. By Genrade Tuck*ell. 

Woubn'e Wobk. By Lady Dilkc, {diss Bullev, and Mi» Whitley. 

SociALisH AND MOUESH Thought. By U. Kauffoiaiin. 

The Pboblbm of tmrUkkhplovbd. ByJ. A. Hobjon, M.A 

Lira IK West LoNooH. By AnhurSherwdt, H.A. Thir^ EJiiiii,. 

Railway Nation ALII ATioN. By atmeni Edwards. 

WoKKHOUESS ANO PAtirEBisH. By Louisa Twining. 

USIVEIIIITV AND SULIAL SETTLEMENTS. By W. RmSOD, M.A, 

IecIiiiolog7, Textbooks of 

Edited by ProfesSOH J. WERTHEIMER, F.I.C. 

Fully lUuslratcd. 

HowToMAitBAtiBisB, By J. A. E. Wood. Third Edition. CrmDntmi. 

CA»™>n«¥A^nJoiNE»v. By F. C. Webber. Third Edilion. Crmmttt. 

PRAeriCAT, M»i:iiiiKiCT, By Stdnej H. Wtlls. Sicend Bdilita. Crrtm tv 




)xforiH 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 

nucTiCAL PHVaics. By H. Suoud, D.5c, M.A. 

Uajjiirav. Thbokkticju. ARD pHACTicsu ByC, _ 

PUCTiui. Chuusthv. Pull, ByW. French, ^LA. Cnn«K%B<7. Stccrtd £• 
PlucncAL CautiSTiiy. Put it. By W. Fiuich, M.A,, aud T. H. Boudmu, M.A 

I TacHHiuLAiuTHHETicAHii Geohetbv. By C. T. MilUa, M.I.M.E. CnnvHBvff. 31. 6d. 
' &■ Iktkoduction TO TKU Study OF Textile DesiLN. By AldiH F. Baiker. Dtuivivt. 

rlBoiLDEu' QuAHTTTIES. By H. C. Gnibll. Cr,mi>t Iva. 4J. &i. 

I ^ITAL WOKK (Rsroussf). By A. C. Haifa. Crimt 3^. v- id. 

Theology, Hasdboola of 

\ Edited by R. L. Ottley, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology a 

and Canon of Chtist Charch, Oxford. 

Tbe serii^ ia inteodcd, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of 

Theolofiy with trustwortby Text-books, adeqnalely representing the present positioD 

of the questions dealt wilb ; in part, to maks accessible lo the reading public an 

accurate and concise statenient of facts and priacipies in all questions bearing on 

I TbeoIosT and Religion. 

' iBa. XXXIX. AiTicus or the Chubck of Lnqlahd. Edited by E. C, S. Gibson, D,D. 

. JbilHTioDUCTiaKTWTBB HiaTOKVorRELiciOM. By F. B. JevoM, liLA., Liti.D. Third 

\ TKI DDcmlKE OF THB iNCAitNATioN. By K. L. Otllcy, D.D. StetiulaniiCiCBfitrEdilisii. 

hit iNTitoDUcnoH TO THE Ki^.-OKv OF THE Ckeeds. By A, E. fium, B,D. Dimy Sinh 

Iks PHltosOFUy OF Relisioh in England anu AtiEnicA, By Airiid Oddecatt, D.D. 

K History of EjIrly Chiiistia.i DocTRtwe, By J. F. Beiiiuic Baker, M.A. ncm^ Bw. 

Methuen's TTiuTeisitl Libruy 

Editecbv SIDNEY LEE. iHSixfeHHyVtlumts. 
tlBtsu. Methues a™ pripaiioj 1 new series of reptinla confining both tooks of _d. __ 

cdlliBD tt ft Eiodirale price Is in enislenci. ItUclieir ambltian to pb^c Ihe bett books of all 
Dltkgu, and pulkulatly of Ibe Angla-Saxan lacc, wilbin Ihe reacb of evciy leader. All Ibc 
gnM maiters of Poeiiy, Drania, HctioD, Bi&toiT, Biiursphy, and Pliiloia^y will be lepic- 
sented. Mr. Sidney Lee will be the General Edilor of ihe Libiaryi and he ni!! contribute i 
" ":h book. . 



.^ 



and the books will be carefully feprinted under the directian t>f competent scbolara bom the 
bnl editions. Inauiiu Intended for iwpuliir use uctluslbnn foi atudenU, adherence to the 
bM spelUag would in many casea leave the nuilier uninli:! liable to oidjnaiy readers, and, as IhB 
■ppolofaclAssicismiiversal, Ihoapellinff hnsiji^nenilbeen modemLsed. 

Bmon, Ben Jonson aud Sir ThomM Browne will be Bivcn, These will be ^iedtn"»epan™e 
volumes, so that the reader who does not deiiirenl' '■'--- — ' — ■* — --"-^ '" ■- - .■ - - 



fhebookswlff 



liiBity of acquiring a single uiaateiniece. 

3. CnitAFNias. Tbebookswllthenfell printed ongood pauerUauiJcewhkhoa tbewtiolr 
Is without iBTsUel in (hehisloryofpubliihing. Each toliinie Will conlam frorn ids to jce pagu, 

■ - !..■._... J- -ijCrown Sto, at Siiponce net. In a fewcaaesak^'^ooltBili 



graphical note hy Mr- Sidney L 
The Tolnmes mar also be 0I. 
VehuBe at One and Sixpace n< 



It the bcg-trutme of each voli 
led in doth at One Sbilling nei, 
Thus To M Jokes may be boushi 

The Llbiiuy will be iisued at itgnlu ialervuis after the publicalioi 



■tOne ShilUaE net, 
- " rjwili 
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o! piibHcalioQ will be arranged to give us much variEly of &ubjecL m£ pes^ible, utd Lhe vstonia 
comncfiiDf tbecompleie worKsof an author will b« issued at convenient inlffTOls, 

These an Ihe early Bocks, all orwbich are in tbe FieEs. 
The Wobus of William Shi^kb-^psare. In la vnluines. 

Vol. l— TheTemprat; The Two Gentlemen of Verona; The Merry Wi™ of WindBr; 

Measure foi Measure; TheCamedy orErroTS. 
Vol. IT.— Much AdaAhauiNaihinc: Lave'sl^bgur'^ Lost; AMidumnnerNiEtiti'Dreun: 

Tbe Merchant of Venice ; Ai Vou Ulte lu 
Vol. III.— The Taming of Ihe Shrew; All's "Well Itut Ends Wall; Twalfib Night; Tha 
Wocet'aTale. 
The Piujhim's Fhockeh. By John Eunyan. 
TttsN'ovsLSOP Janb Aun-EN. In 5 volome^- 

VoL. L— SenH and Seuiibilily. 
Thb Ehglieh WoBKs OF FsANcia Bacoh, Loia Vbrulam. 

Vol I.— Esaayiand Cctuuetiand the New Atlastit. 
Tu Poems and Flays of Olives Goldsuith. 
Om the Imitation of Chsist. By Thomai & Kemjus. 
The WoBKsor Beti Johnson. In abuut la volumes. 

Vol. I.— The Ca«li Altered ; Every Man in His Huucur; Every Man out uf His Kumsur. 



The Wobks of Henkv Fieldino. 

Vol. i.-T™ Jones. (Double Valiime.) 

VdL IL-Ameiia. (Double Volume. ) 
The Poeus of Thomas Chattestos. In i volumes. 

Vol. L— Miicellaneous Poems, 

Vob II.— Tbe Rowley Poemii. 
The Meditations or Mabcls AuHULifs. Tiauslatei by R, Gtavei 
The HiSTOEV of the Decline and Fali, or the Kouan Ehpir 



In_7 volume!. 
The Note:, liave been revised by T. B. Bury, LittD. 

" ••LAYSOFCl.B.STOi-.IEnMAKLoiE. 

I.— Tamburlane tbe Great I TbeTiaEical 
IL— Tbe Jew of Malta : Edward llicSecDi 



The Natukal Hisi 
The Complete Anql 



Vol. I.— By Iiaak Walton. 

Vol. IL-Part 1, by Cotton, and Pari 3 by Venable., 
ThePoeus of Percy Bysshe Shellev. In 4 volumu. 

Vol. I.— Abutor;TheDaenionoftheWoi]d;TheRev. 
The Wokee of Sib Tkomas Browh& In S voluims. 



il. L— Relirio Medici a 

P0EMa0F7DW»Mll.T 

tL t. — Paiadise LoeI- 



lor Keliuioh, Nathkal and Rbvealkd. ^ By Josi 

Fjof 

The Divine Comf . _ . 

(A Doable Volume.) 

WeBtminster Oommentailes, Tba 

General Editor, WALTER LCX;K. D.D., Warden of Keble CoUege, 

Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesia in Ihe University of Oxford, 

The object of each conimeniirr ia primarily exegeticiil, 10 interpret Ihe »u(hor"i 

mianlnBto the present generation. The editors will not deal, except vetysubor- 

dinately, with questions of leytua! eriiicism or philology: but, taking the English 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



'tmrn Booi 
Drmyl 






IS iheir tusis. they will try to combine a heartj accept* 

li loyally to the Catholic Faith. 

•A wlLh iDDoductKni and Notes by S. R. Efrivcr, D.D. TIdM 



1. D.D. 5«a 



Edited br K. L. 



Edited with Intioduci 



1*1. B.„^ 

iTW Fl»ST 
'ttoEflBTU---"- ' ' 

Part IL — Fiction 

Uarie Corelli'B IToTabi 

Crown i-vD. 6s. each. 

K ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. TajotlyFiflh Edithn. 

VBNDETTA. TwmlJ-Finl Editi-m. 

THELMA. Tkirly-FU,l EdilloH. 

ABDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD SELF. FifUinlh Edllian. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. TiBtlftk Edilisit. 

WORMWOOD. EinHioilh Ediliim. 

BAKABBAS: A DREAM OF THE WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Tldrly-Niiilk E 

' ■ ' ...... ........ beauty of the writuip hi^ 

-'■'- "'orld's Ttii«^ " 



1_ lofty and n. 



i OF THE WORLD'S TRAGEDY. 

ig of the coQMplion. Thi •'^Dnam oT the V 
equate paraphiaAfl of tbe supreme climax of U 



lo win an abidiar place «ttluD the memot 

of lanEoage, cmd a limitleia audacity. . 

live kwg after much o( Ibe ephemeral lii 

W phenamenon . . . navel, and even rabtim 

I IHB MASTER CHRISTIAN. 

■ ■■ - "The Mail 



that it itrikn 



TB the in 



' TEMPoSal'pOWER : A STUDY IN SI 

* It is impossible to t«ad such a work aa ' 

that the itoiy is intended to convey certun 

iUESWtiont for the betlermenl of humanity 

god's 5oo^'^ ™a sTmple love 



ion I! masoiaccot, and is lilu 

raturc of the day ii forffotten. ... A literal 
'— W. T. Stead in the Xnim ofRtviemi. 

lii^lk TheusaKd. 
I Christian" is a powerful book; Ibai il i^ oi 
in all but the mast self-utitEed readers, ar 
e of the OiDicbes-the decay of faith— in 
htaiidnE up . . ■ The sood Cardinal Bonpii is 
•od Bishop in " Los Misirables." It '- - ' — 



Tenmorai I 



"ilS 



, Anthony Hope's Novels 

I Crown Bvo. dr. eack. 

\ THE GOD IN THE CAR. TmH Ediii^H. 

' A very Tamarlvbla book, deserving of ctitical analysis 
hriniant, hut not snper^cial; well considered, but aot i 
the piovErbial art that conceals, but yet allows itself to be enjoyed by 
fine tilerary method it a keen ideasun.'- Tti WtrU. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. Sizli EdlUa*. 

' • • ■ flj comedy, Inie to human nature, Tbe chaiaetera 




If all Ur. Hop 



Doks, "A Man 



.f Mark" 



„,.., ,_. .J. . ^•sA.-St.JumtiiCiutllt. 

SIMON DALE, ina-iemti. Siilh Editi^m. 

Mr. Hope hu drswn [he coDuiiU of hit women with Diaivelloiu lublbty and delicai:;.' 

THE KING'S MIREOK- Fcurih EMHut. 

'TnelcEfLdcc, df^licucy, ud ucl it ranks vilh the b»tar his novels, while Id l!w iride 
nnge of iuponraiioie aod Lbs lubiilir of iuinalyusit inipuieiin hu eulicr Tmniru. ' 

QUISANTE,' FnurtkEgitiim. 

'The booli i> noMbJe for a very high licenrr q<ulitT> and ao impieis of powei and 
iMiiery on every page.'— ZJa//)! t*»v««j>, 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

W. W, Jacolw' Novels 

Crown %vo, y. 6rf. eacA 

MANY CARGOES. T'wtnt^-SnMnlk £dHii>H. 

SEA URCHINS. Eirvtiah EdMrn. 

A MA5T)!R OF CRAFT, liloslrated. Sixth Edition. 

*Cbd be unieservediy recom mended to all wlu hCLvenot lobl their appetite fof wholeKiikc 

"■^he heit humoroiii bouk published for many » day.'— */«* on^ Ifii'W, 
LIGHT FREIGHTS, lilustrated. FnirIA EtUtiim. 

• Hii itit and hmnoHi are perfectly irnaiiitiblt Mr. Jaa>ls . 
aod leamen, end his crew are the jollieEt lot thai ever sailed.'— 
' Laughter in every page.'— Ziiui^ Maii, 

Lucas Ualst's Novels 

Crown Svo, 6j, eacA. 
COLONEL END ERBV'S WIFE. Third Eddies. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. f!n« Edilin,,, 
LITTLE PETER. Sramd EdiliaH, 31. 6ii. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Fmrlirnlk EdiHiK. 
THE CARISSIMA. F^mrtk EdiH': 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. 



beGueleis Barrier" 



■Ittlk EdiH, 



and in the moving sincerity of ii^ pathos tbroughout, "Sir Richard Calmady" muti 

' '■Kl"ri?S)ir fr1sil^icarMilet'5'ee";iiir'' A picture of nialemal lo.e by lur 
and terrible. ■—S/«U/fl'. 
■A remarkably line buok, With a noble moui-e and a souad conclusion. '-ftVii/. 

Gilbert PiirkeT's Novels 

Cro-wn &V0. 6s. tach. 
PIERRE AND HIS PLOPLE. Fifik Editirn 

'Storiet happily conceived " ■" ' 

Parker'! itylt'—Cali' Ttiig 
MRS. FALCHION. Fi/lkK 

' A iplendld study of characier."'*! «»■■»"»■. 
THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE, Sxaad EJirfsr 
THE TRAIL OV THE SWORD. lUiutraJeii. _Eifhlk E. 
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WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: The Stqiy of b LoH ^ 



.11 Atah GoMiClt 



niuicc The chuuUc of Viinu 
ililnwn uneninElv.''-/'.i//.ViuVGiUf((( 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH; The Lust AdiBnluiw of 'Preliy Pier 

' ThtprcHDt book in full or Aire iadn>a>iDS(tDrie>orihr!grulNs[lh.'—C/u(VB'//<niU: 
THE SEATS OP THK MIGHTY. Itluitrated. ThirMMk Editian. 

' Mi. Purlier hj!produc*d ■ leally fini hisLorleil noveU'—^ (Amount 

* A Ernl book." — Black And IVkilf, 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONO; iRanunu of Tim KinidDou. iniutnud. F»<ir. 
Edition. 

' Koihinf more v-goRjiu dt mnn hutnaji has coat from Mr. Gilbert Pu^er (baa A 

mJ" - ■ 

^^^ —Pall Mull GB:rl: 

^^B Arthur Morrison's Novels 

^^K Crown iTO. ts. each. 

^^■TALES OF MEAN STREETS.^ Sixth EdiHsn. 
^H MOH of'^ily.. Tbe wiiieri'ipuj>oDii>a'ina>ieibui'd.°''Th4 t 

I AI 






A CHILD OF THE lAGO. h\>Krtk Edilim. 

• The book ii a mastenjea.'- P^UMitll GaalU. 
TO LONDON TO WfT Suond Editim. 

' *Thi1 it Ihft new Mr. Arrhur Morrison, gneioiu and i«nder^ »yinp:t1betjc ar 
Pmlr Tdirrath. 
CUN NING M ifRRELL. 

'Admirable. , . Ddightfnl humoroiu [dief . . . a most artistic and 

^^■flCEKHOLE IN THE WALL. TXird Edition. 

^^^K ' A masterpiece of btiuh'c reatism. 1( has a ftnalily of touch that only a 

^^B ■ Ad abnlale majiecpiece, wbicb anr norclin mlghl be pmud to claim.'- Qrafkic. 

^^L Eden PhiUpotts' Novels 

^^^^ Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

' ■ tVING PROPHETS. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Flflli EdiUaH. 
THE HUMAN BOV. With a FmnlispiM, FiHoih Editiim. 
■M[. PfaiUpoIts koowi eiacllv what ichool-boys do, and <: 
tbangbli : Likewiie he shon an aU-pervading unie of humour.'— 
SONSOF THE MORNING. SitoKl EtUiiiit. 

THE STRIitING HOTIRS. Stand Edili^. 

• Tngedyand comedy, pathoa and humour, are blended id a olcely in IhU voLuma.'— U>ffU 

■ The whole hook is f odolen t of a fresher and ampler air than brealhei in the ciic- ■•■^^m 

life of great towns. '—WdrfaAw. 

THE RIVER. Tkird EdUiUH. 

"'ThoRisei"placesMr, Phillpoltj In the front rank of living ravelisu.'—A.* 

' Mr. niiilpottE's nev book is a masterpiece which htings him indiipoubly Idh 
rank ofEneliBh novelisis. '-/>«« jV-«C=m«(. 

•Tbl> neat romance of the River Dait. Thefinetl beak Mr. Edn PbillpoCUhi 
-Mtmint Pfl- 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. TkirJ BdiHtw. 
T WOMAN. StiBHd EJihait. 



r 



S. Baring-Ctould'E Novels 

Crown Si'o. 6j. each. 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. TUrA 



r THE SEA. 5*w«M GUAVAS THE TINNER. 



Tiir.i \ pOMlTlA^ liUisi 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fi/ik EMti, 

JACQUEITA. Tkivd Eiiitiim. THE FROBISHERS. 

KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edilien. - 

N06MI. IlluslrjiMd. FmrlkEi. , „ .„ 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE, llluslraled. LITTLE TU'PENNY. . 



Robert Bair's Novels 
Crown Ztjo. iis. each. 

IM THE MIDST OF ALARMa TkirdEdilion. 

•A book whichhu ■bundullr ulisFicd us by iu capiuJ bumoui. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Sicmd Edilim. 

'There iimucti uuigbtinii, and much excelleai htaDBoi.'—IMt, 
THE VICTORS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKU. TUfd Edllioiu 

■Of Ihse medieval tumanqei, wbich a.e now gaining gtound, 

THE LAD^ m^hlV^KTsicndEditim. "" 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

E. Maria Albanesi'a Novels 

Crown Svo. 6s. each. 

SUSANNAH AND ONE OTHER. Frmrlk Edliisn. 
THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. Satmi Edilkm. 



irawd. SrciN^Edili, 



A STATE SECRET. Third E, 
iNNA, Sicmd Edilim. 
HAPPY VALLEY. Sico 



A PARASITE. 

S. M. Oroker's Hovels 

Crown Zvo. 6s. each. 

ANGEL. Fa^rtli Editim. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTOK.=!. Sixth Ed! 

THE OLD CANTONMENT. 

J. H. Fisdlater'B Hovels 
Crown Zvo. 6s. each. 
THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. FiJIH Edllinn 

Mary Findlater's Novels 

Crown %vo. 6s. 

A NARROW WAY. Third Edition. I THE ROSE O 

OVER THE HILLS. | 

Robert Hiclieiis' Novels 
Crown St/o, 6s. each. 
THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY SQUARE. Stcend Edi/i 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Sicnd Ediiicn. 
THE WOm'aN WITHTHE FAN. Fiflk Edition. 
BYEWAVS. -J. id. 
THE CARDLTv' OF ALLAH Snisnih Edilien. 
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HeiUT James's Norels 

Crown Zvo. ds. each, 

I THE GOLDEN BOWL. 

Mary E- Mann's HotsIs 
Crown Ztjo. &f. each, 

'lulEdii..... ._ .. 

ONE ANOTHER': 



OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 

A LOST ESTATE. A JViw AdiliiH. 

THE PARISH OF HILBY. A JV, 

Edilint. 
•THE PARISH NURSE. 
ORAN'MA'S JANE. 
^ER H 



MRS. PETER HOWARD. 



Eiliiu 



PRINCE, lib 
WHEN AftNOLD COMES HOME. IIH 



E WAS ONCE / 
NA^{ 



LOST PROPERTY. San 
ERB. Stamit Edilicn. 
A SON OF THE STATE. 



W, Pett Ridge's Novels 
Civwf! Sco. bs. each. 

•dEdit!€«. I A BREAKER OF L.\W.S. ■ 



Adeline Sergeant's Hovels 
Crown ?,-K.<o. ts. each. 
THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. i THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

BARBARA'S MONEY. SKt»d Editicm. THE ENTHUSIAST. 
ANTHEA'S WAV. ACCUSED AND ACCUSER. St. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. StvinJ\ Edilim. 

Biiiioa. THE PROGRESS OF RACHEL. 

UNDER SUSPICION, ■ THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 



AlVBtey (F.), Author of " 

BOQlMllei dTTiluX AQlhor of ' Ehin' Ho1JeB!r"DARREl. OF THE BLESSED ISU 

Tkinl EdiUsH. Cnm^n Sua £i. 
BuOtaiebArd). A ROMAN MYSTERV. TkirdEdllii^ Cnm-iivo. 6s. 

BaBenrfAsdieirX See SUUiaE Navrii. 

BUllV-OanU(B.). Sec page 33 ami .'^hillins Novell 

BUlOWVaSS). THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. Cmnxi Em. 6a. See abo SI 

UnsNovclj. 
BMriBobsrtl Seepage 3; and ShLllldg Novels. 

BegWe (Harrtd). THE SivENTUBES OF SIRIOHN SPARROW. CmmSet. _ 
Be&M (Hllaire!. EMMANUEL BURDEN. MERCHANT. Willi jfi IHunntioia 1 

G. K. Chesteston. Scc^ad Editim. Crc-—'— ■- 
BtnnuKE. T.X See Shilling Novels. 

BBiii(m<Hansrat). subject to van 

BeEOnl {sir Walter). SnShiUins Novels. 
BOWlMlO.BUTTOrtJ A STRETCH OFF THE LAND. 
Bn]loolI(SJiaJl,F.), THE SQUIREEN. Crew«it/i. S 
THE RED LEAGUERS. Cnmiitef, fa. 
See also ShilUog Noveli. 

Barton (J. BlonsdeUeX THE year ONL : A r^e 

THE FATE OF VALSEC, C'sibh Sw. 6j. 
A BRANDED NAME. CnmiHtvi. 6^. 

SoemUoSbllline Novell. 
OapCB (BWHSTflX Aulhoi of 'Tho Lalie of Wine," 
FESSIONS OF DIANA PLEASE. TkirJ Eiilii 

?leuie? (Waatherby). the baptst RING. 
HE TRAGEDY OF THE C ' 



ANITV. 



M ERALD, 




n 



THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. Stcn«d Editla,. Cn»i,»iM. 6i. 
Cllffbnl (Hugh). A FREE LANCE OF TO-DAV, Cmimtve. 6f. 
ClUTOTd (BEl*. W. K.)- b« also ShUJiag Not-ell aod Boolu for ligyi nod Cirk 
CobbCniODiai). A CHANGE OF FACE. Crnn hw. 6i. 
OoMkuiCJ. MaclarenX Sh Shmmg NdvcIj. 

OOnlllCB&UleX Seepseeji. 

Ootaa (Htb. Everard). Sec SarnleimnFite Duncan. 

Cotterell (Cob stance). THE VIRGIN and the scales. Crtsmivr, fa. 

cnuie(8teplien>miriBair(Eobert). the: (yRUBDV. Crm-ntm. 6i. 

On>okott(B. K.X Aiiihor af 'Tho Raiders,' etc LOCHINVAR. lUustraled. Sutni 

THE STANLiARU LEARER. Croim 8tw. 6j. 

CrOkar (B. BL). Scep:i(!ejs. 

Dawson tA. J,). D.^NIEL WHYTE. Crown 6m. 3». W. 

DoylOJA. Conan), Audior of 'Sherlock Holmoj,' "The Whit« ComwinT,' •«. ROUND 

THE RED LAMP. Jfmlk i^diliim, Ctrnm ivt. 61. 
Duncan (Sara JeannMte) (Mn. Evemrd Cqib). THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMSRI. 

CANS. lUusirated. Third £4itiiin. CtvumSuf. 6s. 
THE POOL IN THE DESERT. Crmuw Bw. 6r. 
A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Cr™- «— -"J 
FindlateT(J. H.X SeepaeEjjandStaiilim 
?lndl«tar(Ba— - - 
Ftttpatrlck(S 



?lndl«tar(Bary)i Seepngeji. 

FtttpatrlC^CK) TBE W^NS AT ROW ALLAN, iiiuiraiea. Lrvfox bm. u. 

Plt«tephen(QeraldX MORE KIN THAN KIND. CreusS™ 6*. 

FletcherM. S.). LUCTAN THE DREAMER. Crsfim Bf« 61. 

DAVID MARCH. Cri^s Bzv. 61. 

FlWLClS(U. E.). See Shilling Novels. 

Fraaar (Hrs. Hugh), Author of 'The Smlen Emperor.' THE SLAKING O? THK 

SWORD. Crun.aS™. 61. 
OftllontTom).Auihorof'Kiddj.' RICKERBY'S FOLLY. Cw»«Sw. 61. 
Geraxa (DorotUea). Author of 'L.dy liaby.' THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

SmnutMdiij^L Cimmivt. 61. 
HOLY MATRIMONY. Stnud EdiliHi. Cnrwoint. 6c. 
MADEOF MONEY. Crrmniv^. 6s. 
THE BRIDGE OF LilT':. CroaiaStis. 61. 
Qarud(Emll]>). THE HERONS' to wee. Ctoh'bBto. 61. 
GUeIIIS (Oeorge), Amhor of -Demos,' '!n the Year of Jubilee,' elc THE TOWN 

TRAVELLER. Saond Edili<m. Cnvm&ve. ta. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Ciwh S™, 61, 

fflfttnUle (Erneat). the inc.a's treasurk iiiusimcd. Crm-^o. v.6d. 

eMM(ChStlMi. BUNTER'S CRUISE. Illusci3l«l. LVi^c^ 3rv. 31.6^. 
" tb.P.X ^„F-"''---' --■- 



UgneaO.). patience dean. Ctvomt^. b. 

. jbertX See page ij. 

Bobbas (Jolm OliverX AuiliDr of 'Robot OnnEe.' THE .SERIOUS WOOINa 



OOMO 

HOIWL , 

HltfliBn* <*JPJ'W„_s« p»ee ij. 

BapaikaVhoBji. Seepaeeiz. 
Hongh (Eiuerson). THE MISSI 

Bms (0. J. CutClUTeX Auitacr 
Jacob! (W. W.i' See page 33. 

Jamea (HeniTX See page -i^ 

JuiaontGUBtan. AliRAHAM'S SACRIFICE. Cnnuntni. 61. 

1. . ™.-^ -BREAD WITH ME. OwhBm.Sc; 

ili' CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. 

,_.,. _ ... ..d Edliit't. CrimilBzv. 61. 

Linden (Annie). A woman OF sentiment. Ci-^m-H iv. fa. 

Linton (S. Unn). the true history of toshua davidson, chrinlui u4i 

CommunUi. T«il/<'<- F-d'llon. Medium &w. U. 
Long U. lUthW), Co-Auihor ef ■ The Dwlbig of Iba Cods.' MADAME BUTTERFLY. 
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t K Kio(. ■ THE LADV OF LOYALTV 



SdUwm. Crnvn 3i 



kLTVHCn]!^! 



,. - -^ — THE DESERT. Cmus i.>. „. 

10Wll»1HhtML(H.). THE FORTUNE OF CHRISTINA MACNAB. Third Edilin. 



AUETAS 



»<(auulH), A^5iS?*o*f^heColunin. GENEVRA. SKond E^tiim 
[BlOhaml). THE TWICKENHAM PT^" " 



.-METAMORPHOSIS. €•- -., — 

GARNERED. C>vr« Bm Ci. 

ADUEU CrtMfeD. U. 

MMOn(A.B.W.lAulhorof ThiConrUJiipotMotiice Buckler,' ' Mimiidi. of [be Balconv. 

_elc, SEMENTIMA. Illuiiraled. CtomSiw. Stnnd Edilln. U. 

MaXhiaw (Htieit), Autlm of 'Comin' thro' the Rye.' HON'EV. Fniik Ec 

CtvmiBw, U. 
ORIFFOFGRIFFITHSCOURT. C™™ a™, fa. 
]|eade(LT.X DRIFT. Crsamb-o. 6i. 
RE^URGAM. Cnvmir-o. 6t. 

_ .... . ^pJ^f^^ Qp „y HEAP J. cnwn Sm. 6j. 

AuihorofL THE GREAT RECONCILER. C«™. Bw. 6s. 
OF THE SPIDER, llliutiued. SiilA Si 

a. 

THE RED DERELICT. C-iwaBcd. E 

"" ' ■ ff. V.\ Author of ' Into tho Higiway* and ntiga.' THE ALIEN. 

_ i-rmuBSp.. 6i. 

Morrison (Artlinr). See pace 34 
iTMblt (E.K <Hrs. £. Blaod). 



''the bed HOUSE. I]1iulr;itcd. Fnrtk I 



THE Ln 



TBE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. C> 

HIGEL'S VOCATION. Crtw-ttvi. 61. 

LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 

BARHAM OF BELTANA r-vcui Sva 

rainhailt(lln). See shilling Novd!. 

(UUTUtt (AUnd). OWDBOB, THEGREV DOG OF KEHMUIR. StoMtkSJitim 

.'(B. PhnilpBl MASTER OF MEN. Tkird Eiilit*. CnmnSvir. 6s. 

(Jolm). Amtpr o( 'Batbe ol Giand Bayou.' A WEAVER OF WK 

SiamJ £iiilii>!t. CnrwnUTi^. bi. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Crmm Sm. Gr. 
Mn (Bany). THREE FANTASIES. Cr™« Sr™. u. 
LINDLEY KAYS. Third Rditinm. Cnmnixa. U. 

tarker (GQlMit). See^ge^j. 

EtCntMrtOlKHax), Tire FOOTSTEPS OF A throne. IlliHIralcd, Third Edit 

CnrmiiBtw, 61. 
S CROWN THEE KING. With IIIustiatiDn> by Fnink Dadd and A. F< 

»l™ 61. 

(Hn.F.E.). S« Sbillini Nov.1l 

-"-"" See (Hse i4.nd ShillW Novels. J 

^ IniM). Sito THE FISHERMAN, FtflkSMHai. CnBrntma.' 

■BRENDLE. Crimilr'c. «r. 

•ftyo* (SlOhard). WINIFREU mount. ANtKEdlHm. C-wmBw. «t 

•<Lf AulW of 'Deiid MaijEotk.' THE WHITE WOLF. Stofd E^liim. Cn 

(ftwniCW.le). THE HUNCHBACK OF WESTMINSTER. Third EJIIin. Cn 
THE CLOSED BOOK. Sirt-nd EdiHe-. r>™,-aBD. s.. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 



■ttniaraoe). the wooing OF sheila. 

TSb. PRINdE OF LISNOVER. Crmm 9m. > 



"«, 



(Oraci) and AnoUur. THE DIVERTED VILLAGE. Wi 




tiCO-aD.). — 

■XAWtaon (FlUloeB FOTDM). the taming of the BRVTE. CmwiSe*. fcr 
BBMdl CV. aaik). MY DANISH SWEETHEART. IIIiuiibiim!. Fiurlh SJiHnl~ 



LVES. SrctHd Editiau CnramBvo. u.&/ 

n (Albert). Deep SEA vagabonds. 



WUll(H.G.) THE SEA LADV. 

Wnnuui (BUnler), Autbnr of 'A i. . 

__"#jlh_HluitrBtioojbyR. CWooDViLLB. EighUnilh Edilimi. ( 



fldtlMTlAIld. 

Swui(Aimls). 

Tanqueroy OTTi, B. M-i tmk royal ouakek. c™™8™. fa. 

TbOmmoiKTiDOe). SPtNNBRS OF LIFE. C'bwiiSiv. Si. 
TainemaiKP&iil). BY A FINNISH LAKE. Crtn^BM. 6r. 
THE SONG OF THE FOREST. Cr/n.^, ii^. G>. Sec >lju> ShUling Nm-els. 
WftUonfl^B. HUTtott). ALARUMS and EXCURSIONS. Cr«[ii Sw. 6l. 
£^I!!?4I."_''.0KT'JNE. _ JcasrfiiuV.aa. C'tmH&cn. 6s. 

; UNDER THE RED ROBE 

TniI»(BteTrwtBl).'Xulh«of'^TheBr»jrfTrB HOUSE. A Rdibucc 

WUte (PerC7). THE SYSTEM. SamiJ EduUn. 'Cnnmivt. fii. 

Wmismicui (Uta. 0. N.}, Authu of 'Tha Bjimnannen.' I'APA. Sccnui EdillKi, 

THE ADVENTURE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Cnmm 8i* M. «rf. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Crewn Btj. 61. 

THE SEA COULD TELL. Stand Ediiien. Cmc'HSar. U. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. Cr-rantM. 6j. 

WllllamBOn (0. H. &nd A. M.). the lightning conductor l Bcinr Dm 

RomanceoraMotorCBi. Illuslrated. Tmlk Edilitm. Cr^-nim,. 6s. 
THE PRINCHSS PASSES. lUuitraltd. Saond Edil^m. C->!i:'»ivo. 61. 

Methtten's Shilling Novels 

CIbIA, I!, net. 
Encoufagkd by the grtai and Hsady sale of iheii Siipenny Novels, Messrs. Meihuin h»Te 
deunnined 10 issue a new series of fictional H low price under ihe title of ' SI KTHUKu's Shilling 

lay be giuged fiDin th< sinei of thou authoii vtbo cantiibate the early vulaniH ef 
3. Mctbuen trould point onl that tlie books ate as good and is lone u a aU ib 






HI onl that tbs books ate as good and as lone as a aU ihlUiDg 
□lb atid not in paper, and that Iheii price in One Sbilliiw nrl. 



Tbe first volumes art- 
Adeline Serseant. A great ladv. 
Rlduml HarEU. marvels akd mysteries. 
Tom Ballon, rickerby's folly. 

H. R MsTrlOtt-Wateon. THE SKIRTS OF HAPPY CHANCF.. 

Bnllook (BbaiL F.\ THE barrys. 
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SMr{Bob«rtl 

PuUTdbm. F.A.). 
Hamllton Qiord En..- 
otkiiTllle (snett). t 1 



REGIMENT. 
. THECAPSINA. 

THE REDEMPTION OF DAVID CORSON. 



Cobban, y.M,>_THl 
011ffora(MT». W. K.) 
PhlllpotU CBfleni. 1 



FANCY FREE. 



Books for Boys and Oirla. 

CrvaiH Spu. jr. 6rf. 
'OJrOTinf. Bt Mti. Master Roci!*fi 
atimi by Gordon- CLirk RuikIL 



Only a Guakd-Rooh 

Cpihcll. 
Tkb Doctob or the 

ColliagwMd. 
LlTTLKtaTEH. By Li 



Tub Tmm Muskkt 



Thi PuiNCB or Thtbvi 
RoiiH Uoou. A Sequc 
Thi CoiucAti Bsothe 



cilb;o», Thi Wede 

Ti. 

E Black Tulip. 



By Edhh E. 
IT. By Hairy 



loSei. ByC.MinviL 

The Rbd Guajioe. By Mts 

A Gisi. OP THE Peofle. By L. T. M« 
He i^Y Gipsy. By L. T. M-ade. u. 6i 
The Hoboueablb Miss. By L. T " 



i. SrccHd£ditH 



Coiour by Frai 

The Pr.nck oi 

Cabur by Fni 



lllusDnli 
'liuiitrali 



E Outlaw. Uluuntt 



Colour by A. M. M'LfIUil ti, 6^. 

The Blaci: Tuuf. IllnsiratEd in Co!a 
tcBS. lUusDBteitmColaarbyMunTC 



Illu™at(J'in 



Paui-ihe; Mdkat; ai 



llliutrued in Colour by Frank Adam 
■Ceop-Kabed J*c«uot ; Jane ; Ere. , 

triud in Colour by Gordon Browne. 
"" -I Castle or Eppbtkih. lUmmt, 
ilonr bv Snwarl Oir. 



iKd in Colour by D. H 
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STANFORD UNIVER: 

STANFORD AUXILI 

STANFORD, CALIFORr 

(650) 723- 
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All books 
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